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PREFACE 


This book repreHeiils the substfiiico of the (Jitlbnl 
Lectures delivered in Aberdeen in December 1004, 
June and December 1905, and June 1906. The 
Lectures were revised by the autlior, and proofs were 
read and corrected by him down to the end of Lecture 
XVII. The MS. of the remaining Lectures was sent to 
the press about a fortnight before his death, and no 
proofs of this portiem were seen by him, nor had ho 
finally passed the sheets of any part of the book. He 
intended to go through the whole again carefully, 
verifying references where he had not already done so. 
This duty and the correction of Lectures XVIII— XXII 
have devolved upon me, anc’, as I have verified the 
references througliout, the responsibility for any errors 
that may be found in the text or footnotes, rests with me. 
A small part of the index had been made, and I have 
endeavoured to complete it on the same lines. 

The author, when he thought that he might not live 
to finish his task himself, bade me make known his 
misgiving as to the merits of his work. He was 
acutely conscious of the difficulties of his subject, more 
particularly in dealing with Plato’s metaphysics, but it 
may be said that he set down nothing, without taking 
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the most earnest pains to weigh conflicting views, and 
to form his own judgment by a careful study of all 
materials that he could collect. One of his last acts 
was Ho choose the motto from Xenophaneg prefixed to 
the Lectures. 

1 wish to acknowledge, with the deepest gratitude, 
the help given to me, in the correction of the proofs 
or the preparation of the Memoir, by the Master of 
Emmanuel, Mr. P. Giles, Mr. L. Whibley, and Mr. T. 
li. Glover. Mr. Giles was good enough, in addition, to 
verify references in books to which I had not access. 
Most sincere thanks are also due to those friends who 
have entnisted me with letters, or sent notes concerning 
my husband’s life and work. 

A. M. A. 


Cambridge, March 1908 . 
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MEMOIE 


James Adam was descended on each side from a 
typical stock of rural Aberdeeiishire. His father, who 
was also named James Adam, worked f *r some time as 
a farm-servant, but had ambitions beyond this calling. 
He used to study Latin while following the plough, and 
had thoughts of becoming a missionary, though he took 
no steps in this direction beyond practising lay-preaching 
in his neighbourhood. At about the age of twenty-six 
he went into Aberdeen to learn the trade of a merchant, 
or general village shopkeejjer ; and then returning to his 
own part of the country lie took a small shop at Kin- 
muck, a hamlet consisting of not more than a dozen 
scattered houses, on higli ground some throe and a half 
miles south-east of Inverurie, in the valley of the Don. 
To the north and east the country is very bare and 
featureless : nothing is to be seen but an expanse of roll- 
ing hillside, divided with pitiless regxdarity by ** dykes ** 
(stone walls) into fields of grass, oats, or “ neeps ” (turnips). 
White rough-cast or harled homesteads are planted 
every few hundred yards ; but for miles around there is 
an absence of any collection of houses comimct enough 
to be called a village. To the south the land slopes down 
to the river Don, and at a short distance uphill, along 
the road to Inverurie, the chief glory of the neighbour- 
hood comes into view, the noble hill of Benachie,’ dearly- 
^ The ch as io the Genitau Fadfi, 
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beloved of the inhabitants of the countryside for its form 
and rich colour. Trees are scarce, except for straggling 
lines of firs along the roadside ; but in summer there ife 
an abundance of yellow, broom and wild pansies, whose 
piirple seems here more intense than in less northerly 
regions. 

James Adam's venture in shopkeeping prospered. 
He presently married Barbara Anderson, who came from 
a. race of small crofters living at the “ hill-foot," about 
fifteen or twenty miles away, on the western borders of 
Aberdeenshire. Of her early days Mrs. Adam writes: 
“ I was the youngest of ten ; we were all brought up on 
a small farm in the parish of Clatt. The boys were sent 
to school, but they thought in those days that, if girls 
could read and write, it was all that was needful for 
them. As soon as we were able to work, we were sent 
away to earn our own living, as my parents were very 
poor." 

Seven children were born from this marriage : first 
a daughter, next, on April 7th, 18G0, a son, James, and 
then five other daugliters, of whom one died in infancy. 
Soon after the birth of James the family moved to new 
and larger premises close by, consisting of a good-sized 
shop for general trade, with dwelling-house and large 
garden, and a smaller house next door containing a tailor's 
workshop. The old thatched house, where James Adam 
the son was born, has now disappeared, and a new farm- 
house has been built in its place. 

The great ambition of James Adam the father was to 
give all his children the best education possible. His 
eldest daughter well remembers hearing him speak of 
this desire, though she was not more than ten years old 
when he died. A few farmers round about combined 
with him to build a small schoolhouse aflCinmuck, and 
he helped to maintain the schoolmistress by receiving 
her as a boarder at the low rate of five ’shillings a week. 
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He also bought several expensive maps for the echooli as 
he was distressed that the children should learn geo- 
graphy only out of books. In every way he seems to 
have been a leading man in his neighbourhood, ready 
to help in all^ cases of distress, and also active in t^e 
intellectual as well as the commercial and religions Kfe 
of the district. Essays are still in existence, written 
by him for local societies. His ])ioty was fervent, so 
much so that every niorning he would retire to spend a 
quarter of an hour alone in private prayer. All his life 
he attended the Congregational Church at Inverurie 
founded by his father, whicli liad begun by meeting in 
the Town Hall, but by this time had a building of its 
own. His children used to drive over with him every 
Sunday morning. 

When his boy Jamie (pronounced in Aberdeenshke 
Jeemie) was about seveu years old, Trofessor Black came 
to inspect the little school at Kiniuuck, and picked out 
the lad as showing special promise. “That boy will 
come to something yet,” he reniarked, as he patted him 
on the head ; and the father went homo with pride to 
tell the mother. Alas I the father was not to see how 
amply the prophecy was fulfilled, for about a year later, 
at the early age of forty-three, he fell a victim to a 
local epidemic, and died of pleurisy following typhoid 
fever. His memory is still cherished in the country- 
side. Both the eldest daugliter and Jamie also suflered 
from the fever ; but, though Jamie was a delicate boy, 
neither of them seems to have, been permanently injured 
by the serious illness. After this tragedy Mrs. Adam, 
with splendid determination, carried on the business 
of the shop, and by her ceaseless efforts brought up 
and started in life her six children. Long after they 
were all grown up she continued the work, with the sole 
assistance at last q| one daughter, besides the tailor who 
was employed on the premises, and it was not till Sep- 
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tember 1906 that she could be prevailed upon to retire 
to a house in Inverurie, built by her son-in-law. 

Shortly before the death of his father the little Jamie 
Adam won a prize at Kinmuck school — I copy from the 
inscription in the actual volume — Awarded by the 
vcffces of his schoolfellows for good conduct/' That 
night, however, he was sorely distressed, for, while play- 
ing at horses during the day, he had acted the part of a 
ploughboy driver with too great realism, and had made 
use of an unparliamentary expression. His conscience 
pricked him, and he thought the prize had not been 
justly earned. The school building is still there, but the 
school no longer exists. 

At ten years old he begged his mother to send him , 
to the parish school of Keithhall, about a mile away. 
While he was there, according to his elder sister, he never 
prepared a single lesson, and learnt next to nothing. 
The master, Mr. Brown, wished him to begin Latin, but 
the first night's preparation caused such weeping over 
the declensions, that his mother said he might give it up. 
He used to march off in the morning, dressed in a suit 
with a pair of striped fancy moleskin trousers, and armed 
with a flask of milk and a “ bread and syrup piece." 
He would sometimes speak in his later years of his 
troubles with the big rough boys at the school. On one 
occasion at least he was made to fight before the 
assembled school, and returned home after the ordeal 
bearing the marks of the fray. 

After two years at » Keithhall school, Jamie, aged 
twelve, and his elder sister were sent to live with an 
aunt, Mrs. Ewing, and her husband, in Aberdeen. There 
he attended the Free South Church school under Mr. 
JRamage. This school had considerable fame at the time, 
and here Jamie Adam seems to have been fired with a 
desire to excel. He worked very hard, ^iid at the end of 
the year carried off all the first prizes — an achievement 
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the more remarkable because of the meagreness of his 
earlier education. According to his sister's recollection, 
It was at this school that his enthusiasm for work b^n. 
But the following year, 1873, he returned home and told 
his mother that he was not going back to school, but m<s 
going into the shop. His mother's opinion was that he 
would be the better for another year at school, but he 
would not hear of going back, and (1 quote Mrs. Adam's 
own words) he began selling ; but whenever the cus- 
tomer went out, he had his book on the desk, and he 
went off to it at once. After a short time he got tired 
of the shop, and said to me that he would stay if I 
wanted him to do so, but that he would never be happy 
at the back of the counter." His mother wisely saw 
that it would be for the happiness of neither of them, if 
he were to be kept at an uncongenial occupation, so she 
told him that slie would manage tlie shop, and be might 
“ go back to the learning." There doe3 not seem, on this 
occasion, to have been any question of going back to 
school in Aberdeen, and he returned to his old school 
at Keithhall, where there was now a new master, Mr. 
George Kemp, M.A., of Edinburgh University. To 
Mr. Kemp Adam owed a very great debt, for there is 
no doubt that he played an exceedingly large part in 
fostering the love of learning that had begun to spring 
up, during the previous year, in Aberdeen. His mother 
says of this time : “ He used to sit with his lesson-book 
before him, and learn his lessons, and play the flute at 
the same time. He was a ’tender-hearted and most 
affectionate boy, and most persevering: everything had 
to be well done." Mr. Kemp, who still (1908) bolds 
the post of master of Keithhall school, writes as follows : 
“ Dr. Adam entered with me on the 14th October 1873. 
... He took very kindly to the work, and made rapid 
progress. He bc^n the study of Latin de novo. In 
about a week be had got the length of the thu’d de- 
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clension, when Professor Christie, examiner for the Milne 
Bequest Trust, visited the school. The Professor, after 
testing his proficiency thus far, remarked : * Aye, aye f 
laddtei, ye’re daein’ fine, but you’re a lang wye frae the 
^ %tirkry.’ On hearing this, from what I had seen 
' of ' the laddie, my thought was ‘ he may take the first 
bursary, if he goes on as he is doing.' In a few 
weeks he began Greek. I am not particularly fond of 
Greek . . . but was rather pleased to have a Greek 
pupil. In the report on the inspection of the school 
on 11th February 1875 by Dr. Kerr, the following 
remark is made regarding the laddie, ‘ The most advanced 
pupil showed unusually sound drill in Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics.’ Although I have some claim to having 
led him to acquire a taste for classics, I must say that 
I tried to get him to specialise in mathematics. He, 
however, chose the right path, and Professor Geddes led 
him gloriously on.” 

Adam used often to speak of the extraordinary attrac- 
tion Greek had for him from the first — “ The letters looked 
so nice,” he would say, and he would describe how he used 
to walk up and down the garden at Kinmuck, devouring the 
Greek grammar. He remained at Keithhall school till 
July 1875. During his holidays he often spent several 
weeks at his mother’s old home at Clatt, with her sister, 
Mrs. Cook, and her brother, Mr. Anderson. There he 
would get up at 5.30, breakfast off porridge and milk 
(and nothing else), go off to the heather with his books, 
and come back again at“ twelve for a dinner perhaps of 
cabbage or kail or milk broth. 

His cousin, the Eev. W. Anderson, who was his 
constant companion during these holiday visits, writes 
an account of the two boys’ long tramps over the hills 
to fish in the Gadie and other seldom fif^hed streams, 
where they could be sure of getting a bite. When 
they came home, Jamie Adam would tell highly glorified 
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accounts of the day’s adventures, for the benefit of the 
family circle. His extieme fondness for his mother and 
’sisters is especially well remembered by Mr. Anderson, 
whose father, now aged eighty-eight, recollects how Adam 
used to ** accompany him to the field to work, and discuf^-d 
farm problems with all the keenness and discrimination of 
an experienced hand.” 

By this time he had fully resolved to go to college, 
and was spurred on by the inspector above mentioned, 
Dr. KeiT,^ who told him that he ought to go. Besides 
his school work, he, of his own accord, procured and 
worked through a great many Latin and Greek versions ” 
{Anglicly prose < *0111 position exercises), correcting them by 
means of keys. He was wanted at hou^e to give help in 
the Kinmuck shop during the latter i>art of 1875, but in 
all spare moments lie was busy with his books, working 
by himself. One or two of the friends in the neighbour- 
hood remonstrated witli his mother for letting her boy 
attempt a University career. They thought it was his 
duty to stay and use his powers for the benefit of the 
locality. Mrs. Adam, however, was unshaken, seeing 
clearly the stuff that was in her son. 

The next step was to go for a few months to the Old 
Grammar School in Old Aberdeen, in order to supplement 
Mr. Kemp’s valuable training by the instruction of Dr. 
Dey, whoso name was one to conjure with among the 
would-be holders of bui’saries or entrance scholarships to 
the University of Aberdeen. The competition for these 
bursaries was extremely keen, ^nd perhaps a good deal of 
the blame for overworking her best sons, which is laid to 
the charge of the University, should be put down to the 
pressure endured before entering her gates. Soon after 
Adam had gone to this school a Greek exercise was pre- 
scribed. Hi# work was publicly commended, somewhat to 

* In Dr. Kerr’s Grave and Gay he refers to this without 

giving the name; 
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the surprise of his companions ; and his pride was raised 
high when Dr. Dey further remarked of the new boy’s 
performance, “ and what is more, he has put on all thcT 
accents.” That word of praise gave him lifelong pleasure. 
Hie Bursary Competition was held in October 1876, and 
he came out third out of some two or three hundred 
candidates. 

The life of an Aberdeen student of those days was an 
over-strenuous one. Living in lodgings, with no super- 
vision, ^d no care but that of a landlady who might or 
might not be competent, the students vied with one another 
in the race for prizes and medals to an abnormal degree. 
The love of knowledge for its own sake was strong, 
but the spirit of competition ran unduly high, and was 
not checked, but rather fostered by the several professors. 
In after life Adam used frequently to say — and the 
original dictum is attributed to the late Professor Bain 
— ^**A11 distinguished Aberdonians die before they are 
fifty.” Unhappily there is but too much truth in the 
statement, as far as academic distinction is concerned. 
On October 17, 1907, the Cambridge Hemev) contained 
obituary notices of two of these graduates, Professor 
Strachan of Manchester and James Adam himself, aged 
respectively forty-five and forty-seven ; and the list in- 
cludes the names of Eobertson Smith, Groom Kobertson, 
Minto, K. A. Neil, and others. Mr. Neil in Aurora 
Borealis Academical p. 30, mentions ‘‘ that disregard of 
simple rules of health and work which has had much to 
do with those gaps in tlol6 class lists of twenty or thirty 
years ago, that make them like army lists in time of 
war.” It is pathetic to reflect that, two years after this 
passage was published, Mr. Neil’s death made one of the 
largest of these gaps. 

At Aberdeen Adam received, as he himsfelf says m the 
opening sentence of his Gifford Lectures, “ the greatest in- 
tellectual impulse of his life.” Of all his teachers none 
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exercised an influence over him comparable to that of 
Professor Geddes, who then held the Greek chair, and 
afterwards became Sir William Geddes, Principal of the 
University, For him Adam had an enthusiastic admira- 
tion and an almost filial affection, which was eiigende:iS6fl 
by the very unusual interest which the Professor took in his 
eager pupil. To his kindness Adam practically owed his 
subsequent career ; and he was never tired of referring to 
the stimulus he had received not only in the Greek class, 
but also by his intercourse with Professor Geddes at 
other times. In later years, whenever he came to 
Aberdeen, he, and in due course his wife also, were most 
warmly welcomed by Sir William and Liidy Geddes ; and 
Lady Geddes still likes to say that her husband looked 
upon Adam more as a son than as a pupil. Greek was 
the subject in which Adam, though he did well in all 
parts of his degree course, outstripped everyone. For 
his degree he had to pass at one time or another, 
according to the system of that day, in Latin and Greek, 
English, mathematics, zoology, geology, physics, logic, 
and metaphysics. In the opinion of Mr. Giles, of 
Aberdeen and Emmanuel College, Cambridge, the defects 
of this training, of which he thinks highly, “ were that 
there was so little supervision, that the examinations 
being largely upon work done in the various classes led 
to cram, and that the professors were too ready to spur 
the willing horse, with the result that it came to be 
thought almost a virtue to sit up working to all hours of 
the night or morning."' * 

There is no doubt that the work, whatever its merits 
may have been, was too heavy ; and besides this formid- 
able list of pass subjects, the better candidates prepared 
themselves for Honours in classics, mathematics, or 
philosophy. •Even the examinations were conducted 
under extra high-pressure. Instead of a imaAmum of 
three hours for a paper to which En^ish schools and 
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universities are accustomed, Aberdeen students had some- 
times to endure papers of four hours' length. No wonder 
that breaking-down was a common occurrence, or that 
the effects of the strain were felt severely in after life. 
JB^ring part of his course, Adam's letters show that he 
had thoughts of taking Honours in philosophy as well as 
in classics, but in the end he gave up the philosophy. He 
speaks also of studying Sanskrit and German, apparently 
soWy for his satisfaction ; but there are also signs of 
weariness. In 1879 he writes to his sister: “ With my 
weighty head burdened with care and anxiety as to 
what I am to do when I leave College, and wretched 
discomfort and corroding disgust and general debility 
and what not, I’m afraid I’m going to sink.” 

The following week he writes, “ Wouldn’t it have been 
nice if we could always have remained wee little creatures, 
running about with no thought save of pleasure, nothing 
to vex ourselves about, and nothing to grind ? Speaking 
of grinding, I confess I feel in a queer sort of humour 
with regard to that, and have done so for some time. I 
think it is all very good to boast about the pleasures and 
nobilities of knowledge and all that, but where is the 
practical use of it all ? What is the use of filling our 
min ds with all sorts of miscellaneous knowledge, most of 
which will doubtless never do us any immediate service, 
and very little indirect good ? ” It is only fair, however, 
to say that, in this letter, his rebellious mood seems to 
have been roused by someone who is “ thumping away at 
something which pretends to be a piano,” in a way which 
is ** perfectly maddening to one who has a taste for music 
like me.” 

In general, however, his spirits were buoyant. He 
had a genius for making friends, and one and all speak 
of his power of affection, which was perhaps even more 
markedly shown in his dealings with Ids pupils, when he 
became a College lecturer and tutor at Cambridge. His 
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class-fellow, the Rev, G. Pittendrigh, writes : “ We W€®t 
walking tours together. We tramped through Boss-shire 
tod Skye one year ; another year we went down the 
Clyde. ... He used to pour forth his soul in talk, not 
about men or things, but about ideas. Even then Pl^d 
was becoming his teacher and inspiration, and speculation 
on the great facts of life and death was his constant 
theme ; but always in a more or less playful mood. 
Througli even the most serious of our talks there ran a 
ripple of fan. He delighted in the intellectual interest 
which tliey afforded. Tliat, I tliink, was to him their 
main charm. In those days he hardly felt them to be 
practical problems of life. Of tlie usual young men’s 
sports we had none. We did not think of them : we 
never missed them. Nothing but walks, with the neyer- 
ending stream of fresh talk. During the terms we saw 
much less of each other. These were months of 
strenuous labour, and we buried ourselves perhaps over 
much in our books.” 

In this description of his conversation we may trace 
the qualities that made his College lectures a source 
of delight to hearers from all the Colleges in Cam- 
bridge. The out penning of ideas, the enthusiasm for 
Plato, tlie speculation on the great facts of life, the 
never-absent playfulness, and, above all, the sympathy 
with his audience, these were tlie (constant features of 
his discourses ; and even when at other times of the 
day he would be troubled with serious mental depression, 
in the lecture-room his vitality*was always overflowing. 

Mr. Giles, who entered the University two years after 
him, and followed him first to Cains and then to 
Emmanuel at Cambridge, has a vivid recollection of 
seeing him for the first time in front of the chapel at 
King's Colle^, Aberdeen. Adam was pointed out as 
“ the great Greek «#cholar of the Tertian year.” Mr. Giles 
was greatly astonished to see a boyish figure, with a fredi. 
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pink and white complexion, and fair, almost flaxen, hair, 
looking not more than fourteen, though in reality he was 
nearly nineteen. 

There was no class for Honours men in Greek, but 
^ong the subjects of examination were prose and verse 
composition. Professor Geddes, taking a wider view of 
his duties than did some of his colleagues, helped his 
students by looking over such verses as they might 
write spontaneously. One day Adam presented a trans- 
lation of the passage from Macbeth, “ Is this a dagger 
which I see before me ? ” beginning : 

£ Beoi^ ri Xtvaatdj fiav ivavriov ^i(f>0£ 

K^TTTJV 7rpOT€lVOV 

Professor Geddes was struck by the copy (which he 
published in course of time in the collection of verses 
by Aberdeen students called Flosculi Graeci Boreales), 
and he told me, many years afterwards, that it was this 
version that made him believe in the possibility of his 
students competing successfully, in tins branch of scholar^ 
ship, with English public school boys. The verses 
were generously praised ; and Adam’s soul was uplifted, 
as it always was, when he met with commendation. 
He went out, and marched up and down the seashore at 
Old Aberdeen, repeating the lines in ecstasy, especially 
the fi&v ivavilov which struck his own fancy 

particularly. 

Professor Geddes’ schemes presently began to take 
a practical shape. Hitfterto such Aberdeen classical 
students as had gone on tp an English University had, 
as a rule, chosen Oxford, always excepting Mr. R A. 
Neil, who took his degree at Cambridge in 1876. It is 
highly probable that Mr. Neil was consulted by Professor 
Geddes, and advised that more men should be sent up to 
Cambridge, more especially if they should be good at 
Latin and Greek composition. Anyhow, Professor Geddes 
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recommended Adam to go South and !ry for a scholar- 
ship at Gonville and Cams College. At the end of May 
IS 79 Adam was attending a summer class held by Mr. 
Ramsay, now Sir W, M. Ramsay, the distinguished Latin 
professor at Aberdeen, wlio was then assistant to Professor 
Geddes. Mr. Ramsay was also of opinion ttet Adam 
should try to transfer himself to Cambridge, as is shown 
by the following letter, dated May 30, 1879. **I-ast 
night I was across dining with Ramsay, and he advises 
me to go up to Cambridge and compete on 16 th 
March. This I intend to do, if by any means I can be 
back in time for rny own examinations here; and I 
think it is quite possible. ... If I go up to Cambridge 
at the time I was speaking of, 1 shall not go up 
with any great hopes of success, the more so that 
the number of scholarships to be competed for itsi 
almost infinitesimally small. But never venture, never 
win, as Ramsay says, who thinks I stand a very good 
chance.” 

The idea once mooted held its ground, and was carried 
out. In the interval Adam must have been more busily 
employed than ever. In addition to his heavy work for 
the A.beideen classical Honours, he took a pupil for a few 
months in 1879, being recommended by Mr. Ramsay. 
On June 10th he writes: “I am in a tremendous hurry 
either to get outside or else to stop in and study some- 
thing disgustingly stiff, ic. tlie Republic of Plato — only I 
hope that I shall be able to conquer the allurements of 
the weather and prevail on myself to stop in and grind.” 
This uncomplimentary allusion is the first surviving 
mention of the work which was to be the main study of 
his life. It does not apfiear that he had as yet any 
distinct notions as to his future career, A college lad 
from the counf5-y might naturally be expected to “ wag 
his pow in a poopit” eventually, but the following 
extract from a letter in June is not to be taken too 
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seriously. “ You will see the marriage of Harvey Adam's 
sister in the papers. I see it is a J. Adam, M.A., 
^that married her. When will another Eev. J. Adam, 
M.A., be performing a wedding ceremony for one of his 
^ipters ? ” Later on, he used to wish to* be a Bishop — 
;;wiiat would his grandfather, the founder of the Inverurie 
Congregational Church, have said? — and in 1906, 
while occupying a Dorsetshire Eectory during the Long 
Vacation, he wrote to one of his colleagues, express- 
ing his fervent longing to be a country parson, more, 
I am afraid, on account of the peace and beauty 
of the scenery, than from a desire to benefit his 
parishioners. 

The winter of 1879—1880 passed in the usual round 
of steady work, and in March 1880 came the great 
venture into “ the arena of the south ” (a favourite 
phrase of Professor Geddes). He went to Cambridge, 
was successful in obtaining a scholarship at Gonville and 
Caius College, and returned to undergo his degree exami- 
nations immediately afterwards. He thus describes his 
experiences : 

“With exams, without end on one's mind, how can 
one attain the degree of composure necessary to write 
a long sensible letter? Well, now I am through with 
ail my examinations. And on the whole I have done 
exceedingly 'well ; I think I am dead certain of the Greek 
prize and the Latin medal. 

“ You wish me to give you an account of everything. 
Well, I will, though it Should take me the whole after- 
noon, and reduce me to bankruptcy, through wasting of 
ink and paper. On Saturday, March 20, Smith and I 
left Aberdeen station at 4.5 p.m. amid a group of 
affectionate friends, consisting of some classfellows who 
had congregated to bid us God-speed! . . . Beached 
Edinburgh about ten, and had to Ivait some minutes, 
during which I walked up and down the station. . . * 
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Back to the train and out with Gcddef’ huge mantle^ 
(may all the good divinities bless him for it !), and wrapped 
myself up in it, and tried to sleep. No go. ... Oh \ 
I did feel seedy and shivering as the night wore on, and 
still more so when the first streaks of light Ml on thye' 
fields that appeared out at the window, and showed 
a tremendous coating of hoar-frost covering the grass: 
a sight that made rae shiver again anil again. At length 
after groaning in the spirit and the flesh incessantly for 
a long time we reached Hitchin. There we waited two 
miserable hours. . . . Cambridge reached about eleven 
o’clock, so I hired a cab and drove to Caius College. 
Found the porter, and was taken by him to the tutor, who 
took me to my rooms in College. Felt very squeamish 
at the idea of being so far from home, and was very much 
inclined to do a weep ; in fact, I did drop a tear or two 
over a letter I wrote to mother telling her that I had 
got safely housed. Luncheon on cold bacon or something 
equally execrable. . . . Dinner in Hall at half-past five 
was tjhe event of the day. I went down looking very 
green . . . and sat down amid the assembly with face 
unabashed. In fact T was hungry. ... I went to bed 
about ten. Slept beautifully till I heard the bedmaker 
(oh ! how ugly all these bedmakers are ! I am informed 
that the College autliorities get them ugly on purpose) 
knocking at my door and informing me that chapel was 
at eight. Slowly and with deliberation I arose, but I 
didn’t go to chapel. Monday’s experiences were like 
Sunday’s, except that I got on rather better at dinner. . . . 
Oh ! but on Monday I called on Neil, Fellow of Pembroke 
College, an Aberdeen man to whom Geddes gave me a letter 
of introduction. He was awfully kind, and I went out a 
walk with him ; he was going to the river to have a row. . . . 

' He never ceased to re^in a grateful recollection of Professor Geddes* 
kindness in coining to the station with a big wrap to keep off the cold 
from his favourite pupil. 
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“ Then on Tuesday morning Gardiner ^ (that was the 
other successful candidate) and I breakfasted with Eeid,^ 
a Fellow of Caius, and then came the examinations : as 
to which I need not tell you that I thought I had done 
^^orribly, and had not the ghost of a chance. . . . 

‘‘ On Wednesday . . . I dined with E. Neil, M.A., Fellow 
of Pembroke College. He is a splendid fellow is Neil ; 
he was second classic at Cambridge and Craven Scholar, 
and it was with reference to him as the only one holder 
of that Scholarship who has come from Aberdeen that 
Geddes said he had just one other ambition to gratify 
before he died, namely, to get another Craven Scholarship 
to® the University of Aberdeen: meaning my humble 
self. Eeached Aberdeen ‘weary and sad at heart* 
(quotation from my paper on Keats) at one o’clock on 
Thursday. ... 

“ I intended to go over to Geddes that afternoon. So 
I did, and he was very fatherly ; hoped I was not awfully 
tired and wouldn’t catch cold, made me stop tea and 
have a long chat with Mrs. Geddes and Miss Geddes. 
Mrs. Geddes said, ‘ Oh ! you do look so tired, it almost 
makes me sleepy to look at you ! ’ 

“ Next day I was a hero in the class, though I had 
not heard the result : the fellows clustered round me, 
welcoming me back to Aberdeen, and asking all about 
Cambridge. Whereupon I told them that Aberdeen 
was a musty old hole, and that the only place worth 
living at was Cambridge. This, of course, produced an 
immense impression. . . •*. 

“ I do not know how to thank you for the letters you 
have sent me during the winter. I have been working 
hard on the whole ; and many a time I have been far 

It should be Gardner. Mr. E. A. Gardner became the most 
intimate friend of Ids undergraduate days. 

’ Dr. Reid, now Professor of Ancient History^at Cambridge. 

■ ** for.** 
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gone in the doldruniH, and your letters have cheered' me 
up immensely. I am getting more and more sensible 
the longer I live of all the good that my sisters have 
done me. 1 do not know how I would do without you 
all God grant* that I may one day be able to rep^y 
you in some measure. . . . 

** Remember you must be very particular in putting 
M,A. to^ the back of my letters ... on and after 
Saturday, except when 1 am at Cambridge, and then I 
am simply 

James Adam, Es([., 

Scliolar of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cam • uidge. 

“(Excuse my writing it out in full, I like to look 
at it.) 

“ I heard fi oni the Senior Tutor the otlier day : he tells 
me that 1 was second in the Examination, but that I 
acquitted myself remarkably well, as was indeed shown 
(he adds) by the amount of my Scholarship.^ He further 
states that if Gardiner and I go on as well as we have 
begun, he has no doubt that our year wdll be the best 
Classical Year that the College has ever had. Think of 
that ! By and by, I hope, if I do well, to have a good 
income ; and then, tliough it has been long delayed, I 
shall be able to do something for you all. 

“ Did 1 ever write such a long letter ? Never, I believe. 
Our Class Sui)])er is on Thursday night (Bursary Night), 
and Graduation tlie day after.'* 

These exciting days, which (lecided his future career, 
and started the two chief friendships of his life — those 
with the late Mr. R. A. Neil, and Mr. Ernest Gardner, now 
Professor of Archaeology at University College, London, 
— were followed by further cause for elation ; the result 
of the Aberdeeh examination gave him first class classical 
Honours, together with the Simpson Greek Prixe and the 

* Anglki ‘ * on. ” * £70. 
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Seafield Latin Medal. It will be remembered that he 
thought himself “ dead certain of both these distinctions. 

But there was to be no holiday, or very little, that 
summer. If he was to go to Cambridge more funds 
naust be forthcoming, and, according to his own saying, 
he never worked so hard as during the summer of 1880 
at his home at Kinmuck), in the hope of winning the 
Ferguson Scholarship, open to all the four Scottish Uni- 
versities. He was again successful, and he also won the 
Fullerton Scholarship at Aberdeen. With these three 
scholarships he had enough to pay his expenses at 
Cambridge, whither he proceeded in October, taking up 
something like £90 in cash, in his pocket, on the journey. 
His letters are scathing in his criticism of undergraduate 
slang, but highly complimentary to the food supplied in 
Hall. At desert ” (sic) [spelling was occasionally some- 
thing of a stumbling-block] “ we have among other 
ineffably good things, apple tart, stewed pears, all sorts 
of puddings, and many other kinds of tarts : varied with 
an occasional plum-pudding or compound of all the 
kitchen-scum at which we turn up our nbses in a row 
and say, ‘ Slowed ! but that is beastly,* or * Hanged ! 
but that looks bad.’ ” He thinks a Cambridge egg ** a 
shabby thing, of which any Aberdeenshire hen would be 
thoroughly ashamed.” By November he considers that 
“that dignity of presence, that loftiness of aspect, and 
that refinement of pronunciation, spiced with a little 
judicious slang, which characterise a Cambridge man,” 
are now beginning to ♦adorn him, and “to harmonise 
excellently well ” with his “ Cambridge moustachio.” He 
is rapturous over the buildings, but does not like the 
climate. “ A stranger would think it fairyland ; but if 
he had to attend morning-chapel in these freezing 
mornings he would very soon change hift opinion. The 
frost last night was Jsavage — ‘ perfec’ly awful * : this 
low-lying place — not a hill is visible all round — hardly 
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so much as a uiole-hillock — seems very, congenial to 
frost. So it is to rain when it comes: occasionally a 
‘ great plague of immoderate rain and waters * (the 
phrase is from the English Prayer-Book) floods all the 
vicinity of Cambridge, and substitutes navigation foj; 
pedestrianism. But this is rare.'' 

His life at Cambridge as an undergniduate went on as 
before in an unbroken course of work ; and, though he no 
doubt w^as one of tlie hardest readers in his College. Ixis 
lettei's show' that lie thought it a much easier form of 
existence tiiaii at ^\berdcon; in fact he sometimes 
grumbles at its k/iness. Prom notebooks we may see 
the very large amount of reading he got through. The 
Classical Tripos had been remodelled just before ho came 
up, and in his second year he went in for Part I, when 
the examination under the new scheme was held for the 
second time. Two months before the Tripos he writes: 
“ In the College Exams. 1 have been bracketed equal 
with Gardner. If I do as well in the Tripos, I ought 
to get into the second division of tlie first class." When 
the time came, he was placed in the first division of the 
first class. In Part JI, he gained a first class with 
distinction in Scholarship, Philosophy and Philology. 
The First Chancellor’s Medal for Classics also fell to 
him ; and the only time he met wdth disappointment was 
when the Craven Scholarsliip was wrested from him by 
a candidate in the year below him. 

Mr. Ernest Gardner says of Adam's undergraduate 
work : During the earliest part of bis Cambridge 

career he was sometimes beaten in the competition for 
scholarships or prizes by others whose scholarship was 
not so wide and thorough as his own, merely because he 
had not gone through the particular form of drill in 
these matters* which English public schools devote to 
the end of obtaiiung these distinctions. But it was 
evident to all who knew him and bis work that he was 
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gaining ground upon his competitors every day ; and it 
was no surprise when he ended his undergraduate career 
as clearly the best classical scholar of his year.” The 
late Dr. B. H. Kennedy wrote, after Adam had taken 
Jiis degree : “ During the eighteen years .in which I have 
examined as Greek Professor I have known no instance 
in which mental and scholarly growth, during the four 
years of study at our University, has been so manifest 
and so signal.” 

At Cains his friendly nature had freer play than at 
Aberdeen. He writes in an undated letter : “ I have had 
Wiseman and Gardner to breakfast to-day, and we 
consumed a cold chicken. I am getting to like both 
more and more ; they are certainly far the finest spirits 
I have ever known. We form a little transcendental 
circle here in Caius, and we try to look beyond the 
shells to the real essence of religion, and we there see 
sights which it is not lawful to utter. Gardner uses'" 
the Key of Art to open the door of Heaven, Wiseman 
that of the Higher Music, I that of philosophy ; and we 
call our religion variously by the names of^ Platonism, 
the Higher Life, and the Higher Pantheism, or even the 
Higher Christianity, for we believe them all to be 
identical. We worship God in Nature, and in the 
sayings and deeds of the best men : we cherish a healthy 
contempt for theologians, falsely so called, who mistake 
the earth for the pure Gold, the letter for the spirit : 
and we believe it is nearly time for a new Gospel to be 
preached, that those who <tiave been robbed by the Church 
of the priceless pearl of their faith may find it again, 
purified and glorified, and so be even happier than before. 
Such is our faith.” 

Mr. Wiseman’s recollection confirms the impression 
given by this letter of Adam’s rhapsodising tendencies at 
this time. He says : In his early ^dergraduate days 
he was quite an enthusiastic Platonist, and his literary 
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sympatbiee were largely determined by the Hatonic 
tendency of an author’s mind : for instance, one of the 
favourite poems was Wordsworth’s ‘ Ode on Immortality,' 
and I believe he read a pajxjr on it at the Science and 
Art Society.^ What attmctcd him in the poem 
the Platonic theory of i)re-existence, ami he imagined it 
was suggested to Wordsworth by the Simile of the 
Cave: — one particular passage he admired was ‘Our 
birth is but a sleep/ Ilossetti’s Sonnets attracted 
him for the same reas(»n, and so did Shorthouse's ‘ John 
Inglesant/ His eritlmsiasni for philosophy was remark- 
able — I have never seen anything like it — and what is 
more remarkable, iliis enthusiasm seem'* to have been 
sustained for a whole lifetime. When I last saw him at 
Cambridge in 1 904, in your beautiful house at Emmanuel, 
it really seemed as though ho had changed very little.” 
Mr. Giles also says : “ He used to propound very high- 
flown mystical theories in the Science and Art Society 
at Caius, and some of the rest of us used to pick them to 
pieces.” Adam himself writes concerning that paper on 
Wordsworth : “ 1 think in all essential points Wordsworth 
is right, except in this, that we ought not to lose the 
light as we go on, ])ut get it more and more. I am sure 
that Love will keep it alive, and so ought Religion, though, 
alas ! it often cruslies it out.” 

The influence of Rossetti is clearly shown in the 
verses which he used to write often about this time and 
for a few years before and after. In a letter he says': 
“ I have been breakfasting \(ith three j)oets, myself 
the fourth.” Some of liis sonnets liave much beauty 
in them, and they are generally couched in a strain of 
Platonic mysticism. A few of his poems were published 
in the Garnhridge Review. The poetry of Dante 
appealed to Mm strongly, as might be expected from 
his temperament and though he never read Italian 
^ This paper was printed in tlic Ganthrulge Review in 1885. 
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easily (or for the matter of that French either), 
he absorbed a great deal of Dante’s spirit about the 
time he took his Cambridge degree. He returned to 
Dante with fresh ardour, some twenty years afterwards, 
jvhen he was preparing his Gifford *Lecture8. With 
Shakespeare he had much less sympathy, though he writes 
once of Shakespeare in a letter, that he is “ glad to find 
an English author who is unfathomable ” : I think he 
found him too human, and not mystical enough ; but for 
Milton, in his soaring vein, he had the greatest admira- 
tion ; and Goethe also appealed to fiim, though he read 
very little German poetry, at any rate after the year 
1890. 

From his tutor, the Eev. E. S. Eoberts (now Master 
of the College), and Dr. Eeid, then classical lecturer, 
he met with the utmost kindness. Mr. Eoberts at one 
time took him away to Cromer before an examination, and 
in Dr. Eeid’s household he was looked on as one of the 
family. Miss Eeid, who was then a little girl, says that 
the children took to calling him “ Uncle,” as he constantly 
came to the house with their real uncle, Mr. Ernest 
Gardner. In his intercourse with Dr. Eeid’s family we 
see for the first time his great love of children. Miss 
Eeid recollects that he nearly always came to play on 
Sunday afternoons, and nearly always once a week 
besides. His pleasure in the company of children served 
him in good stead in his work as a teacher, for to his own 
youthfulness and his sympathy with the youthfulness 
of others was largely Hue his power of arousing and 
maintaining interest. He liked to stir up children to a 
high pitch of excitement, and would then suddenly 
decamp to his work, demanding absolute quiet, which it 
was not always easy for others to enforce at a moment's 
notice. In summer vacations of later y%ars, when most 
of his literary work was done, a «^system of “ danger 
signals” was devised to secure his peace. One hand- 
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kerchief was hung out from the winc^ow, and anoth^ 
outside the door : while these w'ere visible (usually about 
eight hours a day), no sound must be heard ; but when 
he emerged, he took the lead in the riotous reaction that 
followed. . j* 

In his vacations while at Caius, Adam used to go home 
to Scotland; but twice he went to Germany, once to 
Gottingen to read on his own account, and again in 
1884 to conduct a reading party to Heidelberg. 
Towards the end of his time he made two more intimate 
friends, Mr. Arthur Platt, now IVofessor of Greek at 
University Colh^ge, London, and Mr H. McLeod Innes, 
now Senior Bursar of Trinity College. B ^th were Trinity 
men, and both students of ancient philosophy along with 
him. In the autumn of 1884 his mind was not, for once, 
wholly given to work. He attended with great interest 
Professor Colvin’s lectures on Michael Angelo, and then 
first learnt that the artist was a Platonist. He also 
writes : “ I have taken three private lessons in waltz- 
ing, and can waltz pretty fairly now”; but he after- 
w’ards used to say that he turned tail, and fled from the 
remainder of his course. In an actual ballroom 1 think 
he never attempted anything more complicated than a 
polka. 

Very soon after his degree e^rme the next decisive step 
of his life. Emmanuel College, from being a very small 
institution, was beginning to rise in numbei’S. A new 
classical lecturer was wanted, and the Master, Dr. S. 
G, Phear, and the tutor, Mr. W. Chawner, now Master 
of the College, had their attention turned to the young 
man who had just taken (in 1884) a brilliant degree 
from Gonville and Caius College. The present Master 
writes as follows as to his introduction to Emmanuel 
College : • 

“ I had a good daal to do with the negotiations which 
led to his appointment as lecturer, and ultimately to his 
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election as a Junior Fellow on Dec. 12, 1884 ; but all 
I remember clearly is that he was very strongly recom- 
mended to us by Dr. Keid. As tutor, I was commissioned 
by the College to have an interview with him, before 
jiny invitation was sent, and I went* to see him in 
his rooms at Caius. I remember the rooms, and the 
impression made on me by the owner. A slight figure 
very simply (almost poorly) dressed. A thorough Scot 
lii "appearance and manner, and also in accent. Probably 
1 did most of the talking, as was natural under the 
circumstances. On his side there was great reserve and 
caution, but he practically signified that he would be 
willing to accept a Fellowship, if offered. I do not 
remember that he made any conditions. The reserve of 
which I speak (which seems to be a universal character- 
istic of Scotsmen in presence of an English stranger) 
made it difficult for me to form as definite a judgment 
as I should have liked, but I saw that he was a youth of 
force and character, and iny report was favourable.*' 

He was taking several private pupils during the 
autumn of 1884, and writes thus with regard to his new 
plans: “Next term, as you know, I am to lecture to 
Emmanuel on the Ethics of Aristotle, and in the 
summer term on the Greek Lyric Poets. The last will 
be a delightful task. I will not take many private 
pupils next term, so as to have more time for work: 
this term I am hardly doing anything at all for myself." 
The course on the Lyric Poets was frequently repeated, 
and was always succeSsful. I remember an under- 
graduate of Christ's College telling me in 1885 or 1886 
of his pleasure in those lectures, when as yet I had 
scarcely seen my future husband. Aristotle's Ethics 
also reappeared at intervals, and of other subjects, 
various books of Plato, Cicero’s De Mnibus, Pindar, and 
post- Aristotelian philosophers formed* the usual list. In 
the last sixteen or seventeen years of his life he did 
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uot often, if ever, add an entirely new subject to Es 
stock, but there was never any lack of freshness. He 
was constantly at work on his own account, and every 
scrap oj material that he gathered in was utilised to 
give new life to a familiar theme. It often happens 
that the man who has written a book on any subjecr 
is thereby six)iled for m'od mcc trtiatinent of that topic. 
It was not so witli him. After his edition of the 
Republic came out, lie lectured on the book with greater 
zest and brilliancy than evei*, to audiences of nearly tw^o 
hundred undergiaduates and students from the womeids 
colleges. A })upil has told me that some of his friends 
went twice over to a course of lecturer on the Phaedo 
of riato, for tlie pkiasure of hearing them again. 

The secret of liis success lay in his power of enthu- 
siasm and affection. He carried his hearers along with 
him, making them feel (in the words of an old pupil, the 
Rev. C. Creighton, son of the late Bishop of London) 
that he did not aim at imparting the stores of his own 
learning, but invited them to join with him in a voyage 
of exploration. In his lectures on Plato ho seemed to 
say to us, ‘ Don’t you see what fun it all is ; come along 
with me, and let us find out what it all means.' 
There seemed to be iu his mind the same adventurous joy 
in discovery that we felt in our own." It was just as 
in his early days, wlien he poured out his soul to his 
student friends at Aberdeen ; as when his exuberance ran 
riot in the Science and Art Society at Caius ; and, finally, 
as when, in his capacity as (yiffl^d I.»ecturer, he held fast 
the interest of a critical audience of his own compatriots. 
Siace his death, such expressions as “he seemed the 
embodiment of vitality ” have recurred again and again 
in letters from sorrowing friends and pupils, and that 
“ vitality was the keynote of his teaching " ^ will be agreed 
by all who have satin his lecture-room. Tfiough he loved 
^ B«v. 0. Creighton. 
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to scale the heavens in his discourses, he would not miss 
an opportunity'for a merry hit. “ The dog is a philosophic 
animal,*' were the words with which a canine intruder on 
ah exalted Phaedo lecture was politely escorted to the 
j|oor. 

Another Emmanuel man, Mr. Bernard H. Dobson, 
I.C.S., son of Mr. Austin Dobson, writes; “I believe 
he despised the purely utilitarian aspect of lectures 
ais aids to examinations; though from personal experi- 
ence in the India Civil Service examination I think 
no one was better able to forecast the lie of the 
examiners* minds ; and he knew well, too, that most of 
his pupils were not rich enough to be able to regard the 
classics merely as literac humaniores, and had to think 
of them for the time being as an dydvLafia e? to 
Trapa'f^^p^fia rather than as a KTYjfia €9 ael. I remember 
the contempt he used to pour upon that sinister society, 
the Civil Service Commissioners ; it almost matched that 
which he reserved for pedantic verbal critics, too ready 
to alter the text. It is hardly necessary to say that 
he possessed all the arts of the lecturer in exccMs : the 
anecdotes were carefully sandwiched in to enable the 
men to write down the more pithy morsels which 
preceded and followed ; but they were generally so good 
as completely to distract the attention of the audience 
till their effect had subsided. Like all the best 
humorists, he was most completely in his element when 
the audience was appreciative. By his. enthusiasm for 
the subject, * in his hanefs the thing became a trumpet 
whence he blew Soul-animating strains, alas ! too few.* 

” This is not too high praise. Such lecturers are the 
burning need of the Cambridge of our day. vapOriico- 
ff>6poi pJkv irohOsjol, ^dtexot Be re iravpOL^: Dr. Adam 
was a Bacchant of the Bacchants. t freely admit 
that my notebooks were no sort of « index of the real 
^ Plato, Phaed* 69 0. 
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value of his lectures to me, but there were passages, 
like the closing scenes of the Pluudo or the educational 
system of the Repvhlic or the critique of Sappho — whose 
name was always written in large capitals on the black- 
board — which can never fade from the*, memory. Even 
now the philosophy which I learnt from him is part of the 
mental apparatus which keeps me jogging on day by da}V^ 
The Master says that he made liis mark as a teacher 
at Emmiiniiel iniinediately, both in teaching composition, 
and in formal lectures, and that from the first moment 
of his arrival he thoroughly identified himself with 
Emmanuel/* At that time Professor (afterwards Bishop) 
Creighton was a prominent figure at Emmanuel, and the 
Combination Boom listened to floods of paradoxical talk 
both from the Professor and from the Junior Fellow. 

He was at once on friendly terms with his pupils, 
and “ stimulated them to the foundation of the Classical 
Society, of which he wtis the life and soul, as well as the 
formal President. The reading of papers and their sub* 
sequent discussion was a valuable supplement to the 
regular teaching. It was of great direct educational 
value, and indirectly brought him into frequent and close 
personal contact with liis pupils.** ^ 

It must have been about the time of his first coming 
to Emmanuel that his friendship with Mr. Neil of Pem- 
broke, whose kindness to the unformed newcomer from 
Aberdeen we have seen, blossomed to its full development. 
Writing to me very shortly before our marriage, he says : 

Whatsoever (or one-third of v^uit) is good in me, put 

down to Neil, one-sixth to , and the rest to Plato.** 

Not that he forgot what he owed to others, but there is 
no doubt that Mr. Neil exercised over him no common 
influence. He would sometimes groan over his friend's 
omnivorous appetite for all kftids of knowledge, which was 
very different from bis own temperament t when his mind 

^ From the Master of Emmanuel. 
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was. full of one subject, no other seemed attractive, and he 
grew restive, when Mr. Neil pointed out to him the duty 
of being interested in art, in science, in French novels, 'in 
modern minor poetry, and what not. But between the 
two men there was a very deep and strong bond of 
*^cympathy. One was mercurial, the other like a rock of 
defence, and both were absolutely loyal. The custom 
grew up that they took luncheon in one another's com- 
pany every Sunday. This practice, uninterrupted by 
Adam’s marriage, which only brought in his wife as an 
additional member of the party, went on until the first 
day of Mr. Neil’s last illness in 1901 constrained him 
to break his engagement. That parting was perhaps the 
most sore trial of Adam’s life. The dedication of his 
RepuUie of Plato to the memory of Eobert Alexander 
Neil, with the beautiful motto, eU inelvov rov l3iov^ 
OTdP ai0i^ y€v6fM€vot roh tolovtol^: 
shows fche depth of the affection inspired by the departed 
friend. Little did we think, as we grieved over the 
untimely loss, that Adam himself must so soon follow, 
with his own span of life shorter by two years. 

It was probably through Mr. Neil’s encouragement 
that Adam embarked on the preparation of his first 
book, an edition of Plato’s Apology for the Pitt Press 
Series. This was published in 1887, and very favour- 
ably received. The Crito was then undertaken as another 
volume of the same series, and published in 1888. About 
this time the depression of spirits, of which we have seen 
signs in his Aberdeen cureer, came on him with a new 
intensity. He was especially liable to such troubles if 
he had any literary work on hand, though only his most 
► intimate associates were aware of them. After publica- 
tion, or indeed after the printing of the first sheets, he 
would recover all his gaiety. The last >ear and a half 
of the prej)aration of the BepuUk, axsd first the writing, 
and then again the revision for the press of the Gifford 
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Lectures, were times of much storm nd stress. It 
seemed as if his capacity for oiijoymerit must have a 
coilnterhalancing power of suifering. 

To his sister he writes in a letter not dated, hut from 
an allusion to his • booklet/’ which is to be ready for the^ 
press in a few days, and from other intenial evidence to 
be placed in 1887 or 1888 : Are you in the doldrums \ 
Because I am, fearfully, horribly. 1 am in a sort of 
waking nightmare ! And wit bout any real assignable 
pause, except boiuesicknoss, and, above all, the depressing 
consciousness of my own stupidity, ignorance, forgetful- 
ness, and falling ofl ! This oppresses me frightfully at 
times, but I must endure ! 1 always feel it jmrticularly 

at the beginning of term,^ and I can only hope that 
in the hurry and bustle of work 1 shall escape from 
myself. Oh ! for a lodge in some quiet country village, 
with £100 a year and nothing to do! Isn’t it 
melancholy to hear a young man speak in this way ? I 
ought to be full of the ardour of knowledge and the 
enthusiasm of humanity, but I am a feeble body, so I’m 
not,” 

Again : 1 wrote one letter already, but it was so 

hondbly dismal that 1 tore it up and threw it into the 
wastepaper basket. Now I feel ratlier better, having 
worked off the mood. ... I am determined to bear up 
and do my best. I shall have to work hard, only I 
don’t feel quite equal to any intellectual laI:)our, that’s 
what makes me miserable. However, after this term it 
won’t be so bad, I hope ; becfi&c 1 shall be quit of 
private pupils.” 

Once more : “ I am rather in the dumps again to-day, 
and most horribly homesick . . . with the ever-present 
consciousness of my own inefficiency I 

" What a bad Vorld it is, that we cannot always be 
with those we love. « Here I have not a soul who cares 

^ A ttying tim« to him always, even when in the best of health. 
d 
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for me really, or who would stick to me if I came a 
cropper. My work worries me a great deal more than 
it is all worth. Some day I shall resign it all, And 
become a clerk, or something of that sort. I was never 
. meant to be a student or teacher : for 1 have no interest 
in literature at all, as is proved by the fact that I never 
read anything but what I am forced to read. I expect 
there is a dreary future in store for me. . . , 

“ In the Long Vacation, if all is well, I shall either go 
to Germany and try to read hard, or else read hard up 
here. It is my intense and crass ignorance, not only of 
ordinary topics, but above all of my own subject, that 
distresses me. Now that I am an M.A. I shall be 
found out, what an ignoramus I am, for I shall be liable 
to be appointed examiner, in frightfully hard subjects, 
too. You see, since I took my degree I have learnt 
practically nothing — I began taking pupils at once. 
The only result I can show for it is £1000 and my 
own discontent. Let us hope for happier days ; but I for 
my part never hope to be what I was : I have to do the 
duties of a man, and I am the merest boy. 

“ Heigh-ho ! if the worst comes to the worst, I will 
resign and try something entirely different — I dislike 
teaching more and more, the longer I am at it. If we 
only had a little money, I think we should all emigrate 
— rbut we cannot starve. ” 

It is hard to realise, without a very close knowledge 
of Adam’s character, that at the time when he was 
writing these letters h^ was the life of the Emmanuel 
Parlour (as the Combination Eoorn, where the Fellows sit 
after dinner, is called), and making for himself a name as 
a lecturer of unusual verve. His quick changes of mood 
were a marked feature in him. So early as 1885, when 
just coming to Emmanuel, he speaks of himself as 
“ horribly miserable ” ; but his vivadty immediately made 
itself felt both at the high table, and among the under- 
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graduates. The difficulty with him wa: that, owing 
largely, 1 think, to his too exacting work at Aberdeen, 
he dould not, whon he was overdone, turn easily to mental 
recreation. If he was not fit for hard work, he was un- 
able to substitute other occupations, and the more jaded 
he felt, the more difficult it was to ]>ut away his task. 
Cycling, first on a tricycle and then on a bicycle, lawn- 
tennis, and for a while real tennis he enjoyed, and later 
on he played golf with keenness ; but physical exercise did 
not help him much in seasons of depression. The only 
resource then was to get the exhausting piece of work 
behind him as soon as possible. Though he writes that 
he dislikes teaching, it was the teaching and the routine 
work of the term that kept him from breaking 
down. Work he must, always, through temperament 
and ingi’ained habit ; but that part of his work took far 
less out of him than tlu*. self-imposed labours of vaca- 
tions. A peculiarity of Ins nature was that when he 
felt cast down, he accused himself of incompetence in 
the very things wherein he excelled, and knew that he 
excelled, such as examining, or teaching, or power of 
absorbing literature ; but fur all that he never neglected 
any duty, whatever might be the cost to himself of 
carrying it through. 

In 1885 and 1886 Adam was a candidate first for 
the Greek and then for the Latin Professorship at 
Aberdeen, to wliich Professor Harrower and Sir W. M. 
Bamsay respectively were appointed. 

In the same term as that in wUich he started his life 
at Emmanuel, he began to teach at Girton College; and 
with one or two short interruptions he continued up to 
the last to take a little work there each year, being very 
much interested in the College. He also served for 
several years on Ohe Extjcutive Committee of the College. 
On January 17, 1885^ he writes : ** I begin work with the 
Girton young ladies on Wednesday at three, and I go 
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thereafter twice a week, in all three and a half hours. 
It is a formidable task, but I'll soon get steeled to 
it, I daresay.” It did not take him long to **get 
steeled,” for on February 1 he says : “ My Girton work 
is getting on very nicely. They ape very industrious 
students even when they are not clever; and one or 
two of them are distinctly good, I no longer feel 
afraid of them. I am going to a dance there on Tuesday 
— believe it is almost big enough to be called a 
ball, but I will not trip the toe, because I dread a 
catastrophe.” 

Among his pupils there, between 1885 and 1889, 
were Miss A. F. Eamsay, now Mrs. Montagu Butler, 
wife of the Master of Trinity, and Miss A, M. Kensington, 
who was to become Adam’s wife. Adela Marion was 
the youngest daughter of the late Arthur Kensington, 
who was for several years Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
College, Oxford. 

The following letter was written after a Tripos exami- 
nation in 1889 : , 

*‘My dear Miss Kensington, — Any words of con- 
gratulation will seem cold and inadequate : I can only 
say that I am most delighted with your place. I 
used to say to you (fxXocro^ia fieyiarr) fjmnTiKi^ : I say so 
still, only I construe it thus : fiovaucrj sc. 17 = the musical 
lady sc. iari is (for copula omitted, see my notes 
passim), iieyiarr] greatest, ig. first, <f>LKo(TO(^ia in 
philosophy. The sen^e would be improved by reading 
^c\oa-o(f)la^, but I do not think there is any necessity 
for any change, . . . 

“ The only item of personal news I have that will 
amuse you is that I am a candidate for Jebb's chair in 
Glasgow. I don’t very much expect nr'"desire to get it — 
though having once reached a iK6iv6v ri in the shape of 
the Koyofi on Bei Kara^aiveiv eh rov dy&va^ I refuse 
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dwoSei\i&if or ei/ci} ^vpeiv the original \0709 ^ and its 
results.^ 

“ Hoping that you will with the star of your philosophy 
calm the raging billows of Irish discontent — I am, yours 
ever sincerely, ‘ J. Adam/* 

To the same, January 12 , 1890: “As I write there 
is a duck in Chapman’s garden making the most un- 
earthly noise, so if there are any Pindaric leaps in my 
letter, put them down to her. ... I am glad you are 
going in for the Laws. 1 still believe that the EepuUic 
is the greatest book in the world — i.e. my world (Prota- 
gorean school, you see), and that (piXoao^ia is the fjLejLarTT) 
fiovatfCTj — only now I take <f)t\oao(}>ca in a ’’’ery wide 
sense. ... I am getting out the Euthyphro^ and I will 
send you a copy when it comes out, I hope about the 
end of the term. 1 have got a lot of interesting things 
in it, I think, but (with the modest editorial bow) you 
shall judge. I hope your expedition to Greece will 
come off. Perhaps I may turn up at Athens during 
Easter too ; but it is doubtful” 

To the same, March 1* 1890: “Why did you not 
tell me that you are going *0 lecture at Girton ? I pro- 
test, it is too monstrous to leave me to hear that from 
Mr. Dale. I am very glad of it, though. Mr. Eose 
mentioned the fact after you had gone, but he was not 
sure whether it w^as Girton or Newnham you were to 
prelect at. . . . Tandem mro serio (something must be 
allowed to the unfortunate lecturer on Tully’s ends — 
so Innes denotes the Ee Finihus\ I am hoping to reach 
Greece about next Wednesday or Thursday fortnight. 
Probably we shall stay at the Grand Hotel. Anyhow, if 
it please the gods that we come, I shall hope to come 
to see you, should you be in another ttov than to fieydXo 
^voBoj(€ib{v). Innes Ifets been in this evening : he has 
* Mr. 6. G. A. Murray was appointed# 
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ideas on Bef. X, and I am waiting to see if you agree, before 
I adopt them. As you said that if ever I had any puny 
(the adjective is mim) work on, you would be glad to 
help me in your humble (the adjective is youri) way, 
if ever I get as far as the Repullic, i am sure you could 
help me in many ways, and chiefly by scathing criticism 
of my remarks, which, if you should ever care to see 
them, I will submit to you in proof. If you have 
any influence with ^ Irihe him . — Yours ever sin- 
cerely, J. Adam. 

€69 iraXiuo-^iav ! ” 

A plan of editing the Republic had by this time 
been formed, and a notice had recently been issued of the 
scheme as '‘in preparation.” Adam came to Athens 
with his friends, Mr. J. Sutherland Black of the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica and Mr. A. E. Shipley of Ohiist’s 
College. . The party invited Miss Kensington’s sister, 
Mrs. Mylne, and herself to join them in a journey through 
the Peloponnesus and to Delphi and Thebes. When the 
whole company reached the middle of Arcadia, James 
Adam became engaged to Adela Marion Kensington. 

From A. M. K.’s journal in Greece, 1890 : — “ Mar. 21. 
Great expedition up PentelicuS in company with the 
Grand Hotel party. We started four inside the carriage 
and Mr. Adam on the box, to air his Modern Greek to 
the driver, who appeared, however, to have but small 
intelligence. ... On the top we ate oranges, read 
Herodotus, and surveyed Marathon. 

Mar. 23. — At the Academy we sat down under 
an olive tree, while Mr. Adam read aloud the simile of 
the cave, and we fell to talking of our favourite topics, 
the Platonic theory of education and the Timaeus. 

“ Mar. 24. To Sunium. . . . From Laurion we pro- 
ceeded in two carriages. My codipanions were Mr. 
Black, Mr. ^ and Mr. Adaitf. Mr. took the 

' A formidable critic. - A visitor from the hotel. 
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opportunity to tell the story of his frie^id who tumbled 
down a hole in the Acropolis ; and that lasted all the 
w4y. Mr. Black listened with admirable politeness, 
covering the sins of the other two. 

“Jfcfar. 25. . ... Thence to the /9ouX??7 which amused 
us extremely. We gathered that the debate was on a 
atSrjpoSpofio^? a subject which orators on the opposition 
seemed to find very emotional. The trio^ came in while 
we were there, bringing seaweed from the tomb of 
Themistocles. I have stuck a piece in my Thucydides, 
thereby giving the work a very ancient and fishlike 
smell. 

Apr. 2. Megalopolis to Andritsaena, eight hours’ 
riding. ... By this time I had discovered that my 
horse would go ahead, and T trotted in front most of the 
afternoon. Mr. Black and Mr. Adam followed closely, 
then after a long interval the rest of the company. 

Apr. 8. To Arachova vid Delphi. J. and I quar- 
relled over Pindar. 

“ Apr. 9. The chief event of the afternoon ride was a 
halt at the field of Chaeronea, where a stirring oration 
in fluent Greek was made * to the agogiates, prophesying 
that if Tricoupi were not re-elected, Greece might be 
once more enslaved on that self-same spot. The argu- 
ments were weak, but rhetoric made up for that.” 

We were married in London in the following July. 
A great sorrow befell Adam just before our marriage, in 
the death ol a much-loved sister. We went straight 
to his home at Kinmuck aft^ the wedding. Adam’s 
best man was, of course, Mr. Neil, and our eldest child 
was named Neil Kensington. Owing to the scarcity 
of houses in Cambridge at that time, we took for a year 
a furnished house, 18. Brookside, belonging to Mrs. 
Henry Fawcett,* widow of Professor Fawcett. Next we 

* Greek Parliament. 2 Railway. 

* Messrs. Black, Shipley, Adam. ^ By J. A. 
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established ourselves in St. Giles' House, Chesterton 
Lane. There our three children were bom. In 1900 
changes in College called us to take up residence in 
Emmanuel House, in the precincts of the College. We 
were reluctant to go, for my husband feared that he 
would find himself too much in the midst of his work ; 
but when once there, he became devotedly attached to the 
beautiful house, and its still more beautiful outlook, and 
he enjoyed the increased power, that living on the spot 
gave him, of free and easy intercourse with colleagues and 
undergraduates. He liked to wander out at night, and 
gaze at the beauty of the College paddock by moonlight 
or starlight, taking especial delight in the contrast be- 
tween the broad white surface of the pond under the 
moon's rays and the yellower lights from the College 
windows, and also in the dark outline, as seen against 
the sky, of the great horse-chestnut tree which grew in 
front of the house, and overhung the pond. 

At the end of the May term, 1890, Mr. Chawner, 
who had been tutor of Emmanuel for fifteen years, 
resigned his office. During his tutorship the College 
had been steadily growing in numbers. This process 
has gone on continuously to so great an extent that 
in 1907, the year of Adam's death, the entry of fresh- 
men was equal to the total number of undergraduates 
in residence at the time of his coming to Emmanuel. 
The College decided to appoint two tutors, in considera- 
tion of the increased numbers, and chose Mr. W. N, 
Shaw (now Director of ‘che Meteorological Office) and 
Adam to fill the posts. 

To A. M. K., June 6, 1890: “To-day Shaw and I 
have been appointed tutors. . . . Every one is very 
amiable ; and if we two are successful as tutors (ie, you 
and me), and make ourselves indispensable, they will 
treat us sensibly and well. I shall try hard to get up 
the educational system of the University in the Long 
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Vacation. So shall you. I think seriorsly that it is a 
great opportunity ; a tutor has far more influence in the 
college than anyone eke, and we may be able to justify 
our existence.*' 

The Master (Mj:. Chawner) says of the tutors : “ Shaw 
was essentially a reformer, with a love of change and of 
framing new schemes. Adam, in everything that con- 
cerned the College and the University, was a strong 
conservative at heart, though he never would admit the 
imputation, and sometimes repudiated it with some 
warmth. In other respects the two men were .very 
unlike, one scientific, the other literary and emotional, 
and the two tutors were in the strictest sense comple- 
mentary to one another. Adam rated very highly the 
importance of classical studies as compared with mathe- 
matics or natural science. In pressing the claims of his 
own side he was avowedly a partisan. 

“ The joint tutorship only lasted three years. It was 
replaced by a new schen)e, which came into operation at 
Michaelmas; 1893. The principle of the scheme was 
that as far as possible the tutor should be also a teacher 
of the subjects which his pupils were studying. It 
involved an increase of the number of tutors to four. 
The change was in the first instance suggested by Shaw, 
but at a very early stage he took me into his confidence 
and we worked out the details together. I think 
experience has shown that the plan works well. Adam 
did not openly oppose, but criticised details, and it was 
clear to me at the time that Hfe would have preferred 
not to make the change. I attribute this mainly to 
his naturally conservative temperament.** 

It is perfectly true that Adam’s temperament was 
conservative, and in this connexion it is amusing to see 
his fervour for tlie Liberal Party in his Aberdeen days. 
He writes thus : “ I daresay you have found it impossible 
to visit Edinburgh and hear Gladstone's eloquent and 
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powerful orations, than which nothing has been delivered 
of recent years more calculated to rouse electors to the 
gravity of this unprecedented crisis, and make th6m 
consult at once the dignity and the interests of this 
gigantic empite by returning the Liberals to Parliament 
(Excuse the statesman-like tone of this letter ; I fancied 
that 1 was Mr. Gladstone writing a post-card).” And 
again in another letter (both are undated, but written before 
coining to Cambridge), he describes a debate : “ If you 
had only heard how I ‘ wired into * Tory rule, and evoked 
the bursts of Liberal applause, you would have stood 
aghast. But enough of this ; methinks the Government 
will tremble in their shoes.” As he grew older he 
disliked restlessness : he thought, as a rule, that not all 
is made, that might be made, out of things as tliey are, 
and that plans of reform are apt to consume energy 
which could be better applied. The one great change 
in the University that he wished for was the admission 
of women to degrees. 

His advocacy of his own studies did not arise from 
a wish to slight other branches of learning, but his 
eagerness always inclined him to overstate his case. 
His own men were so meritorious that they mmt be 
rewarded, and if there was not enough to go round — 
well, it was a pity, but it could not be helped. This 
trait came from his affectionate disposition, which was 
at the root of his nature. 

In dealing with undergraduates as tutor he was 
eminently happy. It Wks his instinct generally to say 
“no” when privileges were asked for; but he con- 
trived to soften the disappointment by a merry word ; 
and I do not think resentment was often felt. If he 
thought any disorder was likely to arise, he would send 
for leading men beforehand and try ^ to enlist their 
sympathy in maintaining discipline*; and the I’esult was 
that, especially towards the end of his time, there was 
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veiy little disciplinary work for the tutor to do. He 
was very quick to see where any trivial relaxation might 
lead to more serious consequences, and would stop 
apparently harmless practices, wherein might lie a 
dangerous germ. His warm-hearted pleasure in thq 
well-doing of his pupils met with its own reward ; the 
Emmanuel man who wrote from India after his death, “ I 
feel as if a bright light had suddenly been removed from 
my eyes,'' only expressed the feeling of hundreds of others. 
The Eev. ('. Creighton says: As tutor, to one who was 
idly wasting his time, his attitude would be one of 
humorous leinonstrancc calculated to make him feel 
what a source of interest he was missing through neglect 
of his studies, rather than of perfuncfco^y , indignation, 
which only arouses opposition. And if the sarcasm of 
his remarks was sometimes a little more biting than 
our youthful arrogance was prepared to accept with 
equanimity, this was never resented, when once we had 
found out, as it did not take us long to do, that it 
arose from the fact that he took a real personal interest 
in each one of us, and was disappointed rather than 
indignant at oui* falling short of what he expected of us." 

Another old pupil writes : “ Dr. Adam was no 
sympathiser with arm-chair students of his favourite 
authors. Hard and consistent labour was to be the 
groundwork of all prospective success, epyov S* ovSkv 
aepycLT} Si r opeiSog, he once wrote to me in my 
early and most unregenerate days. I remember he 
lectured as usual on the morning after Queen Victoria's 
death, as being ‘ an act in keeping with the character of 
that greu,t lady,' but still more, I suspect, with his own.” 

His criticisms could be stinging ; as when a copy of 
Greek verses, which had cost the writer much labour, 
was greeted with the words pbip, d\\* poSa, 

A piece of composition was thus appraised : “ Very good 
of its class”,; the pupil was elated. Then he a3ded 
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Third class/' and pride had a fall. He was some- 
times unmerciful to others besides pupils. In a friend's 
diary there is the following entry: “12 Feb. 1905.* 
Met Adam very hot on Greek question,^ and very 
peppery, with intervals of geniality. I suggested perhaps 
in view of all^ I should go to Canada, and he said 
Vyes,' concluding by saying if my head were equal 
to my heart I should be a great man.” Next day he 
repented and sent a post-card saying, “Don't go to 
Canada — Pax vobiscuiriy J. Adam.” He was always 
ready to make the a'inende honorable. He writes to the 
same friend thus: “Dec. 10, 1905. . . . I believe 

St. James somewhere says something about the y\&aara 
as setting on fire the rpo^o^ of yeVeo-t?, and being 
altogether a sort of disreputable member. It occurred 
to me yesterday that in the exuberance of the end of 
term I spoke rather wildly, and behaved altogether in a 
rude and unwarrantable fashion, not undeserving of the 
rebuke which you administered to me ; and I am writing 
to you in order to relieve my conscience by saying 
peccam? . . . Let me beseech you as a brother to shut 
your eyes to Stoic ‘ self-sufficiency ' and ‘ apathy ' and all 
the rest (though even that is sometimes great : ‘ Paete, 
non dolet ' — I hope you don’t think that is affectation ; 
if you realise the situation you won't), and contemplate 
the €/c (Tov yap y€vo<; iafiip and all that it involves. 

I suppose I should apologise for this rambling inco- 
herence too. Good-bye (eC irparruv) from your anything 
but apathetic friend, " J. Adam.” 

His interest in the after-career of his pupils was 
lasting. To one who was about to become a schoolmaster 
he wrote : 

^ An to whether Greek should remain compulsory #ii the Previous 
Examination. 

* His friend declined to take Adam’s view of the Controversy. 

^ The cause of dispute was a difference of opinion about the Stoics. 
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“ I cannot refrain from a word of advice, for it is not 
easy all at once exuere tutorcm, (1) Try to make your 
bbys like to learn — make learning pleamnt to them — so 
that they may become (j>(X6‘-<ro(f)oi (m d\rj6w, you know, 
lovers of knowledge). There is no doubt that English , 
schools don’t set half enough value on the love of know- 
ledge. ‘ The power of the love of truth, regarded only 
as an instrument of enlarging and deepening the faculties, 
has never been sufficiently regarded, either in ancient 
or modern v^ducation/ So said Jowett. And the love 
of knowledge, which every boy has naturally, though his 
teachers often crush it out of him, is the love of Truth. 
A boy’s character even is not the best possible unless he 
like to learn. 

** (2) Keep reading yourself as far as you can. Don’t 
read drivelling books about education. Bead and re-read 
especially K. L. Kettleship’s essay, ‘On the theory of 
education in Plato’s Republic^ if you can get it. It 
gives the best ideal I know of after which a schoolmaster 
or teacher should strive, and is admirable in what it says 
of the strength and weakness of public schools. You 
won’t have much time for reading, and should not waste 
it in reading third-rate novels. You will find good 
literature vastly more refreshing in the end than the 
sort of trash which people devour nowadays, and 
familiarity with the best authors will make you a stronger 
man all round, and help you to forge ahead in your 
profession. 

“ This is a longer sermon than I meant to write, but 
you must make allowances for me. I am writing notes 
on the Republic, and words come very easily.” 

In 1895 Dr. Phear resigned the Mastership of 
Emmanuel, and Mr. Chawner was appointed in his stead. 
Adam’s work #as not changed thereby, except that the 
continual growth §f the College increased the pressure 
in all departments. At the end of 1899 Mr. Shaw, the 
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Senior Tutor, went away, whereupon Adam was made 
Senior Tutor, and held the office to the last. During 
all this time, besides his full College work and outside 
examining (of which he did a great deal in early days, 
but little after 1895, except when it. fell to him to 
examine for the Classical Tripos), Adam had always 
some work for publication on hand. The Pitt Press 
edition of the Euthy 2 ^hro was published in 1890. , In 
1891 preliminary studies for the RepuUic led him to 
write his treatise on The Nuptial Number of Plato, The 
University Press then requested him to bring out an 
edition of the Protag or an. This was published in 1893. 
Meanwhile materials were being collected for the Republic^ 
and vast numbers of German pamphlets digested. In 
1894, on September 1, he writes: “To-morrow I mean 
to finish my Ferguson papers and begin the Republic^ 
On September 4 he says : “ The Republic does not 
progress much. I am gradually coming to the conclusion 
that, although I could produce a creditable school edition, 
a really big work is beyond my leisure (thanks chiefiy 
to golf) and powers. Never mind.’' September 7 : 
“ The Republic creeps slowly on, but I have got nothing 
interesting as yet.” December 17 (after the appear- 
ance of Jowett and Campbell’s edition) : “ I don’t think it 
is much good my going on to make another edition : it 
would not sell, and they deserve success. ... Its con- 
servatism in the matter of the text rather takes the 
wind out of my sails. I shall probably consult Jackson 
or somebody on the advis^oility of my dropping my little 
game.” 

He decided to continue the work, and by the end of 
1895 had finished notes on the first two books. The 
time when most of the work was done was the Long 
Vacation in each year. It was the custom for a large 
family party of his wife’s relations collect at some 
country house for about two months in the summer. 
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The house was always chosen by a sister-in-law, with a 
special eye to a study for him and a nursery for his 
children. Several large boxes of books used to be de- 
spatched in advance, and the books, when unpacked, were 
I’anged on the tap of tl\e empty boxes and on the floor. 
In the room thus prepared he sat like Marius on the 
ruins of Carthage, usually wearing a straw hat or a cloth 
cap all day, * ** to keep the brains in ” — a very odd engine 
for the purpose.^ Sometimes, but not nearly often 
enough, be would ])e induced to come for whole day 
excursions ; but, whether he could be decoyed out or no, 
he was happy in the feeling that he "was free to do 
exactly as he pleased in a congenial company. 

In 1896 he was very vigorous, and enjoying the work. 
He writes : I am developing a great talent for table- 
talk of the witty-buffoonery type, and generally send the 
children into fits over their meals. ... I am working 
hard nearly all day long from 7 o’clock on. To-day 
and yesterday I have done a chapter. It is most 
invigorating, and I get fresh points continually, some 
very pretty. You will see I am much content. I have 
picked the right books pretty well and am seldom 
brought to a standstill from want of literature. . . 

I call this a real good letter to be written currente calamo 
alter eight hours’ work or more.” A few days later he 
says: ‘‘Six more chapters, and I shall have ended 
Book III so that I hope to finish IV before the year 
is out. It is much better doing this than examining 
schools ; and unless I feel the pSach of poverty too much, 

I will do no more schools until I have begun to print 
at least. I still get lots of pretty points, which the 
editors mostly miss.” Again : “ I have finished Book III 
and hope to finish IV also, or nearly so, before I go 

* The friend’s diary, already quoted, speaks of Bnding him “ with straw 
hat turned down all ron8d, sitting on the sofa, busy with his Gifford 

Lectures. " 
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back, if I am here a month still. I am getting plenty 
of interesting points. There are still a host of German 
pamphlets that I must get hold of. I have not been for 
a single bicycle ride — I stick so to my books. I am 
perfectly well in spite of it.” 

In 1897 he was busy preparing a text of the Eepublic 
which the University Press wished to publish separately. 
It is interesting to compare this text with the large 
edition published five years later, and to note his increas- 
ing dislike of emendations, some of his own not excepted. 
The commentary advanced at the rate of about two 
books a year during 1897 and 1898. Unfortunately, 
by 1899 the strain was beginning to tell upon him, and 
until the autumn of 1900, when he finished the notes, 
it was uphill work. It could not be helped. Nothing 
could make him put aside a task, more especially when 
it was becoming irksome, and the only thing to be done 
was to try to make the conditions of work as easy as 
might be. The following extracts show the change 
of tone : I am making nothing of my book ; 

I hope I shall get a little ‘go’ when I am in York- 
shire.” “It’s dull here, and I am not making any 
TrpoKOTTijt but the indolence is making me fat.” He was 
very much oppressed and out of health, and no remedies 
of travel or rest or medical treatment seemed to do 
much good. His fear was that his mental powers were 
giving way ; but it was astonishing to see the change in 
his spirits, when the first printed sheets began to arrive, 
towards the end of 1900. There was no more talk of 
collapse after that, for some years. It should be remem- 
bered that all this time his vivacity as a teacher was 
unchanged, and very few people were aware of the 
struggles of mind through which he was passing. 

When the book came out in the autumn of 1902 it 
had an excellent reception. Shortly^before its publication 
he wrote to Professor Cook Wilson of Oxford : “ Through- 
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out my whole book I have made it my aim to rest every- 
thing on the language, and tried not to force it so as 
to tnake Plato consistent with himself ” And again, 
'‘Finally, no one has ever helped me so much in my 
difficulties as you have done, although I was a complete 
stranger to you — I hope I am no longer ; and I hope to 
show my gratitude to you by coming again for criticism 
and help, when I get into bewilderment on other subjects. 
Ever yours gratefully and sincerely, J. Adam.” To the 
same correspondent he writes after the appearance of the 
book : “ I thank you for* your most kind and generous 
letter. Such expressions of sympathy and congratulation 
are, I confess, very pleasing to me : I hunger after them 
to a quite abnormal degree.” Among others who helped 
him in the work should be specially mentioned his 
former teacher, Dr. Henry Jackson of Trinity College, 
now Eegius Professor of Greek. Dr. Jackson not only 
found time to read all the proofs, but was always ready 
to discuss doubtful points, showing that interest in the 
work of a younger man which has stirred the lively 
gratitude of a long train of pupils and friends. 

In the original scheme, Adam had intended to write an 
introductory volume of essays and a translation ; but after 
he had finished the commentary, he became less and less 
inclined to attack this remaining part of the work. 
He became interested in other subjects, particularly in 
the connexion of the Stoics with Christianity, and he 
felt that he had said nearly all he had to say about the 
Ee;public in the notes and Appendixes. It is quite likely, 
however, that he would have changed his mind again later 
on. He was always gathering fresh material, which is 
stored in numerous notebooks and large sheets of paper 
about three times the size of foolscap, and the day might 
very well have cotne, when he would have wished to make 
use of it. 

In 1898 he had the pleasure of receiving an Honorary 
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Degree from his old University of Aberdeen, and in 1003 
he took the degree of Litt.D. at Cambridge. He pre- 
sented his edition of the BepuUic as his thesis. 

No sooner was the BepuUic out than a fresh piece of 
work was undertaken. At Christmas 1902 he was 
appointed Gifford Lecturer to the University of Aberdeen. 
According to Lord Gifford’s will, twenty lectures must be 
given by every Gifford Lecturer in the course of two 
.years, ten lectures in each year, on some subject con- 
nected with Natural Eeligion. It is usual to make the 
appointments two years beforehand, so as to allow time 
for preparing the lectures. 

Adam lost no time in setting to work on his subject, 
The Beligiom Teachers of Greece ; but it is unfortunate 
that this new labour did not come a year or two later.* 
He needed time to lie fallow after the eight years’ strain 
of the BepuUiCy but he did not have a single vacation’s 
rest before beginning again. His depression attacked 
him once more, almost immediately. In March 1903 he 
writes : “ I am making no progress at all, and am in a 
state approaching abject despair. My brain won’t work, 
and lam seedy otherwise this morning. I begin to regret 
that I had anything to do with this business at all. I 
have written to Macmillan and Bowes to order Hastings* 
Dictionary to be sent to me at once, to see if it will give 
me any hints. I can’t even think of words, much less of 
ideas, though I am sitting at the table about ten hours a 
day. I seriously think I shall have to chuck it.” Next day 
he is better, but he says,'‘‘ privately I think the whole thing 
will have to be tremendously rewritten before it is fit to 
publish.” A few days later he writes : “ The Giffords don’t 
progress much, but still they creep on. No doubt in time 
they will get into shape. It is the combination of writing 
and accumulating material that is so hatld.” In September 
1903 he writes to his friend, Brofessor Davidson of 
Aberdeen : “ The subject is very vast and very laborious, 
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but I am not discontented with the progress I have made, 
though 1 am beginning to doubt whether I shall manage 
to*makethem [the lectures] as interesting as I had hoped 
to do.” A month later he writes, also to Professor^ 
Davidson: **Thei>e is little time for Giflfbrdizing — though 
a page gets added now and then. I pass through the 
usual throes of despair, which always afflict me when I 
have a big job of the kind on, but I must be content, and 
so, I am afraid, must you, if I do the best Ik r&v 
evhexp^vtavy as Aristotle says. ... I cannot deny myself 
the ]>lea8ure of sending you the latest advertisement of 
my RepvhliCy because I know you will like the gratifying 
reviews.” In the same month, writing to Professor Cook 
Wilson, he says : “ I wrote some lectures on the religious and 
theological ideas of the pre-Sophistic Greek philosophers 
this summer, and worked my brain quite dry. Xn con- 
sequence, I am rather run down, but better than I was. 
If I get safely through the job I now have on, I think I 
shall shut up shop, m far as writing is concerned, and 
devote myself to second-rate golf for the rest of my life. 
When one is cumbered with tutorial work, it is very hard 
to think consecutively.” 

The prep^iration of the Lectures was not, however, all 
weariness. It was the start that was difficult in this 
case, not the finish as with the Republic, From Holme- 
next-the-Sea, in Norfolk, he writes to Mr. T. E. Glover, in 
August 1904 : 

It is lovely here — no intruders — nothing but peace, 
except for my turbulent offspring. I have finished Socrates 
and am now deep in Plato. Of course he knocks all the 
others into cocked hats : there is no one like him, none. 
It is tremendous how he searches the depths of one’s 
whole nature. You really must devote a year or two to 
the exclusive study <!of his works, if you mean to do any- 
thing useful for the interpretation of religious thought. 
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Occasionally I read Matthew Arnold too, and he is par- 
ticularly good over Paul If only Paul had been a little 
mare Hellenic ! qitem te, Paule, reddidissem ! 

“ But enough of this. Goodbye, from your friend and 
admirer, • *!• Adam. 

Bell sounds for dinner — two young ducklings — 0 the 
pleasures of the adp ^ — the eTriyeiov etc. etc.'* 

The postscript may be contrasted with the following, 
written in 1893 : “Neil gave me a very good lunch — 
only DUCK ! Like the De Finibus, that animal dogs my 
footsteps everywhere.” 

When it came to the delivery of the Gifford Lectures, 
Adam was at his very best. The four visits that he made 
to Aberdeen for the purpose of lecturing were among the 
happiest days of his life. Thanks to the kindness of our 
liosts, Professor and Miss Davidson, and to the wonderful 
hospitality and friendliness of the Aberdeen world, every 
moment was a pleasure. The interest shown in the 
lectures was very great, and many of the audience came 
from considerable distances outside the town to hear them. 
All this delighted him. 

His punctuality and despatch in matters of business 
wei'e remarkable. He had the enviable quality of always 
getting through a piece of work more quickly than he 
expected. This was particularly marked when he was 
examining. Most men find it an effort to finish look- 
ing over the papers of the Classical Tripos, Part I, in the 
time allotted: Adam, whenever he examined for the 
Tripos, in spite of his protestations at the beginning that 
he could not possibly be ready in time, had about a week 
to spare, during which he used to exult over his still 
toiling colleagues. Mr. Leonard Whibley, an intimate 
friend of Adam *8 later years, remembers in this con- 
nexion “ how quick he was, and how#sound his judgment, 
and also how his humour relieved the inevitable pedantry 
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of Examiners* meetings.” Adam himself thoroughly 
eiyoyed examining for Part I He did it six times in 
all, ‘and he liked seeing the work of classical men all 
over the University. The meetings gave him the 
opportunity for much friendly banter, of which I believe 
he especially availed himself in the year 1904, when 
he acted as Chairman of the Examiners. 

“ In conversation,” says Mr. Whibley, “ he was admir- 
able: In general company he often let some time pass 
before he took an active part ; but when he had once 
started, he pursued the topic of the moment with a half- 
serious, half -humorous logical method. I used to think 
he was consciously or unconsciously adopting the Socratic 
irony; and there was, without any pedantry or pre- 
tence, a suggestion of the Platonic dialogue. He liked 
to sustain a thesis, by arguments consistent, even if 
absurd. In intimate conversation he was always 
sympathetic : interesting and interested — and ready 
to advise.” 

When in a cheerful vein, he was apt to visit everything 
and everybody with his gibes, not excepting his beloved 
native land. If we travelled to Scotland together by 
night, he invariably woke up at Edinburgh, and began 
to pour forth a torrent of Aberdeenshire speech, in 
which always occurred the words : “ It*s a queer country.** 
One day he writes : Truly it is a great country, and 
England is not worthy to hold a candle to it. When I 
washed myself in the waiting-room at Aberdeen, I put 
on my hat without combing hiy hair, whereupon the 
man in attendance said, ‘Arena ye gaun tae redd yer 
hairs ? * No Englishman could possibly have said any- 
thing so illuminating.’* Next day, however, he says, “ It*s 
a very queer country, so odd that it is difficult not to 
laugh.** Travelliftg to Scotland once by sea he begins a 
letter : “ It is very mce on the sea : such thoughts of 
infinity sVarm in one’s brain! Sometimes the vessel 
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(Sj^fjLO) rocks a little too much Alas ! by the end 

of the letter the steamer is apostrophised as “ this shak- 
ing, groaning, internal-economy-menacing dam(pf)-bc?kt.” 
Hie most hilarious moods were often displayed, when 
he went to Koyston to play golf with Dr. J. E. Tanner, 
another of the close friends of his later years. On one 
occasion Dr. Tanner said : If you and I had taken Holy 
Orders, wo should undoubtedly have attained the highest 
positions in the Church.” “ Yes,” he replied, without a 
moment’s hesitation : You would have been Archbishop 
of Yorkr A delicate situation at a College or Syndicate 
Meeting was often, it is said, brought to a happy ending 
by some humorous quip on Adam’s part. 

“One characteristic,” writes Mr. Whibley, “which 
always struck me was, that while he was very slow to 
take part in a contest, when he was once involved he 
fought with the utmost keenness, resource, and determina- 
tion. At first he realised the strength of the opposing 
forces, was prepared to compromise or even to give way ; 
but when he saw that there would be a fight, he 
seemed to lose his doubts ; and when he warmed to the 
conflict, he became eager and often sanguine about the 
result. In the campaign he was quick and resourceful — 
and in the strength of his convictions fought hard, but 
always with good temper and without bitterness. He 
was quick to see the weak points in the adversary’s 
arguments : he found the right retort, and expressed it 
with admirable effect and humour. 

“ These characteristics’ of slowness to engage and keen- 
ness in the engagement appeared in the controversy 
about the reform of the Classical Tripos and in the long 
struggles over compuLsory Creek.^ 

“ On the question of the Tripos he was at first carried 
away by the strength of the support gifen to the scheme 
originally proposed, and gave it a ,<no doubt) reluctant 
* In the Pi-evioiis Examination. ^ 
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assent;^ but when the issue was joined, he became 
convinced that the proposals were wrong (I now believe 
he Vas right), and he fought them hard.” 

The scheme was rejected. Amended proposals were 
then brought forward and carried in 1900. These 
Adam heartily supported, and it is generally agreed 
that they have worked well. ^ 

“ On the Greek question,” continues Mr. Whibley, be 
had hesitations and doubts — and did not join in the- 
first movements of the opposition — but he soon was in 
the thick of the fray ; and no one worked harder or 
did better service in defeating the proposals.” 

A good fight seemed to put new life into him, though 
he professed to yearn for peace and quiet. An opponent 
has said of him that he made no enemies, though he was 
such a hard fighter : his good-humoured sallies did him 
here, as elsewhere, excellent service. 

To some Emmanuel undergraduates who wrote to 
congratulate him on the success of his side in the con- 
troversy in 1905, he answered: 

“ My DEAii Dobson and other <f>iX€XK7)P€<;, — It was a 
kind thought that prompted your most acceptable letter. 
For the present the torch still burns : next time, it 
will be your business to keep it alive. 

“ Meantime, in the words of St Paul — 
rh 

elprjVTjf; hitoKcofjLevr 

In January 1906, Adam \J^as a candidate for the 
Eegius Professorship of Greek, vacant by the death of 
Sir Eichard Jebb.^ He came forward, more in response 
to the suggestion of his friends than because he had any 
strong wish to be elected. He certainly had no expecta- 

^ He signed the Boport recommending the scheme, but afterwards 
repented, 

* Dr. Henry Jackson was appointed. 
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fcion of being chosen. It is the custom at Cambridge 
that candidates for this post should give a prelection or 
public lecture before the electors and the University at 
large. This ordeal Adam welcomed with alacrity. It 
gave him the chance of mounting a palpit, and holding 
forth in an impassioned strain on the soul and immor- 
tality to large numbers of his friends. A member of the 
audience remarked that the Vice-Chancellor should have 
rung a bell, and reminded the candidate that the vacant 
chair was not one of theology. Before the election he 
wrote thus to a friend : “ Thank you also for your good 
wishes for myself. Zev fia<n\ev, ra fiev iadXa koX 
ev'^ofJbivoL<; afific SiSov^ rd Se Secvd Kal evy^ofievoi^ 
uTraXe^e (cf. PI. Jlc. ii. 142 E). So say I, for my friends 
as well as myself.” 

He was not much given to religious observances, and 
did not often go to church in vacation, when the College 
chapel was closed. But his interest in the great 
questions of life and also in the relationship between 
Hellenism and Christianity was constant. He first 
began to study the affinity of St. Paul to Plato a few 
weeks before his marriage, and continued to do so with 
immense vigour during his honeymoon. When he came 
to write the Gilford Lectures, the storehouse of material 
that he then gathered was re-opened, and it was a subject 
he would have liked to pursue still further by and by. 
In July 1906 he gave three lectures on “ The Hymn of 
Cleanthes to some two hundred Presbyterian ministers 
who had come to Cambridge for a Summer School of 
Theology. These lectures were very successful. It has 
been said that many theological students, unknown to 
him, have derived inspiration from hearing him discourse 
at one time or another. A comment, overheard and 
reported to the lecturer, delighted him : There's matter 
m that lecture for four sermons.” , His earnestness is 
sfiown by the underlying and often-quoted text of nearly 
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all his public and College lectures, which was that man 
is a <I>vt6p ovk eyyeiov aWa ovpdviov. 

During the summer of 1906 he was beginning to 
revise his Gifford Lectures for the press. This year saw 
the last of the family parties that he loved so well. 
Except that his spirits began once more to flag under 
the pressure of work, it was a particularly happy time. 
As the autumn and winter went on it was obvious that 
his College work was more burdensome to him than 
usual, and the lectures weighed heavily on his mind. A 
year before he had written : “ I am under no illusions as 
to their scientific value, but 1 hope to improve them 
perhaps a little before publishing.” When he began the 
revision, he found less to alter than he had expected ; but 
this fact, which would, if he had been in vigorous health, 
have appeared to him a sign of merit in them, he could 
only look upon as an indication of lessening mental 
power. He was induced to seek medical aid soon after 
Christmas; and as the symptoms were apparently just 
the same as those which had troubled him many times 
before during the last twenty years, it was hoped that, 
as soon as the book should be out of hand, he would recover 
his elasticity. His chief pleasure during the winter was 
to hear his little daughter read aloud favourite passages 
of the Bible on Sunday evenings. As the spring went 
on he began to be troubled by sleeplessness, which, 
after a while, assumed a more obstinate form than he 
had ever suffered from before. Still there was nothing 
to rouse suspicion of serious mftchief, and he consulted 
doctors, who gave him a reassuring report. His work 
went on, though at increasing cost to himself, and those 
about him were very anxious, as there did not seem to 
be sufficient cause, in the actual amount of work, to 
account for the Milure of his energy. 

He went to Winchester towards the end of July 1907 
to examine for the Gi>ddard Scholarship, the schoors chief 
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classical distinction. He had a special interest in the 
school, as by this time his elder boy had been there two 
years as a Scholar, and a week or two before his visit his 
ybimger boy had been placed Senior (or first) on the 
Eoll of Scholars to enter in the following September. 
Though he was evidently very far from well, he enjoyed 
the work, and was glad to realise, more fully than he 
had done before, the charm of the school and all 
belonging to it. His last game of golf was played with 
our most land host, the Headmaster, on July 27. 

He returned to Cambridge to give his last lecture, on 
July 29, at Newnham College, to an audience consisting 
of Vacation Biblical Students. The title of the lecture, 
“ Ancient Greek Views of SufTeriiig and Evil,” was, in 
the light of after events, patlietically appropriate. Many 
who heard it wrote afterwards, describing the impression 
of vitality that he made on them as they listened to his 
words. He had dreaded the effort beforehand, but as 
soon as the lecture was over lie said, “ I should like to 
give another to-morrow.” 

The next day he started for his mother's house at 
Inverurie, intending to finish preparing the Gifford 
Lectures for the press, and then to join his family in 
North Wales, for the rest of the holidays. We all hoped 
that, as soon as the book was published, he would take a 
long rest, and do nothing but routine work perhaps for 
several years. He did send the last batch of his MS. to 
the printers, as usual in a shorter time than he expected, 
and was on the pointe»ff*^mmg to Wales, when he was led 
to consult a surgeon in Aberdeen about what he thought 
to be a slight local complaint, not connected with his 
sleeplessness and other troubles. An incurable malady 
in an advanced state was discovered, as his wife learnt 
on arriving in Aberdeen on August 21 tb join him, though 
he himself did not know till seveiial days later. There 
was a chance that an operation might prolong his life, 
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and it was decided to take the rink. The operation was 
performed on the morning of August 30, 1907. Four 
hoUts afterwards he passed peacefully away. 

Those last nine days in Aberdeen were a time of 
blessed calm. By the admirable arrangement cd the 
nursing home where he was installed, 1 was allowed to 
be with him all day. His work was done, he was ' 
suffering very little, and he was free at last to rest. He 
liked to listen to reading aloud, or rather to lie in a half- 
dream while my voice went on. Boswell’s Tonr to the 
Hebrides and the Bible were what he chiefly desired to 
hear. Every evening I read St. John xiv before leaving 
him for the night, sometimes in English, sometimes in 
Greek. Our friend, Professor Davidson, came each day 
for a short visit, for my husband said it gave him 
courage to see him enter the room. Three sisters, and 
two other friends came, each once : beyond that the 
time was all our own. When he knew that he was to 
undergo the operation, he wrote and dictated several letters 
to his friends. In one of these he (juoted from Theognis ; 
OTTt 8^ fuiipa wadeiv, ovn hedoiKa vaOelv, 

He was buried at Brookwood Cemetery, Woking, on 
September 3rd. The memorial services held in 
Cambridge and Aberdeen on October 19, when both 
Universities had reassembled, showed how deep and 
widespread was the grief felt for liis departure ; but the 
best tribute to his nature is the fragrant memory he has 
left in the hearts of all who knew him. Amam, ainahUis, 
amatus he was throughout his ^ife of forty-seven years : 
owXoD? xal arevq<} was his motto for himself. I have 
tried to show how faithfully he served his generation, 
and may rest content in the sure hope Sri ovk ear^ 
avBpi ayaO^ kukov ovbev ovre fwm ovre TeXevnjaavri. 
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LECTURE I 

THE PLACE OF POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF GREEK RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 

When I accepted the invitation to deliver the Gifford 
Lectures at the University to which 1 owe the greatest 
intellectual impulse of my life, I was fully sensible of 
my inability to rival some of my distinguished pre- 
decessors in their own particular field. The studies 
which circumstances as well as inclination have led me 
to pursue are concerned with the past rather than with 
the present; and I cannot pretend either to criticise 
any existing system of philosophy, or to construct a 
new one in its place. But it seemed to me that there 
was room for a series of lectures which should attempt, 
however imperfectly, to reproduce, as far as may be 
without prejudice or passion, the:* kind of answers which 
the religious teachers of ancient Greece — that is to say, 
the poets and philosophers — were able to supply to 
those spiritual problems which are not of to-day or 
yesterday, but for all time. There is a profound truth 
in the ancient saying, neminem vere vivere diem inaeunUm^ 
rvm dierum ‘praeteritorum memorem. In its special 
application to the history of religious thought, it is 
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difficult to exaggerate the significance of this remark. 
T do not think merely of the historical fact that the 
science of Natural Theology— to quote the words of 
Professor Case — “ in its foundation and main principles, 
is a development of Greek metaphysics.’* That in itself 
would seem to be ample justification for discussing 
the philosophers of Greece in a course of Gifford 
Lectunis; but the particular suggestion which I desire 
to make is that the religious ideas of Greek philosophy 
are of jK^culiar importance for the student of early 
Christian literature in general, and more especially for 
the student of St. Paul’s Epistles and the Fourth 
Gosj>eL “ Noque sine Graecis Christianae, neque sine 
Christianis Graecae litterae recte ant intellegi aut 
aestimari possunt.” The early Fathers of the Church 
were conscious of the spiritual connexion between Greek 
philosophy and Christianity when they spoke of philo- 
sophy as the preparation or propaedeutic — irpoitapaaK^vr] 
or wpowaiBeia — for the* Christian faith ; and it is from 
this point of view, as well as on account of the bearing of 
the subject upon Natural Theology and Theism, that I 
invite you to consider the development of religious ideas 
in Greek philosophy and poetry from Homer down to 
Plato. 

Let us begin by endeavouring to form a general idea 
of the relative position of poetry and philosophy in 
Greek religious development. In a well-known passage of 
the Bepiiblk} it is said by Plato that between philosophy 
and poetry tliere was^n ancient and hereditary feud. 
By way of illustiaiing and enforcing his assertion, 
Plato cites a number of poetical fragments in which 
Philosophy and her votaries are satirised by the followers 
of the Muses. Philosophy, one of the poets says, is but 
** a clamorous hound, baying at her master ” ; the philo- 
sopher, sap another, is “great” only “in the vain 

' X. 607 B. 
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babblements of fools”; a third speaks of the “rabble- 
rout of wiseapres ” ; while another ridicules the poverty 
and* destitution of “ these threadbare thinkers.” This 
deep-seated antagonism, which continually meets us in 
Greek literature, is not sufficiently explained by a refer- 
ence to the familiar antithesis between the philosophic 
and the artistic temperaments ; for whether that antithesis 
is true or false in modern life, it is subject to essential 
qualifications before we can apply it to Greek antiquity, 
in which the provinces of the poet and philosopher 
continually overlap. N'early all the greatest Greek 
philosophy is coloured by poetical imagery and ideas; 
and, conversely, there are few of the great Greek poets 
in whom we do not meet with reflections indicative of a 
decidedly philosophical habit of mind. It is enough at 
present to mention Heraclitus among philosophers, and 
Aeschylus and Euripides among poets. And, as we shall 
afterwards see, it * is precisely in Plato, who more than 
any other Greek author unites the poet and the philo- 
sopher, that this hostility to Greek poetry is most 
marked. 

I 

What, then, are we to suppose to have been the 
originating cause of the antagonism ? From a passage 
in the Laws} it appears that the first of the four quota- 
tions selected by Plato to exemplify the feud between 
poetry and philosophy has reference to the atheistical 
views of Anaxagoras and his disciples on the subject of 
the heavenly bodies. The ordinary Greek believed the 
sun and moon to be Gods ; Anaxagoras robbed them of 
their divinity, and maintained that the sun was nothing 
but a red-hot mass of stone ; while the moon, according to 
him, contained hills and ravines, and was inhabited like 
the planet on which we live.^ In thus rebelling against 
the national religion and its deities, philosophy resembles 
a dog barking at its master. This is the meaning and 
* 967 C, D, 2 Diog. Laert. ii, 8. 
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application of the first of the passages cited by Plato; 
and as the others refer to more accidental and superficial 
occasions of dislike, we are led to conjecture that* the 
f|uarrel l»etween poetry and i)hilosophy originated in 
diflercuces about theology and religion. The conjecture 
becomes a cerbiinty as soon as we study the other side of 
the picture. Tt will be observed that the quotations 
wliich Plato gives serve only to illustrate the attitude of 
Greek jjoetry to Greek philosophy. If we are fully to 
iindei’stfind the meaning of the (juarrel, and appreciate its 
true significance in the history of religion and religious 
developnieut, we must also consider some of the attacks 
of early Greek ])hilosophy on the poetry of Homer and 
Hesiod. By so doing wc shall be enabled once for all to 
conclude that the most potent cause of strife was the 
antagonism between poetry and philosophy on the sub- 
ject of the attributes of the Godhead and his relations 
with mankind. 

Among the pre-Socratic philosophers who appear to 
have expressly protested against the Homeric and 
Hesiodic theology, three names stand out above all others 
— Pythagoras, Xenophanes, and Heraclitus. There are 
traces of similar protests also in Empedocles,^ although 
Homer and Hesiod arc not mentioned in his surviving 
fragments ; and we may infer from the general tone and 
attitude of other pre-Socratic writers on philosophy that 
they did not sympathise with the Homeric representations 
of the divine nature, altht)ugh they may not have given 
public expression to Iheir dislike. In one of those 
apocalypses or “ descents into Hades ” of which we find 
traces in early Pythagorean legends/^ it seems to have 
been related of Pythagoras that in his sojourn in the 
lower world he saw the soul of Hesiod, bound to a bmzen 
pillar and crying out, together with tke soul of Homer, 
suspended from a tree, and Burr9unded by snakes, in 

* Dids, poeL phiL fnti/. p. 160 f. 2 Dieterich, Nekyia p. 129 . 
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return for what they said about the Gods. ' ^ The story is in 
keeping with the pervading spirit of Pythagorean theology 
and ‘ethics, and may well preserve an echo of some of 
Pythagoras' own sayings. In the fragments of Heraclitus, 
there is a contemptuous allusion to poets in general,^ as 
the leaders and guides of the populace, along with severe 
animadversions upon Homer and Hesiod in particular,® 
the former of whom, he says, “ is worthy to be cast out of 
the arena and scourged, ay, and Archilochus along with 
him.'^ But we have to look to Xenophanes, himself a 
poet as well as a theologian and philosopher, for the 
strongest and most emphatic protest in Greek literature, 
against the Homeric conception of the divine nature, at 
all events until we reach the time of Plato. Xenophanes 
proclaims his dissent from the anthropomorphism of the 
Olympian theology in the famous lines preserved for us 
by Clement. “ There is one God, greatest both among 
Gods and men, resembling mortals neither in form nor in 
thought." ** But mortals think that Gods are born, and 
have dress and voice and form like their own.” “ But if 
oxen or lions had hands, or could draw with their hands 
and make works of art like men, horses would draw 
figures of Gods like horses, oxen figures of Gods like oxen, 
giving them bodies like the form which they themselves 
possessed.” “ The Ethiopians say their Gods are black 
and flat-nosed ; the Thracians make theirs fair-eyed and 
with red hair.”^ The satirist Timon, author of the 
famous aiWoi or satirical verses on Greek philosophers, 
describes Xenophanes as ‘‘ the reprover of Homer's* lies,” ® 
and in other fragments of Xenophanes' writings we meet 
with strictures on both Homer and Hesiod for falsely 
attributing immorality to the Gods. “ Homer and Hesiod ” 
-^these are his words — ascribed to the Gods every- 

* Diog. Laert. viii. 2f. * Diels, /rag. d. VormkratiJcer^ i* . 

in Bywftter. j). 49ff. 

®/r. 35, 43 : cf. Diog. l/aert. "/r. DO Diels. 

iz. 1. 
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thing which is a disgrace and shame among men, theft, 
adultery, and mutual decej>tion/' ^ The old legends 
imputing difKJord and strife to the divine nature, such as 
the stories about theomachies, and battles between Gods 
and giants, are summarily dismissed ajs “ figments of the 
ancients/' ^ 

These and similar invectives, which in reality fore- 
shadow fi’om afar the early patristic diatribes against 
iVganism, make it sufficiently clear that the feud 
between j)biloHO[)hy and poetry, of which Plato speaks, 
was mainly inspired by the odiuvt theologiciim,. On the 
one hand we have poetry, as a German writer has well 
said, “ immortalising in imperishable creations the tradi- 
tional faith," and on the other hand philosophy, “just on 
account of that faith, condemning those creations," ^ and 
at the same time — we may add — providing materials for 
a purer and more elevated conception of the divine 
nature. What is the historical significance of this 
conflict hetween jiliilosophy and poetry ? What is its 
bcfiring on the religious history of the world ? It will 
be one of the objects of these lc(!tures to furnish some 
indirect contributions to the solution of this question by 
expounding, with occasional relerences to later religious 
thought, some of the jaincipal conceptions entertained 
by Greek phiIoso])hers and poets about God and Man and 
^ature. Our review of the religious teaching of Greek 
l»oetry will show, of course, tliat the philosophers are seldom 
altogeUier just to their rival : they fix their attention too 
t^'clusively on tlie iiatfftalistic features of the poetical 
theology and tend to ignore the elements of spirituality 
and idealism which are inherent in it from the very first, 
and become more and more active as time goes on. But 
at present we are concerned only with the nature of 
the quarrel, and its cause; and in or€er that we may 
io ^tter understiind the circum^nces by which the 

/>. n, 12. . 22. 3 Krohu, der Plat. Stoat p. 262. 
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antagonism was produced, it is necessary at this stage, 
to consider the character and extent of the authority and 
influence exercised by the poetical religion and theology 
upon the life and thought of ancient Greece. And when 
I say the poetical theology, I mean first and foremost 
the theology of Homer and Hesiod, the two great 
protagonists on behalf of poetry in the feud of which I 
have spoken. 

To speak of anything like dogmatic orthodoxy or 
heterodoxy in connexion with ancient Greek religion is, 
of course, to use words somewhat freely and inaccurately \ 
for there was comparatively little persecution for religious 
beliefs in Greek antiquity. Eeligious institutions and cere- 
monies were carefully guarded ; but in respect of dogma 
the limits of toleration were very wide. We may infer 
from a remark of the Platonic Socrates that the Athenians 
in general cared little what a man believed, so long as he 
did not attempt to proselytise.^ It is nevertheless true 
to say that certain views of the Deity, and certain 
versions of the legends about the Gods and heroes, 
enjoyed an exceptional authority such as may justify us 
in designating them as orthodox, in a certain qualified 
sense of the term ; and in this restricted meaning of the 
word, it is Homer and Hesiod who are the representatives 
of Greek orthodoxy. As such, we shall see, they were 
almost universally regarded by the Greeks themselves, 
by those who dissented from their teaching, as well as 
by those who, like Euthyphro in the dialogue of Plato, 
accepted it without reserve. 

The ordinary well-educated Greek looked upon Homer 
and Hesiod as ^the founders of the national, that is, the 
Panhellenic or Olympian, theology. We are expressly 
told by Herodotus that it was Hesiod and Homer who 
** made the Greet theogony, assigned to the Gods their 
appellations, distinguished their provinces and ai*ts, and 
' Euthyphro 3 C. 
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indicated their various forms.” ^ The Olympian theology 
did not, of course, spring self-created from the imagination 
of Homer and Hesiod, like Athena from the head of 
Zeus ; nor does Herodotus imagine anything of the kind. 
The idea of absolute genesis or creation out of nothing is 
always foreign to Oreek thought, and the poet, who is 
universally regarded by the Greeks as a maker, may be 
said to make a theogony ” when he reduces theological 
discord and chaos into harmony and order, just as the 
Creatoi^ himself, according to Plato, created or made the 
universe by imprinting definite mathematical forms on 
indeterminate and sliapeless matter. In this sense of 
the term, Herodotus is not improbably right when he 
asserts that Homer and Hesiod “made” the Greek 
theogony; for although the elements of the Homeric 
pantheon are pre-Homoric, in the Iliad and Odymy 
perhaps for the first time they are combined into a more 
or less coherent and organic whole. Wc may well 
suppose that it is the genius of the poet which has to a 
large extent brought order out of the chaos of pre- 
existing legends and l)elief — that it is the universalising 
instinct of ])oetry wliicli lias apprehended and trans- 
figured tlio universal element in the particular cults, 
creating out of hauil and ])rovincial deities the awe- 
inspiring figures of a single Zeus, a single Apollo, a single 
Poseidon, and so on, and thus establishing what may 
truly be called a national or Panhollenic theology. But 
in any case, the import.int jioiiit for us to grasp is that 
Herodotus attrilmtcs to “Monier find Hesiod something of 
the authority which tlie adherents of a religious system 
ascribe to the founders of their faith. That Homer was 
regarded in anti<juity as primarily responsible for the 
Hellenic theology is appireni from many other indica- 
tions in Greek literature, and especially from the fact 
that it is Homer whom Plato chiefly quotes to illustrate 

' ii. 53. 
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the false and unworthy notions of bhe ditine nature 
against which he protests in the BeptiUic, 

We may therefore regard the poems of Homer and 
Hesiod as the chief literary monuments of Greek 
orthodoxy, according to the conception of orthodoxy that 
prevailed in the most flourishing period of Greek 
intellectual life. As Professor Butcher has remarked, 
the Greeks, like the Jews, had their sacred volume. 
Already in the seventh century b.c., at the Delian 
festival and in many other parts of the Hellenic world, 
they assembled to hear their minstrels recite the 
Homeric poems. At Athens, from the sixth century 
onward, a public recitation of Homer was held every 
fourth year at the Panathenaic festival. It was analogous 
to the Jewish provision that once in every seven years 
the law was to be read at the Feast of Tabernacles in the 
hearing of all Israel.”^ The modern reader is so 
accustomed to look on Homer as a poet and nothing 
more, that it is difficult for him to realise that Homer 
was also a great religious teacher, whose representations 
of the Godhead and his attributes had a practical influence 
on the lives and conduct of the Greeks. But if we 
transport ourselves into the atmosphere of ancient Greek 
life, we shall see that it was not only natural but 
inevitable that Homer should exercise an authority of 
this kind. For one thing, the Greeks almost invariably 
conceived of the poet as a teacher. “ Poets,” says Plato 
in the LysiSy ‘‘are as it were our intellectual fathers 
and guides.”^ Aristophanes’ "ideal of the poet was 
essentially the same, although his practice fell short of 
his profession. In the Frogs he passes the following 
judgment on certain features of ancient realism which 
frequently meet us in what we may perhaps call the 
problem-plays of* Euripides : “ No doubt the story of 

Phaedra and Hippqllytus is true; but it is not a fit 

^ Harvard Lectures p. 105. ® 214 A. 
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subject for dramatic treatment. It is the duty of the 
poet to suppress what is evil, and not exhibit it upon 
the stage. For just as children have a schoolmaster 
to direct them, so poets are the schoolmasters of grown 
rnen/'^ There is an echo of Aristophanes' sentiment in 
the sf^cond book of Plato’s Republic y where the philosopher 
insists tliat little children must be taught by their 
teachers only those fables and legends which are morally 
pure and wholesome, and that poetry must be required 
to make tales of a similar character for them as they 
grow older.^ It is tlie conception of the poet as a moral 
and religious teacher that explains in some degree 
the lofty prophetic tone of writers like Pindar and 
Aeschylus. Nor should we omit to notice that the 
underlying presumption of the whole of Plato's attack 
up<jn (Ireek jmetry is that poetry was the universally 
ro(jogni8ed teacdier of Greece. The head and front of 
his indictment is not that ])oetry does not teach, but that 
her doctrines — so Plato at least believed — are too often 
demoralising and degrading. 

Wo have seen that Aristophanes and Plato speak of 
poets as the teachers or schoolmasters of adult Greece ; 
but in another and more literal sense they were also the 
teachers of the young. ** As soon as children have 
learnt how to read,” says the Platonic Protagoras, *‘and 
are likely to \inderstand what is written, their teachers 
set before them the good poets to read as they sit upon 
the benches, and compel them to commit the poems to 
memory ; for these ^>0«ns contain many exhortations, 
many descriptive passages, many eulogies and encomia of 
the heroes of old. The object of this is to kindle a 
spirit of emulation and induce the boy to imitate these 
heroes and aspire to become like them.” ^ The orator 
Aeschines declares that “ we study the maxims of the 
poets in our youth in order that we may use them 
^ 1062 ff. ; cf. 1032 If. 378 C, D* 325 E. 
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when we have grown to manhood.”^ We learn from 
another passage of Plato that poetic anthologies were 
sometimes made with the object of instilling the wisdom 
of the poets into the youthful mind ; ® and it is to a later 
anthology of this kind, the anthology of Stobaeus, that we 
owe many of the finest fragments of the Greek dramatists. 
The poets who played the chief role in the education pf 
the young were Homer, Hesiod, and the so-called gnomic 
poets, particularly Theognis. How thoroughly they 
were assimilated may be seen from the fiequeucy with 
which these poets, and especially Homer, are quoted and 
alluded to throughout the whole history of Greek 
literature. “ Most men who had an opinion to defend,” 
says Grote, ‘‘ rejoiced to be able to support or enforce it 
by some passages of Homer, well or ill-explained — ^just 
as texts of the Bible are quoted in modern times.” ^ 

With regard to Homer in particular, we have a 
considerable body of evidence showing that the most 
extravagant claims were advanced on his behalf about 
the time of Plato by those votaries of Homer who were 
called Homeridae.” Not content with describing him 
in general terms as the educator of Greece, they some- 
times went so far as to maintain that all the lessons of 
statesmanship, war, religion, and morality were to be 
found in Homer, and that the sole and indispensable 
requisite for living well was to know this poet thoroughly.^ 
The contention in fact was that the Iliad and Odyssey 
contained the sum of human knowledge, and were a 
kind of inspired revelation of uhe whole duty of man, in 
every department of human life. Just as Tertullian sug- 
gests that* the Christian revelation in the Now Testament 
satisfies all legitimate curiosity, and supersedes the 
necessity of further inquiry, so also, in the view of these 
enthusiasts, if we may trust the description of them 

^ In Ctesiph. 135. ^ Plato i. p. 455. 

2 Xaifw 811 A. “ Plato, Mep. x. 606 E. 
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which Plato gives, whatever is not in Homer, is either 
superfluous or untrue. The exposition of the ethical and 
religious doctrine of the Homeric poems occupied 'the 
energies of many writers in the time of Plato. In those 
cases wliere the plain and literal meaning of Homer's 
text apj)eared to convey an undesirable lesson, recourse 
was had to the liypothesis of a hidden or cryptic mean- 
ing {{movoLa), in order to save the character of Homer as 
a teacher of religion and morality ; for assuredly," as 
Heraciides afterwards said,^ “ Homer was an impious 
person, or else he spoke in allegories." This allegorical 
method of interpretation was, however, by no means 
confined to passages in which a literal exegesis would 
have imputed falsehood and immorality to the Gods ; 
and in course of time it became the instrument for 
reading into Homer whatever ethical, political, religious, 
and even metapliysical doctrines were believed by 
his expositors. * ** At one moment," says Seneca, “ they 
make Homer a Stoic, at another an Epicurean, at 
another a Peripatetic, at another an Academician." ^ 

The habit of interpreting Homer allegorically is an 
interesting testimony to the half-sacred character of the 
Ili<id and Odysf^cy ; for sooner or later there is nearly 
always a tendency to allegorisni in the exposition of 
writings to which a j)eculiar sanctity is attached. The 
method began very early in Greek literary criticism. It 
was practi^sed in tlie end of the sixth century B.c. by 
Theagenes of llh{\ginm, wlio is said to have been the 
first to vrrito a book , oU ^llomer.^ In the fifth century, 
Anaxagonis, we are told, asserted that the subject of 
Homers poetry is in reality virtue or righteousness;^ 
and the same metliod underwent a new development in 
the hands of his pupil Metrodorus of Lampsacus, who 


* AUtg, Himu af.l hut. 

* KpiH. 88. 5 (quoted by Grote, 

p. 455). 


* Diols, frag. d. VwmlcraJtikeft. 
p. 510. < 

* Diog. Laert. ii. 11. 
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anticipated the Stoics by interpreting f-he Homeric Hera, 
Athene, and Zeus as physical principles, and seems to 
have conceived of the different Homeric heroes as purely 
symbolical representations of physical and other ideas.^ 
Agamemnon, he said, means the aether, Achilles the 
sun, Helen the earth, Alexander the air, and Hector the 
moon. The Goddess Dernetcr is an allegorical repre- 
sentation of the liver, while the spleen and the bile are 
symbolised by Dionysus and Apollo.^ Democritus also 
wrote a book called Tpvro^kveia, in which the Homeric 
Pallas was identified with wisdom, because she is the 
mother of the three component elements on which all 
the prosperity of mankind depends — good reasoning, good 
style, and right action.* Other pre-Socratic writers and 
teachers of less importance were addicted to the same 
method ; and even so rationalistic a thinker as Socrates 
himself occasionally emifioys this weapon of interpretation, 
though only in a vein of mingled playfulness and earnest.* 
Among the immediate pupils of Socrates, Antisthenes, 
the founder of Cynicism, wrote a series of works 
upon Homer in which he seems to have given an 
allegorical interpretation to various episodes of the 
Odyssey, as for example those of Circe and the Cyclops.* 
In the Second Alcibiades of Plato we have an excellent 
description of the allegorical theory of poetry. *'Let 
me tell you, my good sir,” says the Platonic Socrates, not 
without a touch of his usual irony, “ Homer is in the 
habit of speaking in riddles, and not only Homer, but 
nearly all the other poets too . For the whole of the 
poetic art is enigmatic from its very nature, and it isn't 
possible for the man in the street to understand the 
meaning of a poet ; moreov^er, in addition to the naturally 
enigmatic character of poetry, it sometimes haj^pens that 

^ See Zeller, Phil, d^Griechen^ i. * Xen. Mem. i. 3. / ; cf. Symp, 
p. 1019. 3. 0. 

® Diels® i. j>. 326, § 4. ^ ® Diog. Lacit. vi. 17 f. 

• Zeller, l.c. p. 930 71 . 4. 
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the Mune lays hold of a man who is of a grudging dis- 
position, and anxious to conceal his wisdom as far as 
|)08sible instead of revealing it to us, and then it is 
found to be a task of quite portentous difficulty to make 
out the idea in the i>oet*s mind ” ’ It is clear that we 
are dealing with a theory of literary criticism which 
requires us to suppose, not only that Homer is inspired, 
but that a measure of inspiration is necessary also to his 
interpreters, if they are to fathom his true meaning^ 
and here again we are struck by the remarkable analogy 
presented by the history of Christianity and Christian 
dogjua. Such a tlieory of inspiration is actually out- 
lined by Plato in the Ion? It is suggested in that 
dialogue that Homer, his interpreter, and the audience 
an* as it were a chain of magnetic rings, the first of 
wliich is th(; ])oct., the second the rhapsodist, and the 
third the listener. Py means of these rings, says Plato, 
the God draws men's souls wherever he lists, communi- 
cjating his power from link to link of the chain. One 
poet is attached to one Muse, another to another ; and we 
call the phenomenon possession or inspiration^* 

The later history of the allegorical method of criticism 
forms an instructive chapter iu the history of human 
thought. A great impetus was communicated to it by the 
Stoics, whf) made an attempt to sliow that the Homeric 
deities and legends were only symbolical expressions of the 
truths of etliics, natural ])hilosophy, and metaphysics. In 
the hands of the Jewisli Hellenists, and especially of Philo 
the Jew, the wirne ln0th<?^l is a])plied to the interpreta- 
tion of the Old lestament, much of which Philo con- 
strues as a cryptic or esoteric presentation of Platonism, 
or rather of that eclectic fusion of Plato with Stoicism 
which had so great an ■'influence on the development of 
early Christian doctrine. Allegorical axpositione of the 
Old Tostainont are found also in the^ Epistles of St. Paul, 
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as for example in the Epistle to tht Galatians.^ The 
allegorical method afterwards became a favourite weapon 
among the early apologists of Christianity, by whom it 
is constantly used in the elucidation of sacred as well as 
profane literature. ^ It was to a large extent by means 
of this arbitrary and elastic principle of interpretation 
that they endeavoured to establish their favourite thesis 
that Plato is only McDva^^ — “ Moses speaking 

in Attic Greek.’* The Neoplatonists, too, for their part, 
are never weary of seeking allegories in the works 
not only of Homer, but also of Plato; both in the 
myths, where we expect to encounter a veil of symbolism, 
and even more eagerly and indefatigably in the sterner 
abstractions of his dialectical dialogues, such as the 
Parmenides, With the single exception of the Penta- 
teuch, it may be doubted whether any body of literature 
has suffered so severely at the hands of the professional 
allegoriser as the dialogues of Plato, in spite of the fact 
that Plato himself rarely alludes to this mode of criticism 
without some degree of irony, and has actually furnished 
us in the Protagoras with a long and elaborate satire 
on the violent and arbitrary canons of interpretation 
employed by writers of this ^chool.^ 

But it is time to return to Homer. The evidence 
which I have adduced will enable us to form some idea 
of the moral and religious influence of poetical literature 
in ancient Greece, and especially of the Homeric poems ; 
but in order to realise the practical effect of the writings 
of Homer and Hesiod on the liVbs of men, it may be well 
to consider some of those passages in Greek literature in 
which the teaching of these poets is appealed to in re- 
commendation or defence of some particular line of 
conduct. In the Eumenides of Aeschylus, after Apollo* 

^ iv. 21-31. ♦ tion in antiquity, the reader may 

* 889 Aff. Of. Phaedrus 229 C ff, be referred to Stewart’s Myth$ of 

For an interesting account of the Plato pp. 230-258. 
allegorical method of interpreta- 
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has urged that Oi*estes had slain his mother in obedience 
to the commands of Zeus, the Furies reply: “Accord- 
ing to thy words, Zeus hath regard to a father s doom ; 
howbeit he put in chains his own aged father, Cronus ” ^ 
The murder of Orestes* father is excused or palliated by 
the example of Zeus himself. In like manner, the 
Athenian Euthypbro, who is represented by Plato as 
the impersonation of consistent and self-satisfied ortho- 
doxy, defends his own unfilial conduct to his father by 
citing the treatment of Cronus by Zeus. A more in- 
structive illustration is furnished by the Clouds of 
Aristophanes. One of the scenes of that drama repre- 
sents a contest between the Just and Unjust Arguments, 
which are brought upon the stage and hold a debate on 
the rival claims of Eighteousness and Unrighteousness to 
the allegiance of mankind. “Where is Justice?” asks 
the Unrighteous Argument. “Her seat is in heaven,” 
is the reply. “ How comes it then, if Justice exists, that 
Zeus has not been put to death for imprisoning his 
father ? *’ And in a later passage of the same play the 
Unjust Argument formulates this rule of life: “Follow 
the impulses of nature ; be frolicsome and laugh ; con- 
sider nothing shameful ; for if you are caught in adultery, 
you can plead that you have committed no sin; you 
can appeal to the example of Zeus, and point out that 
he too is the slave of love and woman ; and how can 
you, that are but a mortal, be stronger than a God ? ” * 
This is just the motive to which the Nurse in 
Euripides’ aypeals when she encourages her 

mistress to sin ; and, indeed, Euripides is always insisting 
on the incentive to immorality which is furnished by 
the example of the Gods. It may be desirable to quote 
tt single illustration, perhaps the most vigorous of all the 
many vigorous attacks upon the Godsb contained in the 
writings of the most iconoclastic of Greek poets. The 

‘ «J4S ff. a 903 ff. * » 1078 ff. 
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youthful Ion in the play which bears his name thus 
expostulates with Apollo : 

“Yet must I plead 

With Phoebus— what ails him? He raviaheth 
Maids, and forsakes : begetteth babes by stealth 
And heeds not, though they die. Do thou not so 1 
Being strong, be righteous. For what man soever f 
Transgresseth, the Gods visit this on him. 

How were it just then that ye should enact 
For men laws, and yourselves work lawlessness? 

For if — it could not be, yet put it 'so — 

Ye should pay mulct to m(?n for lawless lust, 

Thou, the Sea-king, and Zeus the lord of heaven, 

Paying for wrongs should make your temples void. 

For, following pleasure past all wisdom’s bounds. 

Ye work unrighteousness. Unjust it were 

To call men vile, if we but imitate 

The sins of Gods : — they are vile which teach us this.” ^ 


More than any other Greek poet Euripides reflects the 
modes of thought and feeling current in his generation ; 
and it is therefore reasonable to suppose that there were 
many of the Greeks who argued in this way. The 
strictly orthodox view, indeed, as we shall afterwards 
see, required the Gods to teach by precept only, and not 
also by example ; and hence it is the Unjust Argument 
which in the play of Aristophanes appeals to the conduct 
of the Gods as an excuse for immorality; but as soon 
as men began to reflect on the ethical significance of 
their theology, we may be sure that it began to influence 
their lives. If such legends had' been purely otiose and 
inoperative, Euripides and Plato would never have 
attacked them with so much vehemence. In point of 
fact, it is precisely on the ground that the Homeric 
theology exercised a corrupting and degrading influence 
upon character that Plato falls foul of it in the BepMic 
and elsewhere. Plato. <leclares that there is no possible 
^ 436 fF, tr. Way. 
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alternative except to reject such stories altogether. ‘‘ It 
is not true/' he says, “ that Uranus committed the actions 
attributed to him by Hesiod ; it is not true that Cronus 
thus avenged himself upon his father; and as for the 
deeds of Cronus and his sufferings aijt the hands of his 
son, I would not have them told in this light-hearted 
way to the young and foolisli even if they were true. . . . 
Wo must not tell a youthful listener that if he commits 
the greatest crimes he will be doing nothing new or 
strange, . . . but only wliat the first and greatest of the 
Gods has done before lum.” ^ In the same way Plato 
proscribes the Homeric and Hesiodic stories of feuds and 
battles between tlie Gods, lest they should encourage the 
citizens of his Kepublic to think lightly of quarrelling 
with one another. Tlie theory of a deeper or hidden 
meaning will not help us here; for even if Homer 
spoke in parables, children, says Plato, cannot distinguish 
between fact and allegory. They inevitably take the 
symbol for the truth.- According to Plato himself, the 
object of all true religion is “ assimilation to God, so far 
as it is possible for man.’’^ It is therefore an essential 
part of his conception of the divine nature that it should 
furnish an ethical ideal for mankind. The theology of 
Homer, in his opinion, provided no such ideal, and must 
tlicrefore be discarded. 

After what has now been said, it vrill readily be con- 
ceded tliat the feud between philosophy on the one 
hand, and the old Homeric an<l Hesiodic X’eligious ideas 
on the other harr^ is olio of the most striking features 
in Greek religious development. Regarded from this 
point of view, the evolution of theological and religious 
thought in Greece, as it is embodied for us in the 
works of Greek literature, may be regarded as the 
result of the action and iuteractioif of the two rival 
principles of orthodoxy and dissept We must beware, 

‘ ii. 877 E ff. * 378 D. • Thoact. 176 B. ^ 
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however, of supposing that the poetical tlieology itself 
remained stationary. The truth is rather that there 
are two main streams of development, the poetical and 
the philosophical, which for the most part pursue a 
separate and independent course until the time of 
Euripides. On the one hand the poets, especially 
Pindar, Aeschylus, and Sophocles, without abandonii^; 
the old Homeric anthro^jornorphism, gradually purified 
and spiritualised the elements of religious idealism already 
contained in the Homeric poems, at the same time 
allowing the grosser features of the Homeric and 
Hesiodic theologies to recede into the background, 
without, however, entirely vanishing from view. It is 
Sophocles who represents the climax of this movement 
on the part of Greek poetry: more than any other 
Greek poet ho seems to lay hold of whatever there is 
of divine and imperishable in the traditional faith of 
Greece, and consecrates it for all time in those incom- 
parable dramas, which arc the most perfect embodiment 
of the Hellenic genius at its best. On the other 
hand, the pre-Socratic philosophers were more and 
more led by their physical speculations towards a view 
of the universe in which no room was left for the 
Homeric Gods, and began to express their dissent at a 
very early period of Greek thought. As the poetical 
development culminates in Sophocles, so the philo- 
sophical — I speak at present only of pre - Socratic 
philosophy — culminates in Anaxagoras, whose doctrine 
of a world-forming Nous confkined the promise of a 
teleological interpretation of Nature, such as Plato and 
Aristotle afterwards developed. In Euripides, whom the 
ancients were fond of calling “ the philosopher upon the 
stage,” the two concurrent streams converge and meet : 
there is hardly a Single idea of first-rate importance in 
pre-Euripidean theology and ethics, whether popular, 
poetical, or philosophical, which is not re-echoed some- 
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where in the writings of that extraordinary man. But 
the cifect of the Euripidean drama upon traditional 
beliefs was in the main destructive ; and in a survey of 
Greek religious development he should bo considered in 
connexion witli tlie so-called cpocJi of Illumination, 
whose poetical interpreter lie was. With Socrates a 
new era begins, and from this point onwards the advance- 
ment of religious thought in Greece is effected by 
philosopfiy alone. 

Such, in brief outline, is the course which our inquiry 
will pursue. We shall first consider the poetical de- 
volopinent from Homer to Sophocles, and afterwards the 
philoso])hical from Tlialos to Anaxagoras. The teaching 
of the Sophist.s and of Euripides will claim our attention 
next , and tlie remainder of the lectures will be devoted 
to Socrates and Plato. 



LECTURES II AND III 

HOMEK 

In accordance with the plan proposed at the end of the 
preceding lecture, we have now to consider the chief 
features of the Homeric religion, llecent archaeological 
investigation has shown, of course, that Homer, instead 
of standing at the commencement of Orreek history, 
belongs to a compjiratively late period ; but as it is the 
evolution of religion within the limits of Greek literature 
with which these lectures are to deal, I will not attempt 
to penetrate beyond the epoch represented for us by the 
Homeric poems. 

The three main questions which we shall attempt to 
answer are these: First, what is the Homeric repre- 
sentation of the divine nature ? Secondly, what is 
Homer's conception of man's duty to the Gods ? And 
thirdly, how does Homer conceive of the future life? 
God, man's obligations to God, and immortality — these 
are the three great corner-stones of religious belief, and I 
will consider them in this order. 

All men, says Homer, have need of Gods : 7rdpTe<i Sk 
Oe&v ')(aT4ova dvOpwiroi} In thist^profound and memorable 
sentence, on which Melanchthon among others loved to 
dwell, — he used to say it was the most beautiful verse in 
Homer, — the poet gives expression not only to the 
universality of the religious instinct, but also to the 
foundation on which religion everywhere rests, man's 
consciousness of dependence on a personality or person- 

* > Od, 3 . 48 . 
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alities higher than his own. For the religion of Homer 
in particular, this saying should he regarded as an 
authoritative text f)r motto; for by far the most striking 
and charactc'i’ist i(‘ feature in liis faith is the extent to 
which iM»th man and nature are conceived as dependent 
on the }i(‘avenly powers. Turn where he may, man, in 
Homer, finds liiniKolf in contact with tlie Godhead, for 
the (fods ar(i everywhere; irdvra irXrjpr) Be&v , — ^‘all 
things are full of (Jods,” — as Thales said;^ and nothing 
a[)ptvars to Homer more rcfisonable and obvious than that 
he sliould asci’ibe all the activdti(\s of human life and 
history, an^l all the phenomena of external nature, to the 
direct and imimuliate agency of the divine. “ The period,” 
says 0. 0. Miillcr, “ from wliich we have inherited the 
])opiilar religions of antiquity, together with the poetry 
which grow upon the soil which they provided, a period 
into wliich we can transport ourselves only by a sudden 
leap of the imagination, is distinguished from the age 
in wliicli wo live ])y one conspicuous feature. It re- 
garded every form of intellectual life, nay, life itself in 
all its forms, as the nnintermittent operation not of 
individual forces and causes, but of higher supernatural 
powers, and viewed man for the most part us only the 
focus in wliicli these active powers meet and reveal 
themselves to mankind.” 

-Wo may perhaps illustrate the difference between 
Homer’s attitude and our own by comparing the effect 
produced upon the Homeric and the modern mind by the 
contemplation of the sda in storm and calm. Except in 
moments of deep Jigious feeling, prompted by gratitude 
for deliverance fi’oiu imminent jieril, or by a sense of the 
weakness of man in the face of the mighty forces of 
nature, we do not ordinarily hear the voice of God in the 
tempest, or see his hand in the stilling of the wave ; we 
think of secondaiy and subsidiary ^causes ; and even when 
* Arist. de An. i. 6. 411^ 8. 
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the religious consciousness rises from nature to nature’s 
God, the Deity still remains apart, rousing and assuaging 
the waves by his almighty will, but not, except by a 
poetical figure, present in his own person amid the 
tumult which he sways. In the view of Homer, on the 
other hand, the atmospheric conditions are not in any 
true sense the cause of storm ; secondary and subsidiary 
causes he scarcely recognises : the one and only cause is 
the personal action of the deity whom winds and waves 
obey. “ Now the lord, the shaker of the earth . . . saw 
Odysseus as he sailed over the deep; and he was yet 
more angered in spirit, and shaking his head he com- 
muned with his own heart . . . ' Methinka, that even 
yet I will drive him far enough in the path of suffering.’ 
With that he gathered the clouds and troubled the waters 
of the deep, grasping his trident in his hands ; and he 
roused all storms of all manner of winds, and shrouded 
in clouds the land and sea : and down sped night from 
heaven.” ^ When the Christian poet sings 

“ He ifiants his footsteps in the sea 
And rides upon the storm,” 

or, to take another instance, 

^ ** His chariots of wrath the deep thunderclouds form ! 

And dark is his path on the wings of the storm,” 

the language is felt to be metaphorical, not only by the 
reader, but even by the poet ; or at all events, it is much 
more nearly metaphorical than ftxiy such language would 
be in Homer. To Homer, such a description would be 
true in a literal and not merely in a poetical and figurative 
sense ; for in Homer, truth is poetry and poetry is truth. 
Thus Poseidon has “ his famous palace in the deeps of 
the mere, his glistering golden mansions builded, im- 
perishable for ever”^ he is the immanent, indwelling 
^ Od. 5 . 282 ff, tr. Butcher and Laug. 
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monarch o( the eea ; and when he mounted his chariot, 
and rode upon the waves, “the sea-beasts frolicked beneath 
him, for well they knew their lord.”^ And what we 
have said of the sea is equally true of earth and air and 
sky. The entire framework of the universe is penetrated 
and quickened tliroughout all its parts by the multi- 
tudinous presence of the divine, revealing itself not only 
in the uniform and regular sequence of natural phenomena, 
but also from time to time in those exceptional and 
arbitrary suspensions of natural law which later ages 
pix)nourice to be miraculous. In a certain sense we may 
say that in Homer the age of miracles, so far from being 
past, is hardly even begun ; for the distinction of natural 
and supernatural, which the conception of miracles 
appears to presuppose, is scarcely existent in a world 
where every natural phenomenon is a tlieophany. On 
this account the greatest miracles of Homer seem even 
to the modern reader altogether natural and right. 
When the horse of Achilles bows his head and addresses 
his master, we aie satisfied, because it is the white- 
armed goddess Hera wlio gave him speech,^ and Q^oX 
Be re rrdvra Bvvavrai : nor does tlie delaying of the 
dawn by Atlame^ fill us with more amazement: it is 
felt to be in perfect harmony with the Homeric point 
of view. We are much more sensible of the miraculous, 
when we read in th(i Old Testament that Jehovah 
“ hearkened unto the voice of a man,'' “ and the sun stayed 
in the midst of lieaven, and hasted not to go down about 
a whole day.” * «. 

The truth is the ubiquity and nearness of the 
Godhead are liardly less conspicuous in Homer than in 
tlie Psalms of the Old Testament. As far as appertains 
to this doctrine, tlie Homeric Greek might have said, 
with the author of the hundred and Jliii-ty-ninth psalm, 

* 7/. 13. 21 fl*. Ung. 

- If. 19. 401 ff. 


» 0 (^ 23. 243 ff, 

* Josh. X. 13, 14. 
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If I ascend up into heaven, thou ai e there : if I make 
my bed in Sheol, behold, thou art there” But Homer’s 
conception of the divine omnipresence assumes a totally 
different and far less spiritual character by reason of his 
polytheism. Instead of a single all-embracing Deity, 
whom “ even the heaven of heavens cannot contain,” we 
find a multitude of separate personalities, each with Jiis 
peculiar province, attributes, and rights, and each pursuing 
aims and objects of his own. There is, as we shall see, 
a certain unity or identity of nature in these several 
deities ; but the Homeric polytheism is otherwise frank 
and unrestrained. 

It is true, of course, that the will of a particular God 
is sometimes thwarted by the inexorable decrees of 
Destiny or Fate, to which even Zeus himself must 
yield. ‘‘Ah woe is me,” cries Zeus, “for that it is 
fated that Sarpedon, the best-beloved of men to me, 
shall be subdued under Patroklos son of Menoitios ! ” ^ 
And when he bows to the inevitable, “ he shed bloody 
raindrops on the earth, honouring his dear son, that 
Patroklos was about to slay in the deep-soiled land of 
Troia, far off from his own country.” ^ But the con- 
ception of Fate is so far from clear in Homer, that in 
other places he does not sei^arate it from the dispen- 
sation of Zeus himself;^ and even where Destiny is a 
power above the Gods, it remains an implacable 
ordinance or law, with none of the divine attributes 
except omnipotence. 

It is therefore inadmissible tp attribute a monotheistic 
value to the notion of Fate in Homer. The most 
that we can say is that the Homeric conception of 
Destiny, regarded as a power to which Gods and men 
alike must bow, is a kind of unconscious tribute to 
that instinct for ^unification which often asserts itself in 

» IL 16. 438 f. Lang. 

* //. 16. 459 ff. Ung. " 


* otffa, ^oipa, etc. 
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polytheistic religions. After Homer, we meet with the 
theistic interpretation of Destiny now and then in poetry, 
but it is not at all common in Greek thought before, the 
Stoics. There is more to be said in favour of the view 
wliich finds an approximation to monotheism in the 
position occupied by the Homeric Zeus. The celestial 
kingdom is no anarchy, but a well-ordered common- 
wealth or state, in which, as in the terrestrial common- 
wealths on whose model it was framed, the king is 
himself suirremc. The king of Heaven, like his earthly 
prototype, takes counsel with his peers, but is in no way 
bound by their opinion : the final decision is entirely his 
own, an<l the otlicr Gods, whetlier they like it or not — 
and frequently they Jo not — must acquiesce. “ Surely,'' 
says Hermes, “it is in no wise possible for another gpd 
to go beyond or to make void the purpose of Zeus, lord 
of the aegis.” ^ And even Poseidon, who claims to be 
equal to Zeus in honour, “ left the host of the Achaians, 
and passed to the sea, and sank,” ^ when Zeus commanded 
him “ to cease from the battle and war, and go among the 
tribes of the gods, or into the bright sea.” ^ It is obvious 
that in the sovereignty of the Homeric Zeus, based 
though it is in the last resort on might and not on right, 
we have already the germ which is capable of developing 
into a species of monotheism ; for the conception of an 
organised world of Gods under a single ruler is in all 
religions a kind of “ station on the way from polytheism 
to monotheism.” ^ In point of fact, the Homeric con- 
ception of the “father ol Gods and men'* is gradually 
purified and elevated oy poetry and philosophy until the 
thought of Zeus, the “ most glorious of immortals, called 
by many names, for aye omnipotent, maker and lord of 
Nature, ruling all things by law,** calls forth from the 

t 

♦ Hoffding, PhUos. </ Eelimon 
p. 156. , 


* Orf. 5. 108 ff. B. and L, 

* //. 15. 218 f. Une. 

^ 11, 15. 160 f. Ung. 
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lips of ClefMithes the Stoic what is perhaps the noblest 
tribute of religious adoration in the whole range of 
ancient literature. The influence of religious art tended 
in the same direction. It is impossible to estimate the 
effect of the famous statue of Zeus ati Olympia — the 
supreme embodiment of divine beauty, benignity, and 
calm — in purifying the religious sentiment of ancMt 
Greece. He who is heavy-laden in soul,'* writes Dio 
Chrysostom, “who has experienced many misfortunes 
and sorrows in his life, and from whom sw6et sleep has 
fled, even he, I think, if he stood before this image, 
would forget all the calamities and troubles that befall 
in human life.’* ^ Eut in Homer, Zeus, although he is 
king of Gods and men, rarely interferes with the juris- 
diction of the lesser Gods, and even within Olympus his 
authority is not unchallenged : so that the most which 
can with propriety be affirmed is that the Homeric Zeus 
provides a nucleus out of which something analogous to 
monotheism was afterwards evolved in the religious con- 
sciousness of later Greek thinkers. 

We should accordingly conceive of the Homeric world 
as peopled with a multitude of deities, who are not 
merely, as the Stoics in a later age contended, different 
aspects or manifestations of the one divine essence, but 
individuals in the fullest sense of the word, free and 
independent, except in so far as their liberty is circum- 
scribed by Zeus and Fate. Let us now proceed to con- 
sider the question, “ What is Homer's idea of the divine 
nature, regarded in itself ? W%at does he understand by 
the name of ‘ God ' ? ” No better answer can be given 
than in the words which Lucian puts into the mouth of 
Heraclitus : “ What are men ? Mortal Gods, What 
are Gods? Immortal inen."^ It is a trite, but true 
saying, that just* as man, in the Old Testament, is made 
in the image of God, so God, in Homer, is made in the 
^ Or. xii. 61 (von Arnim). * VUwnm omiio 14. 
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image of man. The Homeric polytheism is pre-eminently 
huraanistie.^ We have already seen that the political 
organisation of Olympus is the divine and heavenly 
counterpart of the human commonwealth on earth ; and 
that which is true of the totality of Gods, is even more 
eonsjncuously true of the individual* deity. The Gods 
are indeed immorttil, with all that immortality implies 
of eternal youth and beauty, of ideal majesty and power ; 
but even this immortality, from the standpoint of later 
thought, is open to question; for they are created in 
time, and it is almost an axiom of Greek philosophy 
from Xenophanes onwards tliat time will at last destroy 
what it creates. And in other respects the anthropo- 
morphism of the Ih)mei’ic Gods is unusually naive and 
literal When the Old Testament “speaks of the hand, 
arjii, mouth, lij)s, and eyes of God ; when He makes bare 
His holy arm, lifts up a signal to the nations, is seen at 
the head of the Medes mustering His hosts, and His 
military shout is lieard, all this,” according to Professor 
A. B. Davidson, “ is but vivid conception of His being, 
His intelligence, llis activity and universal power over 
the nations whom lie directs. . . . The language only 
testifies to the warmth and intensity of the religious 
feelings of the writers.”^ Whatever may be true of 
Hebrew representations of the Deity, we are not at 
liberty to interpret the anthropomorphism of the Hiad 
and Odymy as only a fashion of speech dictated by 
religious or poetical enthusiasm. Even in a later age, 
after a more spiritual cociception of the Godhead had 
long been taught b) philosophers and poets, it was the 
pitjvailing habit lo assign corjxireal shape and form to 
God. Spciiking of the popular notion of a divine being, 
Plato observes in the Phaednis, “although we have 

K. Caird, ^Article “OckV* in Hastings* 
Eeliifimi I p. Dielionafy of the BibU il p. 198 . 
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neither seen him with our eyes, nor adequately con- 
ceived him with our minds, we imagine a God as m 
immhrtal animal, possessed qf soul, and possessed of body, 
combined into an indissoluble union of these two elements 
throughout all time.”^ And to Homer, in particular, 
the anthropomorphic view of God was inevitable, owing 
to his peculiar conception of personality, in which, as 
will afterwards be seen, body played a hardly less im- 
portant part than soul. The alternative — to sacrifice 
the personality of God — would have seemed to Homer, 
as it has seemed to others, only atheism. 

But although there is hardly any limit to the degree 
in which the attributes of human nature are reproduced 
in the Homeric Gods, we shall do less than justice to 
Homer if we fail to remark that the grosser tendencies 
of anthropomorpliism are frequently counterbalanced and 
counteracted throughout the Iliad and Odymy by a 
powerful current of moral and religious idealism. It is 
the presence of this struggle between the ideal and the 
actual, the religious consciousness for ever striving to 
escape from the bondage of materialism into a freer and 
more spiritual atmosphere, which has occasioned the 
remark that “ Homer’s men think better of the Gods than 
they deserve.” There is a sense in which this saying is 
profoundly true : only we must beware of supposing that 
the higher and purer conception of the Deity to which 
the human heart in every age aspires, is not itself 
reflected in the Homeric poems, as well as the lower 
conception, to which it is opposed. The Zeus who sends 
the lying dream to Agamemnon ^ was certainly not the 
God to whom the Homeric heroes prayed for deliverance 
in times of distress and danger; but along with such 
malevolent impersonations of the Deity, Homer sets 
before us the diviher figure of the son of Cronus, strong 
to save, who “ stretclies out his hand to shield in battle.” * 

» 246 C. * i?. 2. 1 ff. » Orf. 14. 184. 
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The interartion of these two opposing currents of' 
natufalisiii and idealism, materialism and spiritualism, 
may be traced in the physical, the mental, and in a 
lesser, perhaps, but still, 1 think, appreciable degree, the 
moral characteristics of the Homeric Gods. We ought 
not, of course, to ascribe to Homer any conscious 
discrimination between these three kinds of attributes: 
even in tlie Socratic age the moral and intellectual 
constituents of personality were scarcely distinguished: 
but for the sake of clearness and convenience of 
exposition it is necessary for us to study the different 
attributes in isolation, even at the risk of obtruding a 
later and more critical standpoint upon Homer. With 
this })roviso, I will review in order, as briefly as may be 
]»oa8ible, the principal cdiaracteri sties of the divine nature, 
physic-^ll, intellectual, and moral, as they are portrayed in 
the poems of Homer, distinguishing the grosser features 
f)f his theology from those loftier and purer elements 
which also find a jdaco in the Homeric conception of God. 

According to the less spiritual aspect of the Homeric 
Gods, we have to conceive of them as resembling 
humanity not only in outward form and features, but 
also in respect of tliose physical necessities and limitations 
which are inseparable from corporeal existence. Like 
men, they require material nourishment and sleep, and 
rejoice in the light of the sun, as lie leaves the “ lovely 
mere, speeding to the brazen hetiveii, to give light to the 
immortals and to mortal men on tlie etirth.’" ^ Like men, 
too, though in a lgsa < dbgree, they are subject to the 
exigencies of space, and have a local habitation, residing 
in Olympus, m* in the case of those deities who, like 
Voseidon, rule an allotted portion of the universe, 
dwelling in the actual element which they control. At 
other times they visit their temples, of meet together in 
Boleum conclave at Olympus, the cental of the celestial 

' Od. 8. 1 flf. B. and L. 
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commonwealth, where they have each ' his fair mansion/' 
“his palace built with cunning device by renowned 
Hephaestus " in the folds of the mountain.^ * In respect of 
authority and power, they are far superior to mortals ; 
but Homer does not, as a rule, make them omnipotent, 
and they suffer at times discomfiture and pain. 

On the other hand, there is an element of superhuman 
grandeur and sublimity — what Wordsworth calls “the 
presence and the power of greatness " — about the Homeric 
Gods, which is calculated to inspire religious veneration, 
and even perhaps diffuse a sense of tranquillity and peace, 
making us for the moment almost forget the grosser and 
more material parts of the conception; and sometimes 
the physical attributes of the Godhead retire into the 
background, and we arc conscious only of the spiritual 
side of Zeus. It is not only that the invisibility of tlie 
Gods would seem to imply that their bodies arc made of 
finer stuff*, reminding us of the inrluMi perflahiles dei of 
Epicurean theology : it is not only that ichor and not 
blood flows in their veins, that they live on nectar and 
ambrosia, that they excel mankind in beauty and stature 
and strength, and are sometimes said to be omnipotent — 
d^ol Be re irdvra Bvvavrai? Nor is it merely that the 
city in which they dwell, like the intermundia of 
Lucretius, who copies the Homeric picture of Olympus, 
is a centre of serenity and calm, the thought of which 
might serve to soothe and tranquillise the heart in 
moments of anxiety and pain. 

“ So spake, and forth to Olympus Grey-eyed Athene passed, 

Where men say is the House of the Godfolk for ever firm and fast ; 
And by no wind is it shaken, nor wet by the rainy drift, 

Nor the snow comes ever anigh it ; but the utter cloudless lift 
Is spread o’er all, and white splendour runs through it everywhere; 
And therein the Gc^s, the Happy, all days in gladness wear.” ® 


11. 76 f., 1. 607. * 

• Od, 10, 306 ; cf. 4. 237 and 14. 446. 


* Od, 6. 41-46 Morris. 
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«To the Homeric Greek,” says Hoffding, “Olympus 
stood amid the pains and struggles of this life in eternal 
clarity, uninoving and unmoved. ... In this brilliant 
picture the ( Greeks saw the expression of the eternal 
reality of the valuable, and in its splendour they forgot 
the shadow of their own life; or they accepted in 
sadness and resignation tlie contrast between the 
Olympian and the terrestrial as something that had to 
])e.”^ We have liere the same kind of opposition as 
a|)j)ear8 in Plato between the “ supra-celestial region ” of 
Ideas and the world of generation and decay ; and 
essentially the same religious need — the desire for an 
“abiding city” — finds satisfaction in both cases. It 
should also be remarked tliat if a particular God can 
only bo in one ])hie,e at a time, botli space and time 
ar(^ almost annihilated by the rapidity of his move- 
ments. Hera lashes her horses, and “ they nothing 
loth flew on between earth and starry heaven. As 
far as a man seeth with his eyes into the haze of 
distance as lie sittetb on a place of outlook and 
gazeth over the wine-dark sea, so far leap the loudly 
neighing liorses of the gods.” - These and other 
passages of a similar nature are in themselves a testi- 
mony to the idealism which tends to neutralise the 
grosser elements of the Olyiiijiian theology, but they 
do not attempt to spiritualise the Deity ; and in view 
of later theological developments in Greece, it is more 
Important to observe that there are places in which 
the mind or purpose of Zeus operates at a distance 
without employing any corporeal instrument or vehicle 
whatever. The Zeus who strikes the bow from the 
hands of Teiicer is not merely unseen, but far away;^ 
and in two otlier instances, where llie God himself is 
ecjually remote, it is the “ mind of a^is-bearing Zeus,” 

of Mention p. » II, ff. Leaf ; cf. 15. 80 ff. 
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which alone produces the effect.^ In this involuntary 
tendency to spiritualise the conception of Zeus— for it is 
only -the king of Gods and men who is thus depicted — 
we may already detect the beginnings of that loftier 
view of the almighty Father with which we meet in 
Aeschylus. “ Secure it falls, not prostrate on its back, 
whatever is decreed to fulfilment by the nod of Zeus. 
Through thicket and through shade lead the pathways 
of his mind : no thought can spy them out. From their 
high-towering hopes he hurls men to destruction, but 
uses no armed violence. God knows not toil : seated 
above upon his holy throne he worketh his will from 
thence by ways unknown.” ^ 

We find a similar antagonism between the lower and 
higher representations of the Deity if we pass from the 
physical to the intellectual sphere. The attribute of 
omniscience is that which primarily concerns us in this 
connexion. Ideally, as we have seen, the Gods in Homer 
are all-powerful ; but the poet is unable to maintain his 
theology at so high a level, and their omnipotence is 
belied by many of the incidents which he narrates. In 
like manner, from the ideal point of view, the Godhead 
is omniscient : 6^o\ Si re irdvra laatriv? Not only past 
and present, but the future falls within his ken : he 
“ knoweth utterly All things that are doomed and un- 
doomed for men on earth that die,”^ and sometimes 
forewarns mankind of coming fate.^ As Nagelsbach 
acutely observes, the prophetic faculty which Homer 
ascribes to the seer, bears witness to the power of the 
Gods to see into the future : for, according to the 
Homeric view, afterwards more fully developed by later 
Greek thinkers, and especially by the Stoics, the seer 
is an €v6eo^ dvrjp, a living oracle of God, who derives 

* 11. 15. 242 ; Od. 24. 164. ‘ Od. 20. 76 f. Morris, 

* Supfi. 95-109. • ‘ Od, 1. 37 ff. 
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his prescience from no other source than the indwelling 
Deity. We may be sure, I think, that it was this all- 
|)Owerful and all-knowing God, and none of the maimed 
and deformed embodiments of the divine nature, that 
awakened the deepest religious feelmgs of the Homeric 
Greek ; but it is none the less true that the Iliad and 
Odymy abound in episodes which cannot be reconciled 
with the omniscience of the Godhead ; and no small part 
of the energy of the immortals is in fact devoted to out- 
witting Zeus. The episode of the beguiling of Zeus by 
Hera, which Plato cites to illustrate the licentiousness 
of the Homeric Gods, tells equally against their om- 
niscience;^ and it must certainly be allowed that the 
prevailing conception of the divine intelligence in Homer 
falls far below the level to which it afterwards attained 
in Pindar, when he thus sang of Apollo : “ Thou that 
knowest the appointed end of all things, and all the 
paths thereto : all the leaves that Earth puts forth in 
spring, and the number of grains of sand in sea and 
rivers, tossed to and fro by waves and blasts of wind, 
and discernest well the future, and whence it shall come 

to be." 2 

The preceding observations may serve perhaps to 
illustrate in some degree the antithetical elements in 
Homer’s religion, as far as concerns the physical and 
intellectual attributes of his Gods ; and we have now to 
witness a similar antagonism of lower and higher views 
in connexion with those qualities which belong to the 
sphere of divine moro^litj or ethics. In this department 
of our subject, as I have already hinted, the vein of 
idealism is much less apparent. 

If we have regard in the first instance to the more 
degrading vices connected with the lower appetites of 
human nature, we must confess that Ihe Homeric poems 

* iZ. 14. 294 ff., and Plato, iJep. 
iii. 390 B. 


* iyA. 9, 43 ft 
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are justly exposed to the censure of those who, like 
Justin Martyr, Tertullian, and many other critics of 
Olynfpian theology in the early Christian era, demanded 
that the conception of God should be such as to furnish 
a moral standard to mankind. It is worthy of notice 
that Homer hardly ever betrays any consciousness of the 
paradigmatic aspect of the Deity. There is, I think, 
only one passage, to be quoted hereafter, in which a 
particular course of conduct is recommended because it 
is exemplified by the Gods. It was apparently Xeno- 
phanes who first laid stress on this idea in Greek thought. 
The kind of criticism to which Homer exposes himself 
on this account may be illustrated from Tertullian*s 
violent attack on Pagan theology. “It is Homer, I 
imagine, who has represented the divine majesty as 
subject to the conditions of human nature, attributing to 
Gods the misfortunes and passions of humanity: they 
take sides according to their several sympathies, and he 
pits them against one another like gladiators in the arena : 
Venus he wounds with an arrow from the hand of a 
mortal: Mars he keeps in chains for thirteen months, 
with the fear of death before his eyes : Jupiter he parades 
as having all but suffered the same indignity from the 
celestial proletariat, or draws tears from his eyes at 
Sarpedon’s fate ; or he represents him in shameful dalliance 
with Juno after advocating his passion by an enumera- 
tion of his mistresses.” “Is it a case for laughter or 
indignation,” asks Tertullian, “ tales dcos credi, quotes 
homims esse non deheant ? ” ^ llie fact is that the lower 
as well as the higher instincts of humanity not only 
reappear in the Gods of Homer, but actually seem to be 
intensified and strengthened before they are transferred 
to the divine nature ; nor is there apparently any trace 
in Homer of those Attributes of holiness and purity which 
are features so prominent in the Hebrew conception of 
1 Ad NatwMi i. 10, ii. 7, 
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God* In respect of their lower as well as of their higher 
<|ualities, the Homeric Gods are magnified men. 

A scarcely less inadequate apprehension of the divine 
character sometimes reveals itself in Homer’s account of 
the dealings of (Jod with man. Can God be good, and 
nevertheless the cause of physical suffering and evil to 
mankind ? The question is for the first time explicitly 
raised by Plato, ^ whose treatment of the origin of evil 
will be touched upon in a later lecture. In the mean- 
time, accepting the Platonic axiom that nothing which is 
altogether good can be the cause of that which is in itself 
and absolutely evil, we must allow that, tried by this 
standard, the Homeric Gods fall short of ideal goodness and 
Ixmefieoiice : for the Iliad and Odyssey abound in episodes 
where misfortune and calamity are due to the immediate 
agency of Gods, without, so far as we can see, any moral 
justification or any prospect of redress either now or in the 
world to come. Father Zeus,” says Philoetius in the 
Odyssey, “ none other god is more baneful than thou : thou 
hast no compassion on men, that are of thine own begetting, 
but makest them to have fellowship with evil and with 
bitter pains.” - In Homer s view, Zeus is the “ steward 
of things evil as well as of things good ” : ^ for ** two urns 
stand ujHm tlie floor of Zeus filled with his evil gifts, and 
one with blessings. To whomsoever Zeus whose joy is in 
the lightning dealeth a mingled lot, that man chanceth 
now upon ill and now again on good, but to whom he 
giveth but of the bad kind him he bringeth to scorn, 
and evil famine chaaettf liiin over the goodly earth, and 
he is a wanderer honoured of neither gods nor men,” * 
The ordinary solutions by which philosophers and theolo- 
gians, both in Greece and in Christendom, have attempted 
to reconcile the existence of pain and sorrow in the world 
with the moral goodness and onmipetence of God, are 


' lUp. ii. 379 B ff. 
*20. 201 ff. B. aad L. 


* fti)# Plato, Itsp, ii. 879 E. 

* ll 24. 627-632 Myers. 
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alien to the simple realism of the. Homeric age; and 
on the whole it may fairly be said that in their dealings 
both, with one another and with mankind the Olympian 
Gods are true to the golden rule of Paganism, “ Love your 
friends, and hate yoiir enemies.” 

The lower ingredients in Homer's conception of God, 
so far as his activity affects the happiness and virtue of 
human beings, may be illustrated from two sister 
doctrines which begin with Homer, although their full 
development belongs to a later period of Greek literature. 
I refer in the first place to the widely-spread belief in 
“ the envy of the Gods,” a belief which is characteristic 
of a certain stratum of religious development, and 
still survives in some popular interpretations even of 
Christianity itself; and, secondly, to the idea expressed 
by Aeschylus when he wrote, God engenders guilt in 
mortal men, when he is minded utterly to destroy their 
house." ^ A parallel to the former belief may perhaps 
be found in the story of the Tower of Babel, and in the 
punishment inflicted on the unoffending Israelites when 
David was moved by Satan, or according to the other 
account, by God himself, to number the hosts of Israel.^ 
It is obvious that neither of these two doctrines, at least 
in their crudest and most primitive form, can easily be 
harmonised with the belief in a supremely good and 
beneficent God ; and on this account, as we shall after- 
wards see, they were finally rejected by Plato along with 
other poetic lies.” In Homer the “ envy of the Gods ” 
is apt to be aroused by anytliing which tends to disturb 
the balance of power between Gods and men, such as the 
alliance between a Goddess and a mortal, or when a man 
enjoys a long and unbroken course of prosperity ; and 
how is the balance restored ? Simply by casting down 
the mighty from their seats, without any suggestion, such 
as we afterwards meet with in Aeschylus, that the 
1 ap. Plato, ii. 380 ik. * 1 Chron, xxi. I ff. ; 2 Sam. xxiv. 1. 
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victinn is punished for his sins, and not for his success. 
** Hard are ye gods and jealous exceeding,” says Calypso, 
who o\'er grudge goddesses openly to mate ,with 
men. . . . Even so when rosy-liiigered Dawn took Orion 
for her lover, ye Gods that live at ease were jealous 
thereof, till chaste Artemis, of the golden throne, slew 
him in Ortygia with tlie visitation of her gentle shafts.”^ 
Wlion Ikdlerophon incurred the liatred of the Gods, and 
was driven to wander ‘‘ alone in the Aleian plain, devour- 
ing his soul, and avoiding the pathways of men,”^ there 
is no implication that lie had sinned, unless prosperity 
itself be sinful ; and the reason why Poseidon is jealous of 
the Phaeacians is because they invariably “ give safe escort 
to all men ” — ovveKa Trofiirot airruiove^ elflev airdvroDV? 

In later Greek literature, more especially the drama, 
the doctrine of the envy of the Gods ” is sometimes 
brought into connexion with the still more tragic idea 
that the sins of erring mortals are directly due to the 
insjnration of tlie Gods — qxcem dens vult perdere prim 
devientnt ; and tlie germs of this idea, as I have already 
stated, are also to lie found in Homer. It is true that in 
one remarkable passage the Homeric Zeus prot^tei 
against so injurious an imputation. “ Ixi you now,*’ says 
Zeus, revolving in his mind the fate of Aegisthus, “ how 
vainly mortal men do blame the gods I For of us they 
say comes evil, whereas they even of themselves, throiigh 
the blindness of their own hearts, have sorrows beyond 
that which is ordained.” ^ But there are many instances 
in which the rcspon^ility for sin is laid at the door of 
the Gods, and one of Homer’s regular formulae for that 
principle of Ate or Infatuation from wdiich, according to 
Greek tragetly, sin takes its rise, is (f>p€pa<: i^iXero 
“ hlinded was J, and Zeus deprived me of my wits.” ^ 

^ OiL l.Viff. B. and L. 

IL 19.137. 


* Od. fi. 118 ir. B. ana L. 

* IL 6. 200 ir. 

* Od. 8. 566 ; cf. also 2U. 209 tV. 
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" What could I do ? ” cries Agameuuion, when he is at 
last made conscious of his criminal folly; ‘‘it is God 
who.accomplisheth all. Eldest daughter of Zeus is At^ 
who blindeth all, a power of bane : delicate are her feet, 
for not upon earth she goeth, but walketh over the 
heads of men, making men to fall ; and entangleth ,this 
one or that.”^ We are not at liberty to regard such 
passages as merely a dramatic expression of the innate 
tendency of man to blame the Gods or Fate for sins of his 
own choosing, in spite of the language which Homer puts 
into the mouth of Zeus ; for the violation of the treaty 
between Trojans and Greeks in the fourth book of the 
HM is ascribed by the poet himself to the immediate 
instigation of the almighty Father. Forthwith he 
spake to Athene winged words : ‘ Betake thee with all 
speed to the host, to the midst of Trojans and Achaians, 
and essay that the Trojans may first take upon them to 
do violence to the Achaians in their triumph, despite the 
oaths.* We should remember that man, in Homer, is 
only a Tralr/piov de&v — a plaything or puppet in the 
hands of the Gods ; “ he dwells but in their sight, and 
works but what their will is.** On this account it is, 
and must be, the Gods who are in the last analysis 
responsible for the sins as well as for the sufferings 
of mankind. In other words, we may say that the 
moral dualism of the Homeric Gods is a necessary and 
inevitable consequence of their all but unlimited control 
of human character and fate. In Homer there is no 
devil to bear the blame. * 

It remains to say something of another and not less 
unfavourable feature in Homer*s conception of the Deity, 

I mean the way in which he represents the Gods as 
beguiling mankind by false appearances and lies. As 
with the doctrine# of the “envy of the Gods,** so also 
here, we can find numerous parallels in other early races 

1 II 19. 90 ff. Myeri. a II 4. 69 ff. I.eaf. 
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who00 ideas of God hav© not as yet been transformed 
and spiritualised by a nobler and profounder estimate of 
man; and it is easy to detect survivals of this crude 
belief in theologies of a purer and more elevated type, such 
as, for example, the lying spirit*’ which Jehovah put in 
the mouth of the prophets who prophesied to AhabJ 
But in Homer the instances in which the Deity 
deceives men to their hurt are not, as in the Old 
Testament, sporadic and exceptional ; nor will the 
Homeric critic be disposed to borrow the weapons of 
some modern theologians and vainly try to reconcile 
such passages with those in which the more developed 
religious consciousness of Greece, as it is exemplified in 
Pindar, for example, and in Plato, attributes perfect 
truthfulness to God. Tlie classic example of malevolent 
falsehood on the part of the Homeric Gods is the lying 
dream which Zeus despatches to Agamemnon ; ^ but there 
are other not less diabolical episodes, where by their 
unlimited power of self-transformation the Gods mislead 
men to their doom. Perhaps the most pathetic instance 
is where Athene, in the crisis of Hector’s fate, takes 
her stand by the side of the hero, in tlie guise of his 
brother Deipliobus, in order to lure him by the hope of 
fraternal succour to destruction, and vanishes as soon as 
he is at the mercy of his foe. “ Then Hector knew the 
truth in his lieart, and spake and said : ‘ Ay me, now 
verily the gods liave summoned me to death. I deemed 
the warrior Deiphobos was by my side, but he is within 
the wall, and it was. A^tSiene who played me false. ’ ” ^ 
We make a grave mistake if we regard these and similar 
delineations of tlie divine nature in the Homeric poems 
as having only a poetic or dramatic value. It is part of 
the tragedy of Homeric life that they were believed to 
be true. Homer’s theology in this* respect lags far 
behind the teaching of Plato, to whom, as to St. James, 
‘ 1 Kings xxii. 22 tr. = 2. 1 ff. » 11, 22. 296 AT. Myors. 
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God is the ** Father of lights, with whom is no variation, 
neither shadow of turning.” 

We must admit, I think, that Tertullian’s unqualified 
condemnation of Homer’s theology would be justified, if 
we had no other passages to rely upon except those 
which I have just quoted. But here, as elsewhere in 
Homer, there are not wanting traces of higher and purer 
conceptions of the Godhead, and these should also be 
regarded in any impartial appreciation of Homer’s 
religious standpoint. If the Homeric Gods are givers 
of evil, they are also givers of good. It is Olympian 
Zeus himself that dispenses happiness to men, to the 
good and to the evil, to each according to his will.”^ 
Everything that makes life desirable is in Homer’s way 
of thinking a revelation of the divine beneficence : it is 
the Gods to whom we owe not only the goods of body 
and external goods, beauty and health, prosperity and 
fame and wealth, but also the goods of soul, courage and 
wisdom and righteousness ; there is, in short, no blessing 
of which they are not the cause. If they violate the 
moral law themselves, and sometimes lead mortals into 
sin, Homer nevertheless regards them as the appointed 
guardians of morality in general and of justice in par- 
ticular: “ill deeds do not prosper”; for the Gods 
“ honour justice and the righteous acts of men.” ^ From 
this point of view the entire Odyssey may be regarded as 
one great drama by the first of tragic poets® intended 
“ to justify the ways of God to man ” by showing how 
Justice is in the end triumphant over Sin — 

biKT) virip vfipioi laxa 
cV rAof c^€\0ov(ra’ raOav rf vi^ttios tyvea.^ 

That Homer himself was not insensible of the profoundly 
moral aspect of the final catastrophe in the Odyssty is 

% * Plato, RjRp, X. 607 A. 

♦Hesiod, 0, D, 217 f. 


6. 188 f. 

» Od. 8. 329, 14. 84. 
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clearly shown by the words of Odysseus as he stands 
among the bodies of the dead, stained with blood and 
soil of battle: “These hath the destiny of the. gods 
overcome, and their own cruel deeds, for they honoured 
none of earthly men, neither the good nor yet the bad, 
that came among them. Wherefore they have met a 
shameful death through their own infatuate deeds!' ^ In 
these lines of Horner the keynote of Aeschylean drama 
is already sounded ; “ the doer must suffer : so speaks 
tlie immemorial tale.” ^ 

Wo have now finished our necessarily rapid and 
im])erfect survey of Homer s representation of the Deity 
and his attributes. In liis conception of the divine 
nature the two conspicuous features are polytheism 
and anthropomorphism ; and in connexion with the 
divine attributes, that which is chiefly deserving of 
notice is the extraordinary union of naturalism and 
idealism, revealing itself not only in the physical, but 
also in the moral and intellectual qualities attributed by 
Homer to his Gods. In whatever way this dualism 
should be explained, whether an originally purer con- 
ception of the divine nature has become contaminated 
by later accretions, or >vhether, as is more generally 
believed, the higher view has been engrafted on a stock 
of primeval superstition, Homer leaves the two opposing 
factors side by side, without any attempt to reconcile 
them. 

That Homer was wholly unconscious of a contradiction 
which obtrudes itself-^ipdii the most casual and imintelli- 
gent reader of the Hiad and Odyssey is an assertion 
which no one will make who has adequately realised the 
intellectual as w^ell as the poetical endowments necessary 
to the composition of so great masterpieces; and here 
and there positive indications showt that he was not 
altogether unaware of the antagonism. Like Euripides, 
* Od, 22. 413 n. ll. aiid L. 312 f. 
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and other writers of a more reflectivu age, the Homeric 
heroes frequently upbraid the father of Gods and men 
for cruelty, treachery, and deceit; and in one passage 
of the Menelaus indignantly points the contrast 

between the ideal conception of Zeus as the all-wise 
ruler, and his actual administration of human affairs. 
“0 father Zeus, verily they say that thou dost exoei 
in wisdom all others, both gods and men, and all these 
things are from thee. How wondrously dost thou re- 
joice in men of violence, even the Trojans, whose might 
is ever iniquitous, nor can they have their fill of the din 
of equal war.'* ^ The attitude adopted by later Greek poets 
and thinkers in view of this inherent dualism of Homeric 
theology, will claim our attention in due course; but 
at present we must turn to the second division of our 
subject, and endeavour to explain, as briefly as may be 
possible, what is Homer’s view of the duty of man to 
the higher powers by which he is on every side en- 
compassed. * 

It may be said, in general terms, that the duty which 
man, in Homer, owes to God, is that he should recognise 
and acknowledge his dependence on the divine authority 
in every circumstance of life. This recognition is ex- 
pressed chiefly in two ways, by means of religious 
observances or cult, and by adherence to certain divinely- 
appointed principles of conduct. The religious obser- 
vances by which the Homeric heroes testify to their 
dependence on the Gods are chiefly sacrifice and prayer ; 
and in this connexion it is \^^orthy of note that the 
Platonic Euthyphro, who is represented by Plato as the 
incarnation of Homeric orthodoxy, defines piety itself as 
the knowledge of how to sacrifice and how to pray.^ 

In Homer it is the sign of a God-fearing spirit to 
offer many hecatcgnbs to Zeus.^ From the standpoint 
of the Gods, the Homeric sacrifice is a kind of tribute 

* Jl, 13. 631 ir. LauK. 14 B » Od, 19. 365 f. 
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which the givers of all good demand as their right: 
TO \d'ypfjiAv yipa^ ^ and any intermission of the 
payment is severely visited. Artemis of the golden 
throne had brought a plague upon them, in wrath that 
Oineus offered her not the harvest first-fruits on the fat 
of his garden land ; for all the otier gods had their 
foast of herjatonibs, and only to the daughter of great 
Zeus offered he not, whether he forgat or marked it not ; 
and therein sinned he sore in his heart.” ^ From the 
standpoint of humanity, sacrifice is intended to express 
not so Tnu(‘h a sentiment of gratitude for past favours, 
as the hope of favours to come; and hence it is a 
common formula in Homeric prayers to remind the God 
of former gifts and oblations. Thus Chryses prays to 
A])ollo : “ Hearken to me, Lord of the silver bow ; . . . 
if over I built a temple acceptable unto thee, or if ever 
I burnt to thee fat flesh of thighs of bulls or goats, do 
thou accomplish this my desire.”^ The Homeric view 
of sacrifice and similar oblations is deeply engrained in 
Greek thought ; “ gifts,” says Hesiod, “ prevail over Gods 
and reverend kings,” ^ and there was an ancient proverb 
to the saiiie effect — S&pa kuI deov^J* Plato unre- 
servedly condemns the doctrine, holding that it reduces 
worshi]) to a sort of epLiropiKr} T€)(yv <ii’t of merchandise 
between (Jods and men, and emphatically protesting that 
God cannot he “seduced by presents like a villainous 
money-lender.” ^ Ho will have nothing to do with the 
man “ who declares that the Gods are always lenient to 
the doers of unjust if they di\dde the spoil with 

them. As if wolves were to toss a portion of their prey 
to the dogs, and they, mollified by the gift, suffered them 
to tear the Hocks.” But HoinePs conception of sacrifice 
is susceptible ivf a siunewhat higher iuterpi'etation than 

* //. 4, 49 of, 5 Cf. Euf. MetL 964. 

* JL 9. 533 <r. Loaf. « Euth. 14 E ; Ale. ii. 149 E. 

IL 1. 37 a. ^ Lut s 906 D Jowett. 
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this, and ought not to be at once dismissed as iiTeligious. 
It rests upon the familiar Greek idea that Gods and men 
form* a single organised society, with mutual rights and 
obligations ; there must be in heaven if there is 

to be 'pidcLS on earth. We must admit, however, that 
there is little or no hint of the importance of true 
devotion on the part of the worshipper, such as Socrates 
afterwards inculcates ; still less does Homer rise to the 
higher religious level, from which it is seen that “to 
do justice and judgment is more acceptable to the Lord 
than sacrifice.” ^ 

Homer's conception of prayer, although in some 
respects more spiritual and refined than his view of 
sacrifice, involves a somewhat similar theory of the 
relation between Gods and men. The suppliant does 
not bow the knee or veil the head, but stands erect, 
raising liis hands frankly and fearlessly to heaven. 
Unconscious of unworthiness and sin, he claims an 
answer, not so much as an act of grace, but as a return 
for services which he has rendered or will hereafter 
render to the God. “ And lifting their hands to all the 
gods did each man pray vehemently, and chiefly prayed 
Gerenian Nestor, the Warden of the Achaians, stretching 
his hand towards the starry heaven : ‘ 0 father Zeus, 
if ever any one of us in wheat-bearing Argos did 
burn to thee fat thighs of bull or sheep, and prayed 
that he might return, and thou didst promise and 
assent thereto, of these things be thou mindful, and 
avert, Olympian, the pitiless da^, nor sufler the Trojans 
thus to overcome the Achaians.’ usual 
type of a Homeric prayer : but there are not wanting 
instances in which a higher note is struck, and God is 
appealed to not as the recipient, but as the giver of 
benefits and blessings in the past. “Hearken to me, 
god of the silver bow . . . even as erst thou heardest 

* Prov. xxi, 3. ® lU 15. 868 ff. Lang. 
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my prayer, and didst me honour . . . even" so now fulfil 
me this my desire.’* ^ Sometimes the basis of the 
appeal is 

‘H»od of our Fathers, be the God 
Of their succeeding race.” 

JA 

‘‘ImI me,” cries Diomede, “hear me, daughter of 
aegiS'beariiig Zeus, unwearied maiden ! If ever in 
kindly mood thou stoodest by my father in the heat 
of battle, even so now be thou likewise kind to me, 
Athene.” ^ And there is at least one passage in which 
it is suggested that obedience to the will of God ensures 
the readiest answer to prayer : “ whosoever obeyeth the 
(lods, to him they gladly hearken.”® “To obey is 
better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of 
rams.” For the rest, Nagelsbach ^ has observed that 
prayers, in Homer, seldom express the language of 
praise or thanksgiving : they are nearly always petitions 
rising to the lips spontaneously at seasons of stress and 
danger, “ for it is good to uplift the hands to Zeus, if 
so be he may have pity.”® We are told by Plato 
that at tl\e commencement of every undertaking, “be 
it small or great, all who participate in virtue, to the 
least degree, invariably invoke a God.” ® This statement 
is conspicuously true of the Homeric heroes, with whom 
prayer is a necessary prelude to successful endeavour, 
as we may see from the remark of Antilochus on his 
defeated rival, “ He ought to have prayed to the 
immortals, and then *ie^would not have come in last 
in the race,”^ At a later stage of Greek religious 
development, the object prayed for by the worshipper 
was sometimes a particular attitude of mind or state 
of soul — resignation, let us say, or virtue. Thus 

» //. 1. 451 tf. Leaf. » //. 24. 801. 

* //. 6, 115 ff. Leaf. « Tim, 27 C. 

* n, 1. 218. 7 ag. 540, 

* //fimeWac^ Theologie, p. 212 f. 
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Xenophanes, hr example, bids men “ pray for power to 
do that which is right,” ^ and the whole Socratic ideal 
of life and conduct is comprised in the prayer with 
which Plato ends the Phaedrus : ^ “ 0 beloved Pan and 
other gods here present, grant me to become fair 
within. Let my ohtward possessions be such^as are 
favourable to my inward life. May I think fli^vdsef 
man rich. Give me so much gold as only the tem- 
perate man can bear or carry.” It is hardly necessary 
to say that for parallels to such a prayer as this we 
should look to the New Testament and not to Homer. 
The objects for which a Homeric suppliant entreats the 
Gods are generally such as we should expect in the 
society of the Homeric age, the pleasures of revenge 
and victory, or deliverance from toil and danger, not yet 
purity of heart and life. 

We may conclude this part of our subject by quoting 
the famous allegory, unique in Homer, where in spite 
of an implicit attribution of men's sinfulness to the 
agency of Zeus, the poet sets before us a more truly 
religious view of prayer than in any other passage of 
his poems. “Prayers of penitence are daughters of 
great Zeus, halting and wrinkled and of eyes askance, 
that have their task withal to go in the steps of Sin ” 
(At§). “ For Sin is strong and fleet of foot, wherefore 

she far outrunneth all prayers, and goeth before them 
over all the earth making men fall, and Prayers follow 
behind to heal the harm. Now whosoever reverenceth 
Zeus’ daughters when they dravr near, him they greatly 
bless and hear his petitions; but when one denieth 
them and stiffly refuseth, then depart they and make 
prayer imto Zeus the son of Kronos that sin may come 
upon such an one, that be may fall and pay tlie 
price.”* Here, np doubt, the reference primarily is 
to the supplications addressed by one man to another ; 

>/»•• 1- 15 f- 279 B- ’ 77. 9. B02 ff. Le»f. 
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but if we read the allegory in connexion with what 
precedes,’ we are equally at liberty to understand it 
of prayers made to the (lods. 

8o much, then, by way of explaining the spirit 
which seems to animate all those religious observances' 
through which, in Homer, man expresses his sense of 
dependence on the Gods. From what I have said you 
will see that piety, at this period of Greek religious 
development, is chiedy, though not perhaps exclusively, 
coucemed with externals. In spite of the fatherhood 
of Zeus, on wliich Homer dwells so frequently and 
fondly — “ Father Zeus, thou that rulest from Ida, most 
glorious and most gi-eat*’^ — there is little suggestion 
in the Homeric poems of any spiritual relationship 
l)etwecn God and man, such as finds expression in 
liictantius’ definition of true piety : pietas rdhil alind est 
quam Dei parentiH agniiio? 

Wo have already seen that the Homeric Gods are the 
official guardians of justice, and in their cx cathedra 
capacity take cognisance of good and evil deeds among 
mankind. In a famous ])assage of the Odymy we are 
told that “ the gods, in tlie likeness of strangers from 
far (jountries, put on all manner of shapes, and wander 
through the cities, beholding the violence and the 
righteousness of men.”^ It is therefore necessary for 
man to express his recognition of the divine authority 
and government, not merely by the services of sacrifice 
and prayer, but througli his life and conduct. Perhaps 
we shall most readi^^redmprehend this aspect of man’s 
duty towards the Gods, if we approach the question on 
its negative side, and endeavour to understand the 
Homene view of sin. At first sight it may seem, 
perhaps, an anachronism to use the term ** sin ” in 
connexion witli Greek literature. We are frequently 

‘ 49MJ01. 

3 24. 808. 
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told that “ sin ” is a peculiarly Chrisiian, or Jewish and 
Christian idea ; and it is an oft-repeated statement that 
the notion was altogether foreign to the ancient Greek 
world. But when such an assertion is made, the 
unprejudiced inquirer will pause and discriminate. The 
conception of sin, he will say, appears to have two 
aspects, a subjective and an objective. On its subjective 
side, our idea of sin involves an element of self- 
consciousness, a haunting sense of moral imperfection 
and alienation from God ; on its objective side, it consists 
in a breach of morality or law, or in the state of mind 
from which such transgression takes its rise. It may be 
admitted that what we call the sense of sin is com- 
paratively seldom found in Greek liteiature, although 
something analogous to it may be detected in the 
dramas of Aeschylus., and also, perhaps, in the moral and 
religious doctrine of the Phaedo of Plato. To the half- 
exotic religious fraternities of the Or])hic and Pytha- 
gorean type the consciousness of sin was probably familiar 
enough; and Stoicism, at least in some of its later 
developments, was no stranger to the feeling. But 
neither the reflections nor the actions of the Homeric 
heroes warrant us in attributing to them any such 
affection as may fairly be called by this name : they all 
belong to the class of souls which Professor James has 
christened healthy-minded ” or “ once-born.” If we 
have regard, however, to the objective usage of the word, 
we are quite at liberty to speak of sin as having a place 
in the moral universe of Homer , and a brief examination 
of its origin and nature will throw light on the poet^s 
attitude to some of the greatest questions of human life 
and destiny. In what, then, according to the view of 
Homer, does sin consist ? We may reply, perhaps, that 
the sphere of ambition open to the individual is strictly 
limited in Homer by the rights of his fellow-men and 
of thie Gods ; and sin consists in the attempt to overstep 
4 
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the limits thus prescribed. The essence of sin is irXeove^ui, 
self-seeking, or self-assertion : it is accompanied by over- 
weening arrogance and pride, and recks not either “ of 
the Gods that hold the wide heaven, or of men*s indigna- 
tion in after daya.”^ The last stage is reached when 
the sinner in his blind self-confiaence becomes, like 
Mezentius in tlie Aeneid of Virgil, a contemptor divum, 
^And so would he have fled his doom, albeit hated by 
Athene, had he not let a proud word fall in . the fatal 
darkening of his heart. He said that in the gods* 
despite ha had esca])ed the great gulf of the sea; and 
Poseidon heard Ids loud boasting . . . and smote the 
rock Gyraean and cleft it in twain. . . . And the rock 
bore him down into the vast and heaving deep ; so there 
he perished when he had drunk of the salt sea water.** ^ 
Here, as elsewhere, we can recognise in Homer the germs 
of moral and religious ideas which are afterwards more 
fully developed by elegiac find dramatic poetry, in 
]>articular the doctrine which bids us remember our 
mortality and cherish only mortal aspirations ; but they 
are only the germs, and it is vain, of course, to look for 
anything further in the Homeric poems. 

In its essential nature, therefore, according to the 
Homeric view, sin would appear to be a breach of the 
golden law of moderation. What are we to suppose to 
be its immediate cause ? And with whom does the 
ultimate responsibility rest ? It is characteristic of the 
prevailingly intellectual character of Greek morality that 
Homer, in conimoT>- later Greek thinkers, should 
attribute the origin of sin to infatuation rather than to 
a depraved condition of the will. The sinner is a fool or a 
madman, rather than a knave : his intellect is darkened, 
and he falls. Nor, as a rule, is tlie sinner himself con- 
sidered to bo primarily responsible for his destruction: 
he is merely the involuntary victim of circumstance, or 

» <W. 22. 39 f. 9 Od. 4. 602 ff. B.*and L. 
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AtS, or Zeus. The influence of outward environment 
upon morality is a favourite topic of Greek writei'S, who 
frequently show an inclination to regard affliction as 
demoralising, and prosperity as tending to improve the 
character, in contrast with the Christian view that out 
of suffering we are made strong. By way of illustration, 
we may refer to the history of words like Tropijpo^ and 
fioxffvpo^> the original meaning of which would seem 
to have been “ toilworn,” “ afflicted,” whereas in classical 
Greek they more commonly mean “ depraved ” ; and 
conversely, the double signification of ev irparreLv, “ do 
well ” and ** fare well,” was thought by some of the 
Greeks to be significant of the intimate connexion 
between prosperity and virtue.^ According to Simonides, 
who in this as in other respects is a trustworthy exponent 
of popular Greek morality, “a man cannot but prove 
evil, if hopeless calamity overthrow him. Every man 
if he has fared well is good ; evil, if ill : and for the 
most part, best are they whom the Gods love.”^ The 
principle that underlies this view is as old as Homer, 
who expresses it in words which are often echoed in 
later Greek literature : “ the mind of men upon the 
earth is even as the day, that is brought upon them by 
the father of Gods and men.”® We find a pathetic 
illustration of the sentiment in another passage of the 
Odyssey^ where it is said that Zeus takes away the half 
of a man’s virtue, when tlic day of slavery lays hold on 
him.^ Elsewhere, as we have already seen, Homer is in 
the habit of laying the responsibility for the sin of 
erring mortals at the door of Ate, eldest daughter of 
Zeus, or Zeus himself. “I could not be unmindful of 
AtS,” says Agamemnon, “who blinded me at the first. 

. . . Blinded was I, and Zeus bereft me of my wit.”® 

* I have dealt mth tMs sulyVf t ^ Od. 18. 1 3C f, 

in notes on Plato, Crko 47 E, * Od, 17. 322. 

Euthifphr, 3 A, Prot, 383 D. ® II, 19. 186 ff. Myers. 

» ap. PI. Prot, 344 0, E, 846 C. „ 
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But in Homer, not less than in Aeschylus, although it 
is the Gods or Fate who are the fom et origo mali, it is 
the sinner who ])ay8 the penalty ; and the tragic irony 
of his doom is all the greater that it comes from the 
very Gods who are ultimately responsible for his trans- 
gression. When, for example, Pandarus shoots the 
arrow at Menelaus, in defiance of the solemn treaty 
lately sworn between the rival armies, he obeys the 
suggestion of Zeus, who is himself the guardian of oaths 
and treaties ; but Agamemnon is assured that the self- 
same God will hereafter take vengeance on the Trojans. 
“ Zeus, the son of Kronos enthroned on high, that 
dwcllotli in the lieaven, himself shall brandish over them 
all his lowring aegis, in indignation at this deceit.** ^ 
Homer is not less jjrofoundly convinced than Aeschylus 
that sill, whatever its originating cause may be, disturbs 
the moral equilibrium of the universe ; and the business 
of the Gods, as upholders of justice, is to restore the 
balance by punishing the sinner. It matters not that 
the Gods demand a liigher standard from men than they 
impose upon themselves : their duty is to punish mortals 
for excesses of which they are always setting the example.^ 

In so far as we can speak of a Homeric doctrine 
of puiiisliment at all, it is Die retributory theory 
which meets us in liis poems : his favourite phrase 
for the divine vengeance upon sin is avriTa epya, 
“ deeds of requital,’* “ acts of recompense.** We do 
not expect to find so early as Homer any hint of the 
Platonic view, tha^" puhisbment is a remedial agency 
intended to cure the sinner of his vice, although the 
vengeance of tlie God is occasionally represented by 
the poet as roinedial, or rather deterrent, in respect of 
its influence uj^ion others ; for example, in the prayer 
of Menelaus before the duel with Paris: “King Zeus, 
grant me revenge on him that ^ was first to do me 

' il. 4. 166 ff. Leaf. * Cf. A. Lang, Horn* ffpmns p. 29. 
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wrong ... so that many an one ‘ f men that shall 
be hereafter may shudder to wrong his host that hath 
shown him kindness.” ^ 

I have already said that the action of . the BmH 
and Odyssey^ regarded as a whole, fulfils the laiy that 

the doer must suffer ” ; but the possibility of atonement 
for sin is not excluded. The Homeric Gods are not 
implacable : their hearts by incense and reverent vows 
and drink-oflfering and burnt-offering men turn with 
prayer, so oft as any transgresseth and doeth sin.” ® If 
the sinner makes good what he lias done amiss, and 
offers sacrifice to the offended Gods, he may perchance 
regain their favour and escape tlie graver consequences 
of his transgression. In such a piacular offering there 
is no suggestion of a transference of guilt from the 
sinner to the victim, no hint that the animal is a 
vicarious sufferer: all such conceptions imply a degree 
of consciousness of sin which is alien from the religious 
sentiment of the Homeric age. In Homer the sin- 
offering, like other forms of sacrifice, is conceived as 
a gift — Plato would call it a bribe — to the Gods in 
the shape of a meal or banquet designed to change 
their hostility into a friendlier attitude : “ the fragrant 
fire-distilled essence” or Kvlaa ascends to heaven and 
the “ sweet savour ” turns away their wrath. But 
although the sinner pleads, there is no assurance that 
his sacrifice will be accepted ; and of the many features 
which cast a shade of melancholy over Homeric life, 
tliis is not the least significant. In the words of 
Nagelsbach, “ Sin is certain, and certain it is that the 
Gods will punish sin ; but forgiveness depends upon 
the passing mood, the fleeting temper of the gods, 
and is uncertain. Human life in Homer is a life 
without the certfi^ty of grace.” ^ 

^ It. 3. 351 ff. Leaf. ’ H(m£Ti8che Theologie p. 356, 

a. m c Leaf. 
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So much for the leading features of Homer's theology, 
and the obligations which it imposes upon man. It 
remairiH for us to (consider the attitude of the poet 
in regard to the (pjcstion of immortality. 

The, details of Homeric psychology and eschatology 
have been often discussed in recent? years, but there 
is much that still remains uncertain and obscure; and 
it is a priori improbable, I might even say incredible, 
that the authors of the Ilkul and Odyssey formed a 
lucid or consistent tlieory either of the soul itself or 
of the existence which awaits it in the other world. 
In its Ijroader outlines, however, the eschatological 
belief of the Homeric j)oems is clear enough ; and it 
is the more necessiiry for us to appreliend its general 
cham(^ter, because there is archteological as well as 
literary evidence to show that in spite of the prevalence 
of Orphic and rytliagorean views, the orthodox Greek 
conception of the underworld even in the fourth 
century n.c. was still in the main derived from 
Hoiner.^ 

In the Hoinoric poems, and indeed in Greek literature 
generally, tlie living man is regarded not as a single 
indivisible substance, but rather as a union of two 
distinct and separable entities, one of which is the 
body, and tlie other the souL To the question, which 
of tliese two component factors, soul and body, con- 
stitutes wliat may be calletl the personality or ego, it 
is not altogether easy to give a satisfactory or conclusive 
answer. According to, one group of passages, it would 
seem that the actual self, the aorov, descends into 
Hades at deatli ; and as it is usually the soul or 
which is said by Homer to pass into the unseen world, 
we are tempted to identify the ego with the soul.* 
In other and more remarkable inst^ces, where the 

‘ P. O&rdner, Har Chapters in *See Bohde, Psyche'^ i. p. 5. 
Oruk History p, 381. 
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body is expressly contirasted with th^^. sotil, the epithet 
“self” is definitely applied to the body: the deadly 
wrath of the son of Peleiis despatched to Hades many 
stalwart souls of heroes, and gave themselves^ that is, 
their bodies, “to be a prey to dogs”;^ and again, 
“all night long the soul of hapless Patroclus stood 
over me, wailing and lamenting, and wondrous like it 
was unto himself r ^ Belying on these two diverse 
modes of expression, as well as on other evidence, 
supplied in part from comparative folk-lore, Eohde has 
attributed to Homer the belief in a double personality, 
the being a kind of “ alter ego,” “ eiri anderes ich,” 
present like an invisible guest in the living and visible 
body, which constitutes another and companion “ego.” 
During life, so long as we are awake and conscious, 
the “alter ego” is quiescent; but when the body is 
laid to sleej), the soul awakes and often reveals to 
us in visions of the night that which is denied to us 
in our waking moments. This interesting theory lies 
at the root of ancient views of divination, and we 
shall have to recur to it again in later lectures. We 
shall find reason for connecting it witli Orphic and 
Pythagorean ways of thought, ratlier than with 
indigenous Greek culture ; but in the meantime it 
must be said that, although such a view was certainly 
familiar to Pindar, Aeschylus, and Plato, not to speak 
of Aiistotle and the Stoics, the evidence for ascribing 
it to Homer is very slight. If we desire to arrive at 
Homer’s conception of the respective shares of body 
and soul in producing what we may call the true self or 
personality of the individual, wx' ought to assign most 
weight to those places in which the body and soul 
are contrasted with one another; and in these, as we 
have seen, it is tjie body, and not the soul, which is 
designated “ self.” That Homer is sometimes inconsistent 
* n. 1. 1 tr. « ji. 106 ir. 
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in bin phraseology, merely shows that he was 'after all 
a ix>et and not a psychologist. 

We may take it, then, and the fact is of great import- 
ance for the intelligent appreciation of the Homeric 
eschatology, that in the union of soul and body which 
we call life, the body, rather than' the soul, supplies 
the element of personality or “self.” Or, if this con- 
clusion ajjpcars somewhat too definite and precise, as 
perhaps it is, for the psychological standpoint of so 
primitive an age, we may, I think, at least affirm 
that Homer regards the body as more essential to 
tlie ]»ersonality than the soul With the development 
of self - consciousness and the progress of reflective 
thought in Greece, it was only natural that the con- 
ceptiou of personality should be modified; and in the 
])]ulosophy of Plato, as will afterwards appear, it is 
always the soul — or rather, let us say, the mind 
(vov<f) — and not tlie body, which constitutes the 
man. 

Rut to return to Homer. If that which we call 
life is the union of soul and body, that which we call 
death is their separation. Tlie soul may leave the body 
for a time, ns in fainting, for which the later Greek 
word is \i7ro\lru^€ip, linqui animo ; ^ but at death the 
partneiship is finally dissolved. The which is 

a material substance of the nature of breath or air, 
issues out of the mouth or the wound: man’s soul, 
says Homer, returiieth not again, “ when once it hath 
passed the barrier of , has teeth,” and elsewhere, “ the 
soul through the stricken wound sped hastily away, 
and darkness enveloped his eyes.”® In shape, it is 
an eidolon or phantom of the living man; as it were 
a shadow, a vision in a dream, a vapour of smoka 
The soul of Patroclus appeared to ^ vision 

* So iu Howiev, (\iw€ ^ II. 9. 409. 

If. r». 690. S ^ 4 . 518. 
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of the night “in all things like the inaii himself, in 
stature and fair eyes and voice, and the raiment on 
his body was the same.”^ Achilles “reached forth 
his hands, but grasped him not; for like a vapour 
the soul was gone beneath the earth with a faint 
shriek/' ^ According to Homer, it is only this phantom, 
this image, that survives : what kind of existence does 
it lead, and where ? In the answer to these questions 
we have Homer’s whole conception of immortality. 

As soon as the last rites are fulfilled, the soul crosses 
once for all the river, Oceanus, it may be, or Styx, which 
separates the land of the living from that of the dead.® 
Till then, it retains, apparently, some shred of substantial 
semi-corporeal existence, hovering uneasily between the 
gate of the nether world and the body it has left. The 
realm of shades, known to Homer as Erebus, lies in the 
depths of the earth ; and the entrance thereto is far in 
the west, beyond the Ocean stream and the city of the 
Cimmerians, on which the sun never shines, but a pall 
of deadly night broods evermore.^ Hard by the entrance 
is “ a waste shore and the groves of Perseplione, even 
tall poplar trees and willows that shed their fruit before 
the season,” ^ features indicative to the Greeks of barren- 
ness and gloom. The kingdom of the dead itself is ruled 
over by Hades, “ most loathly of all the Gods,” and 
“ dread ” Persephone.® In it we read of dwellings dank 
and gruesome, the abomination of the very gods, — 
aii€phaXi\ €vpa)ipTa, rd re arvyeovai 0€oi Tre/o, — 
and meadows of asphodel, the dreariest of plants, 
together with the rivers that play ao large a part in 
later Greek pictures of the underworld, Acheron, 
Pyriphlegethon, Cocytus, and Styx, names which, as 
Plato testifies in his censure of Homer’s eschatology, 


> J7. 23. 66 flf. 
» Jl, 23. 99 ff. 
» Jl. 28. 78. 
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“no Greek could hear without a thrill of horror/’^ 
Above all, and to the ancient Greek this was perhaps 
the most a])])alling feature, the kingdom of Hades was a 
land of jicipetual night : “ a land of thick darkness, as 
darkness itself; a land of the shadow of death, where 
the light is as darkness.” 

The existence which Homer assigns to the disembodied 
shades is if i>ossible still more terrible tlian the land in 
which they dwell ; or at least it must have appeared so 
to a nation endowed with so abounding a sense of vitality 
as the Greeks. Kohde puts the case well when he 
observes that we do wrong to speak of a future life in 
Homer : it is only a little more life than that of our 
image in a glass.^ Themselves only shadows or images 
of the living, breathing man, the departed spirits Ifead 
not life, but only a pale and inellectual shadow of life. 
Tlieir very utterance is but the shadow or ghost of that 
which we call voice : it is a shrill attenuated shriek 
a timorous inarticulate cry, compared by 
Homer, wlien it issues from many ghostly throats at 
once, to the scpieaking of a flock of bats when it is 
disturbed, and to the clamour of fowds flying terrified in 
all directions.^ The souls of the dead are afisvTjviL 
Kaprjva, “ streiigthless heads,” wholly intangible and elu- 
sive, without bones and flesh, without diaphragm or <f>p€v€<ff 
and therefore destitute of intelligence or sense, 
as Homer says; for it is the diaphragm which is the 
physical seat of intelligence in the living man.^ In the 
Nekyiu of the Od;;r9cif which, though doubtless later 
than the bulk of the ])oem, represents at least a very 
early stage of Greek belief about the future life, the 
ghost of the seer Teiresias alone retains something of the 
substiintiality of actual physical existence : " the other 

% 

* n. 20. 66 ; Oil. 121. 13, 10. ’ Od. 24. 6ff., 11. 606 f. 

51Sit : in. Rep. iii. 387 C. Otif 11. 20, 476 ; II. 23. 104. 
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souls flit to and fro like sliadows.” ^ In order to recall 
them for a moment to consciousness, the poet avails 
himself of a device that puts their unhappy situation in 
a singularly vivid light. Odysseus, ho tells us, ‘‘took 
the sheep and cut their throats over the trench, and the 
dark blood flowed forth, and lo, the spirits of the dead 
that be departed gathered them from out of Erebos. 
Brides and youths unwed, and old men of many and 
evil days, and tender maidens with grief yet fresh at 
heart ; and many there were, wounded with bronze-shod 
spears, men slain in fight with their bloody mail about 
them. And these many ghosts flocked together from 
every side about the trench with a wondrous cry.” * The 
eagerness with which they flock to drink the life-giving 
draught is a pathetic indication of the source of all their 
woe. They are both alive and dead : but though alive 
enough to feel that they are dead, they arc hardly dead 
enough to forget they are alive. 

In other respects the life of the departed spirit is for 
the most part only a spectral copy of its life on earth. 
The ghostly Minos, seated on a throne, gives judgment 
as of yore, and Orion pursues along the meadows of 
asphodel the very beasts he had slain upon the lonely 
hills.^ Of retribution in the lower world for sins 
committed upon earth there is but little trace in Homer. 
The only evidence which might be supposed to point to 
a penitentiary hell for mortals is in the Iliad, where we 
read of certain Powers, called in one place the Erinyes, 
who take vengeance on the mvh of the forsworn.^ It 
has been xd^'^isibly conjectured by Eohde® that the 
reason why perjury seemed to necessitate punishment 
after death is on account of the penalties invoked by the 
perjurer upon himself in the event of proving false to 
> 

> Od. 10. 493 ff. ‘ Jl. 8. 278 ff., 19. 269 IV. 

® Od. 11. 36 IT. B. and L. < “ i. ii. 65. 
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hifi oath ; and if this is so, we must regard the doom of 
perjury as exceptional. The punishments of Tityos, 
Tantalus, and Sisyphus are familar from the Odyssey ; ^ 
but these are half-heroic figures, whose crimes against 
the Gods deserve and meet with everlasting torment ; 
and we are certainly not justified in regarding them as 
typical examjdes of the fate in store for desire and 
avarice and pride in the mass of human kind. As for 
Tartarus, tlie prototype of the Miltonic hell, with its 
iron gates and brazen threshold, lying as far beneath the 
earth as the earth is beneatli the heaven, that is ap- 
propriated to tlie generation of Gods whom Zeus de- 
throned.^ Among the ghostly dwellers in the realm of 
Hades, the distinctions of rank and honour prevailing in 
the upper world are indeed maintained ; but it cannot 
be said that tlie lot of the majority is in any way affected 
by the good or evil of their life on earth. The same 
monotonous shadowy spectre of unsubstantial life is 
reserved for all. 

It is manifest that tlie Homeric picture of the destiny 
awaiting men hereafter is one of totally unrelieved gloom. 
An apparent exception has sometimes been found in the 
single passage of the Odyssey where Homer supplies the 
germ of the later Greek belief in “ islands of the blest.** 
The old man of the seas reveals to Menelaus that he 
shall escape the common doom of mortals : 

“ To tliee it shall not come 

In the horse-kind land ofi.\rgo8 to meet thy death and doom. 
But unto the tields Ltysian and the wide world’s utmost end, 
Where dwells tawny Khadamauthus, the Deathless thee shall 

send, 

Wherein are the softest life-days that men may ever gain ; 

No snow and no ill weather, nor any drift of rain ; 

But Ocean ever wafteth the wind of the shrilly west, 

On menfolk ever breathing, to give them* might and rest”* 

» 11. 676 ff. J7. 8. 18 ff.. 478 ff. » Od. 4. 659 ff. Uovris. 
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Beautiful as this picture is, and important for its 
influence on the eschatology of Pindar, there are two 
considerations which show that it ought not to affect our 
general conception of the Homeric view of immortality. 
In the first place, the life of which the poet here speaks 
is a life on earth ; and those to whom it is vouchsafed 
are still alive in the ordinary Homeric meaning of the 
word, being possessed of body as well as of soul. The 
Elysian plain, in short, is an earthly paradise, peopled by 
some few happy individuals who are exempt from that 
which we call death. And, in the second place, admission 
to this blissful region is not, so far as we can see, obtained 
by merit, but only by grace of the immortals. Like 
Enoch, the dwellers in Elysium are not, because God takes 
them. The reason why Menelaus is translated, according 
to the poet, is that, as the husband of Helen, lie was 
the son-in-law of Zeus:^ and although the proverbial 
justice of Ehadamanthus may have counted for something, 
he had Zeus for his father. The resemblance between 
Homer’s description of Elysium and his description of 
Olympus, the home of the Gods, untroubled by wind or 
rain or snow, and bathed in everlasting sunlight, is by 
no means accidental, but seems to show that the poet 
conceived of Elysium as a kind of inferior heaven, whose 
denizens are raised to the rank of Gods by the spontaneous 
and unearned gift of immortality and everlasting youth. 
Inasmuch as the gates of this happy kingdom are 
unlocked by favour and not by merit, there is no more 
religious import in the Homeric* Elysium than can justly 
be attributed to the Epicurean heaven. 

I have now placed before you what I take to be the 
most characteristic and important religious ideas 
contained in the Homeric poems. My object has been 
to recreate, as faj as possible, tlie kind of religious 
atmosphere which the authority of Homer tended to 
' Od. 4. 6S9. 
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diffuse among the Greeks, iu order that we may be the 
bett/cr able to understand and appreciate the nature and 
extent of the philosophic revolt, as well as the progress 
effected by later Greek poetry. Witli this object in view, 
1 have abstained from touching on what is known as the 
Homeric question. Whether the Ilihd and the Odyssey are 
by the same autlior or not, and if not, by what processes or 
in what different hands the poems assumed their present 
sbaj>e — these and similar ciuestir)ns do not concern us 
I) ere, since it is generally agreed that the Greeks of 
the age of Thucydides, and probably still earlier, read 
their Homer in essentially the shape in which we read 
him now, and assigned both poems to the same hand. 
For a similar reason I have ignored the points of 
difference hetween the religion of the Iliad and that 
of the Odyssey. There is little or no indication that 
they wore noticed by readers of Homer in the fifth and 
fourth centuries before Christ ; and in point of fact, 
although we find tlivergencies of detail, and the distance 
between Gods and men grows somewhat greater in the 
Odyssey^ loading in the later ])oem to a somewhat more 
s])iritual conception of the Godhead, the general religious 
standpoint is not changed. 

Tliere remains, liowcver, a further question as to the 
relation between tli(» Homeric religion and the Homeric 
view of life. Tlie strain of melancholy running thi'ough 
the flvui and Odyssey has often been remarked upon. A 
note? of sadness is lieard in nearly all the reflective 
passages. “ Surely therS is nothing more pitiable than a 
mail among all tilings that breathe and creep upon the 
earth.” ' “ Of all the creatures that breathe and creep 

upon the earth, mail is the feel dost that earth nourishes.”* 
A multitude of ])assages might lie quoted in illustration 
of sucli sentiments as these. In Hoiqer, of coiii’se, unlike 
the jioets of the (Jreek anthology, the pathetic vein is 
>//. 17. 446f. ‘ 18. lao f. 
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free from every element of self-aiialypis or affectation. 
To what extent is Homer’s melancholy a natural or 
necessary consequence of the Homeric faith ? It is 
impossible, of coarse, to distinguish between cause and 
effect in any inquiry of this kind; but no one who 
realises how entirely "man, in Homer, is dependent on the 
Gods, will deny that Homer’s ideas of the Godhead and. 
of immortality are closely connected with his general 
conception of human life and destiny. The actual 
services of religion, indeed, in the Homeric poems, are for 
the most part associated with sentiments of joy and 
gladness. Perhaps there is no more beautiful and 
characteristic expression of this phase of Greek feeling 
than in the hymn to Apollo, where the poet tells how 
“ the long-robed lonians gather ” in honour of the God of 
Delos, ‘‘ with children and shame-fast wives. . . . Who so 
then encountered tliem at the gathering (d the lonians, 
would say that they are exempt from eld and death, 
beholding these so gracious, and would be glad at heart, 
looking on tlie men and fair-girdled women, and their 
much W'Calth, and their swift galleys.”^ And in the 
Iliad we read that “ the livelong day they propitiated the 
God with song, chanting the beautiful paean, the sons of 
the Achaeans, singing to the Far-darter ; and his heart 
rejoiced to hear.”- Even in sucli passages as these, 
however, an ominous note is sometimes struck. “ Thus 
she spake praying ; but Pallas Athene averted her face.”^ 

** I offered him uj) to Zeus, even to the son of Cronos, 
who dwells in the dark clouds, ’^ind is lord of all. . . . 
Btd he heeded not the mcrijicc, but was devising Low my 
decked ships and my dear company might perish utterly.” ^ 
And if we consider the theoretical side of Homer’s 
religion, we shall find no lack of reasons for the under- 
current of sadness^ in his ])oems. The existence of 

* 147 ff. tr. Laiig. , » 11. C. 311. 

* 1. 472 ff. ‘ *Od.d. 6fil ff. B. and L. 
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physical evil and suffering is accepted by Homer as a fact 
from which there is no escape, and ascribed, as we have 
already seen, to the immediate agency of the Gods. “ This 
is the lot the gods have spun for miserable men, that they 
should live in pain; yet themselves are sorrowless.” ^ It 
gives additional l)itterneas to the cnip of human misery 
that the suflerer is unifomdy represented as one who is 
hated by the very CJods who are responsible for his 
calamities ; ^ nor can he w’ho has incurred the hatred of 
Heaven expect the sympathy of man. It is true that the 
(fods are givers of good as well as of evil ; but on the floor 
of Zeus there are two urns of evil to one of good. They 
control the destinies of individuals and nations, and even, 
it would seem, of humanity in general ; hut whatever the 
principle of their administration may be, and it often 
varies with the mood or passion of the moment, their 
j)rimary concern is not the good or happiness of those 
whom they direct. Sometimes, indeed, they speak as if 
it were unworthy of the blessed (5ods‘ to vex themselves 
about the creatures of a day. Shaker of the earth,” 
says Apollo to Poseidon, “ of no sound mind wouldst thou 
repute me if I should fight against thee for the sake of 
pitiful mortals, who like unto loaves now live in glowing 
life, consuming the fruit of the earth, and now again pine 
into death. Let us with all speed cease from combat, 
and let them do liattle hy themselves.”^ At other times 
there is nothing to which they will not stoop on behalf of 
their favourites ; but their sympathies are usually deter- 
mined by motives of telf-interest and self-regard, and 
even where his religious idealism soars highest, Homer is 
far removed from the Socratic belief in a providence 
overruling all thiugwS for the good of man ; nor indeed was 
such a conception possible for him without an entire 
transformation of his idea of God. 

1 H 24. m f. Myers. 

3 04, 10. 74. 
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WitL regard to moral evil, which Homer similarly 
accepts as an indisputable reality, the case is still worse ; 
for though the Gods are the appointed guardians of 
justice, the ex officio champions of the moral order of the 
universe, they deliberately lead men into sin, are them- 
selves the slaves of sensuality, envious, lying, and revenge- 
ful : in one word, as I have already said, guilty of all the 
excesses which they punish in their inferiors. That it is 
a function of the Godhead to serve as a moral ideal to 
mankind, is a belief of which there is only, I think, one 
solitary indication in the Homeric poems. Phoenix implores 
Achilles to relent on the ground that even the Gods are 
moved by prayer : arpeTTrol Be re fcal 0€ol avroi} 
In point of fact, any one who practised the Pythagorean 
maxim ''Follow God,” taking Homer's Gods for his 
example, would have been scouted both by Gods and 
men in the Homeric age. The mainspring of Homeric 
morality is not the imitatio Dei, but that which Homer 
calls alBm, a word which combines the meanings of 
" noble shame ” or pudor with regard for the opinion of 
one's fellow-men, and possibly also fear of the divine 
vengeance. It is the voice of aiBw^ speaking in the 
heart of man that tells him what is right and what is 
wrong. A further point to be noticed is that although 
in their official capacity the Gods rarely leave wicked- 
ness unpunished, we seldom hear of their rewarding 
virtue. There is, indeed, one well-known passage of the 
Odyssey where the poet tells of "^the blameless king who 
feareth the Gods and upholdeth justice; and the black 
earth yields him wheat and barley, and the trees are 
heavy with fruit, and his flocks and herds grow and 
multiply, and the sea provides fish, by reason of his good 
guidance ; and the people prosper under him.” ^ But this 
passage is nearly, if -not quite, unique in Homer ; and it 
is characteristic of tbo whole stratum of religious ideas 
1 IK 9. 497. 2 19^ J09 
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which iiG represents that the punishment of sin is con- 
sidered far more necessary than the recompense of virtue. 
For the most part, virtue, in Homer, is its own reward. 
Nor is there any prospect that the inequalities and evils 
of this present life will be redressed hereafter. On the 
contrary, of all the visions of futurity which the imagina- 
tion of man has conjured up, none, perhaps, is more 
utterly and hopelessly sad than that of Homer. There 
is a world of pathos in the lament of the dead Achilles : 
** Speak not consolingly of death to me, 0 great Odysseus ! 
Sooner would I be the slave of another, in the house 
of a penniless wiglit who had no great livelihood, than 
king of all the dead.” ^ And thus, as it is said by Gruppe, 
“ beliind the woe, in which he deems himself to live, the 
Homeric Greek beholds a greater, never-ending woe to 
come.” ^ 

If I have dwelt, perhaps at disproportionate length, on 
the darker features of the Homeric religion, it is in order 
that we may the more readily understand and appreciate 
the motives which prompted the philosophic revolt. But 
there is another as|)ect of the pi(;ture, to which I have 
hardly yet referred at all ; and that is the moral 
gi'andeur of the Homeric man. In this respect Homer 
to a large extent deserved to be, what we have already 
seen that he was, the teacher of Greece. His poems 
abound in lessons of piety, moderation, and truth ; the 
virtues of family, social, and political life, friendship 
and charity, consjdergtion for the rights of others, 
chivalry and courage, are embodied in many imperish- 
able examples. Nor does the so-called melancholy of 
Homer ever degenerate into the inert and hopeless 
pessimism that bewails with folded hands the miseries 
of human life. Nothing in his poems can fairly be 
compared with the pessimistic cry* that is often heard 
in Greek poetry from Theognis onwards : " Best it is not 

> Orf. 11. 4S8 ff. S Qri^^ Myik, p. 1010. 
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to be born ; and next best, being bora, to die as soon 
as possible/' ^ On the contrary, it is just the considera- 
tion of the weakness and frailty of man, the brevity 
and uncertainty of human life, which rouses Homer's 
heroes to their greatest efforts. “ Ah friend," Sarpedon 
makes appeal to Glaucus, “if once escaped from this 
battle, we were for ever to be ageless and immortal, 
neither would I fight myself in the foremost ranks, nor 
would I send thee into the war that giveth men renown, 
but now — for assuredly ten thousand fates of death do 
every way beset us, and these no mortal may escape 
nor avoid — now let us go forward, whether we shall 
give glory to other men, or others to us." ^ “ Here,” as 

Professor Butcher has said, “the dark destiny of man 
is the very motive which prompts to heroism." * Down 
to the latest times, Achilles was the ideal of Greek 
chivalry; and it is just this motive that determined 
Achilles to choose a brief and strenuous life in preference 
to unlaborious length of days at home. And everywhere 
there is the same upward impulse, the same indomitable 
desire to climb the rough and steep ascent of the hill 
of excellence — aliv apiarcveii/ teal vireipoxop efi/xepai 
ak\iop. That Greek philosophy had reason to fall foul 
of the Homeric Gods, is only too true ; but it may be 
doubted whether Plato, when he condemns the educator 
of Greece, allows sufficient weight to the great and abiding 
influence of Homer’s idealisation of man. 

> Theog. 425 ff. ^ Aspects of the Greek Genius p. 
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LECTUKE IV 

FROM HESIOD TO BACCHYLIDES 

In tJje present lecture, we have first to examine the 
theology of Hesiod ; and afterwards we shall endeavour 
to see how the principal religions ideas of Homer and 
Hesiod were further developed and expanded in lyric, 
elegiac, and iambic poetry from Archilochus down to 
Dacchylides. Although Pindar falls within the period 
we are about to discuss, his importance is so great that 
he must be reserved for separate treatment hereafter. 

The poems of Hesiod which require to be considered 
are the JForh and Bays and the Theoyony. That the 
bulk of the Works and Bays is from the hand of Hesiod, 
may be taken us generally admitted. Pausanias, indeed, 
iiifoniis us tliat it was the only Hesiodic work which 
the Boeotians of Helicon conceded to be genuine.^ 
About the Tlicoyony there is more doubt. In bis 
Histoiir. de la I'itt&rahirc Ghrccqite^ M. Croiset maintains 
that the poem is later than Hesiod, though emanating 
from the Hesiodic school : he is inclined to assign it 
to the early part of the seventh century B.C., whereas 
Hesiod belongs, he vhinks, to the first half of the eighth. 
Other historians of Greek literature, for example, 
Wilhelm Christ, while admitting the presence of inter- 
ix)lated passages, consider that far the larger portion of 
the poem is by Hesiod ; and with the exception of the 
testimony already quoted from Pauianias, it would seem 
that the Hesiodic authorship^ was never seriously 

* ix* 81. 4. 3 i. p. 50d ff. 
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questioned in antiquity. There is, moreover, every 
reason to believe that both the Works and Days and 
the Theogony were read by the Greeks of the fifth 
century b . c . in nearly the form which they now present; 
so that we may use each of the two poems indifferently 
in order to illustrate the religious ideas which the 
ancients associated with the name of Hesiod. 

Whether or not the Tkeogony is later in point of date, 
there can be no doul)t that it represents an earlier 
stratum of religious thought than we meet with in the 
Works and Days, The poem is at once a cosmogony and 
a theogony; but as the primitive cosmological causes — 
Chaos, Earth, and Eros — are deified, it has the appearance^ 
of a theogony from first to last. Many, if not most, of 
the genealogies and legends were doubtless borrowed from 
earlier and in some cases pre-Homeric hymns. The poet 
attempts to sift and simplify the mass of current mytho- 
logical detail, and embody it in a kiiid of imperfectly 
co-ordinated system. Here and there we seem to have 
a purely aetiological myth ; ^ and a few of the deities are 
little more than poetical personifications. In following 
the successive generations of tlie Gods, as described by 
Hesiod, we are sensible of a gradual progress from anarchy 
and violence to order and law ; but it would be too much 
to say that this is the dominating idea of the poem, since 
the writer is for the most part satisfied to narrate his 
story, without betraying, except perhaps in a single 
passage,^ any consciousness of its ethical or religious 
import. * 

The doctrine which concerns us chiefly in the Tfieogony 
is that of separate dynasties of (3ods succeeding one 
another in order of time — the dynasties of Uranus, 
Cronus, and Zeus.’^ The poet of the Theogony is the first 
Greek writer who gives full and definite expression to 
this idea. In Homer ^there are only a few faint traces 
» 635-557. “ 881-885. » 164 if., 459 ff., 617 ff. 
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of the doctrine. The Iliad speaks of Cronus as over- 
thrown by Zeus and imprisoned in Tartarus “ below the 
earth and the unharvested sea.”^ But Homer says 
nothing about a dynasty of Gods antecedent to Cronus 
and under the sway of Uranus ; and, as Mr. Leaf remarks, 
"the whole question of these dynasties before Zeus, as 
they are presented in Homer, is too vague to admit of 
fi certain solution ; when we come to Hesiod we find 
that Greek belief has passed into quite another stage, 
that of harmonizing the incoherent and inconsistent 
legends handed down, probably from sources differing 
by wide distances both of race and place.*’ ^ Does the 
author of the Theoffony recognise any principle or power 
above and beyond these transitory Gods, and determining 
their succession ? We shall afterwards see that this 
question is indirectly touched upon by Aeschylus, who 
appears to find such a priuciple in Destiny or Fate ; and 
in Hesiod, too, there are one or two suggestions of this 
idea.^ For the rest, it should be noted that the Theogony^ 
as was inevitiible from the subject of which it treats, is 
full of those grossly naturalistic legends to which Greek 
philosophy took just exception. From the later or 
ethical point of view, Hesiod s theology in this poem is 
incomparably cruder than that of the Iliad and Odymy, 
“ There is violence and rudeness,” says Grote, " in the 
Homeric gods, but the great genius of Grecian Epic is 
no way accounhible for the stories of Uranos and Kronos 
— the standing reproach against Pagan legendary 
narrative.” ^ Tlirov;;hofit the whole poem the conception 
of the Gods as moral beings scarcely appears at all ; the 
assessors even of Zeus himself are Violence and Force 
rather than Justice and the only ethical powers, strictly 
80 called, would seem to be the Motpai. or Fates, who 
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" visiting the transgressions of men and Gods never cease 
from their dread wrath, until they have inflicted dire 
retribution on him who has sinned/' ^ 

Turning now to the second poem, we miay say, 
I think, that no work of ancient literature more faith- 
fully reflects the moral and religious beliefs of its 
author than the Works and Days of Hesiod. The 
simplicity and sincerity of tone leave no doubt that 
here at least the poet is speaking true things." ^ As 
in the lliad^ so also in the Works and Days, man is 
wholly dependent on the Gods in every relation of life.* 
Zeus, the king of the immortals, is also the supreme 
governor of men : his eye is all-seeing, his mind all- 
knowing — rravTa lh(6v Ato^ 6<l>da\y,6<; /cal rravra voTjaa^:^ 
but we can with difficulty spy out his thought:*'^ “there 
is no prophet among men upon tlie earth who shall know 
the mind of aegis-bearing Zeus.” ® Among the attributes 
of Zeus, the poet chiefly insists upon J ustice. It is from 
Zeus, he says, that straight judgments proceed.^ The 
maiden Justice is “daughter of Zeus, glorified and 
honoured by the Gods who dwell in Olympus. And 
whensoever one doeth her an injury with wrongful 
chiding, straightway she takes her seat by the side of 
father Zeus, the son of Cronus, and tells him the thoughts 
of unjust men, that the people may pay for the infatua- 
tion of princes, who with baneful thoughts turn aside 
from the straight path through wrongful judgments.”® 
In his capacity as guardian of Justice, Zeus is served by 
a host of invisible daemons or messengers. “ Thrice ton 
thousand are the servants of Zeus upon the all-sustaining 
earth, immortal, watchers of men that are doomed to die ; 
who watch deeds of justice and works of wickedness 

* 220 ft. ; cf. 793 ft. (punishment ' 484. 
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passing to and fro upon the earth in a garment of mist.” ^ 
Hesiod is the first Greek writer in whom we find the 
notion of daemons, or beings intermediate between Gods 
and men. In Homer it is not the daemons but the Gods 
themselves who in the likeness of strangers from 
another country roam throughout \he cities, surveying 
the insoIeiKje and righteousness of men.” ^ The difference 
between the two poets in tliis respect is one among 
several indications ^ tliat in Hesiod’s time the Gods were 
felt to be more distjint from men than in the heroic age : 
though lie believes in a common origin for Gods and 
men,^ it is of the golden age that he is thinking when 
in a fragment preserved by Origen lie speaks of the 
'' common feasts and common meeting-places of immortal 
Gods and men that are subject unto death.” ^ We may 
regard the Hesiodic conception as the earliest symptom 
of a tendency that afterwards became prominent in Greek 
philosophical thouglit — the tendency to remove the 
Supreme Being from direct and immediate participation 
in human afiairs, by the hypothesis of an intermediate 
order of beings wlio are as it were the vehicles of com- 
munication between God and maii.^ But in Hesiod these 
daemons are still no more than the invisible police of 
Zeus.’' They resemble the recording angel of later Greek 
popular belief.*^ 

We have seen that in Homer the justice of Zeus is 
chiefly shown in the jumishment of insolence or sin. 
On this toj)ic Hesiod also lays the greatest stress : ® in 
one place he enumerates unong the calamities that over- 
take the country of evil men, famine and pestilence, 
barrenness, destruction of armies and walls and ships.^® 

* 262ff. ; <f. 12iilV. by the Stoics; see von Arnim, 
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Though Justice may delay her coming, she comes at 
last ; ^ and others besides the guilty individual may be 
involved in the catastrophe.^ But Hesiod dwells more 
fondly than Homer on the converse of this doctrine ; and 
he regards the prosperity vouchsafed to the virtuous as 
descending also to * their sons.^ Peace, the nurturer 
of youth, makes her home in the city whose rulers* 
are just: the inhabitants are free from the scourge 
of famine and sin-engendered woe, and enjoy abund- 
ance of good cheer: “the eartli yields them plentiful 
subsistence ; on the mountains the oak-tree bears them 
acorns on its topmost branches, and in its trunk bees 
make their home ; and fleecy sheep are laden with wool. 
Wives bear children who resemble their parents. They 
flourish in continual prosperity: nor do they go to 
sea on ships, for the grain-giving earth yields them 
fruit.” ^ This is one of the passages selected by Plato to 
illustrate what he considers the immorality of Greek 
poetry : virtue should be praised, he argues, not for its 
results, but for itself.^ We must allow that Hesiod 
generally points to their consequences as a sufficient 
motive for choosing virtue and rejcc'ting vice: but the 
same criticism might, of course, be ap])lied to popular 
teachers of morality in general, and particularly to many 
parts of the Old Testament.® 

The observances by wfiich in Hesiod men are to ex- 
press their obligations to the heavenly powers are the 
same as in Homer — libation, sacrifice, and prayer ; but 
the sentiment associated with Ihem hardly attains so 
high a level of religious feeling. The most characteristic 
embodiment of the poet’s view of worship is contained in 
a passage that clearly indicates the self-regarding nature 
of Hesiodic morality. “ Offer sacrifice to the immortal 

1 213-218, 333 f. • <225^ 
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Gods acxjording to thine ability, with pure heart and hand 
{iyvm fcal xadapik), and bum withal the goodly fat of 
thighs : at other times propitiate them with libations and 
incense, both when thou retirest to rest and when the 
sacred dawn has come, that they may have a heart and 
soul propitiate unto thee : that so thou mayest buy thy 
neighbour s lot of land, and not he thine.” ^ 

Ah between man and man, the divinely appointed rule 
of conduct is be just.” This is the ever-recurring ex- 
hortation throughout the pocm.^ It is justice, in Hesiod's 
view, as in that of the Platonic Protagoras,^ which is the 
distinguishing feiiture between man and the lower 
animals : “ This law liath the son of Cronus ordained for 
fishes and wild beasts and winged birds, that they should 
devour one another, for there is no justice among them : 
but unto men he hath given justice, which is far the 
best.”^ If we press this sentiment for all it is worth, we 
may see in it a conception of the universe according to 
which man is placed in the world not to conspire with, 
but to fight against the law of brute force that prevails 
throughout the rest of the animal kingdom. It is a con- 
demnation in advance of the ** ciinnibal morality ” some- 
times advocated in the age of the Sophists : and Hesiod 
indeed expressly inveighs against the x^ipohUai of his 
own times, men whose principle of conduct is that “ might 
is right.” ® Among pijsitive duties, the poet lays stress 
on kindness to suppliants, strangers, and orphans, on 
respect for i)arents and the marriage- tie, and on 
hospitality to friend-^, * While praising riches, if justly 
acquired, ho applauds contented poverty, and disapproves 
of the mod pursuit of wealth.® A multitude of additional 
precepts is conttiined in the poem, some of them relating 

' S86 ff. apologue of the hawk and the 
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to ceremonial obligations, and reminding us frequently of 
the Pythagorean symbola:'^ but the only other point 
which it concerns us to notice is that Hesiod regards it 
as hardly less incumbent on the virtuous man to requite 
evil for evil than to return good for good. “If thy 
comrade is the first* to do thee an unkindness either in 
word or in deed, forget not to requite him twofold; 
howbeit, if he would lead thee again into friendship, and 
is willing to make restitution, do not say him nay.*** 
We have here what is perhaps the first expression 
in Greek literature of the sentiment sometimes held 
to be the most distinctive mark of Pagan morality, 
“ Love your friends and hate your enemies.’* * This 
maxim is not, however, exclusively Pagan, but char- 
acteristic of primitive ethics in general ; not a few 
illustrations of it might be quoted from the historical 
books of the Old Testament.* In Greek literature it is 
all but universal down to the time of Socrates, 
although, if we trust our authorities, there was at least 
one famous Greek who at an early period withheld his 
assent. To Pittacus of Mitylene were ascribed the 
sayings, “ Forgiveness is better than revenge,** and 
“ Speak no evil of a friend, or even of an enemy.’* ® 

We have hitherto considered the moral and religious 
teaching of the Works and Days without regard to 
Hesiod’s general view of the course of human affairs. 
This is contained in the legend of five successive ages of 
mankind.® Whatever the immediate sources of the 
legend may have been, it has its roots in man’s innate 
tendency to glorify the past, and the underlying notion 
is that of a progressive though not altogether uninter- 
rupted deterioration from a primitive state of innocence 

> 353-^382, 715 If. < See Westerruarck, The Origin, 
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and blies. In each of these respects the myth offers a 
curious contrast to the Theogony, in which order gradually 
prevails over chaos. 

The main features of the golden age, which Hesiod 
places in the reign of Cronus, are such as we find in 
later descriptions of the same period.^ Men and Gods 
were united in a far closer harmony than now,^ and 
pain and Hf)rrow w^ere unknown. “ Like Gods, they lived 
with hearts void . of care . . . nor did pitiable old age 
come ujjon them, but with hands like feet and feet like 
hands (iroSaf^ Kal ofioloi) they had joy in 

banquets evermore, beyond tlie reach of woe; and they 
died as tliough subdued by slee]).’* The earth spontane- 
ously yielded all manner of fruits; and vegetarianism 
was universal.^ After death, the men of the golden age 
))ecome “good daemons above the ground, givers of 
wealth to mortal men ” — apparently a different order of 
spirits from tliose already mentioned.'^ The obscure 
words whi(*h I have italicised receive perha])S some light 
from the burlesque account in Plato's Symposium of the 
structure of the human frame before the creation of 
women : in those days man, we are told, was Jindrogynous 
and round, with four hands and four feet, constructed, it 
would seem, on the same i>lan, and rendering it easy to 
travel mpidly from place to }>lace by a series of 
somersaults/’ In any ciise, it is tolerably clear that 
women were unknowm in the Hesiodic golden age : for 
with women evil c-amc into the world ; and Pandora, the 
mother of womankirl, w^is created in the reign not of 
Cronus, but of Zeus.^ 

We should stray too far from our subject if we 
described the three races that intervene between the 
t)eriod of gold and tlie ])eriod of iron : still less cun we 
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here attempt to discuss the many unsolved problems in 
Hesiod's .account of the silver and bronze races. It 
must suffice to say that the age of heroes, which the poet 
interposes between the bronze age and the iron, is a 
reversion to a higher type, prompted by the almost 
universal impulse of Greek writers to idealise the life 
depicted in the Homeric poems. As for the ultimate 
fate of the heroes, some, says Hesiod, were exempted from 
death, and transported by Zeus to the farthest limits of 
the world ; where they “ dwell with hearts free from 
care, m the islands of the blest, by the deep-eddying 
Ocean stream, blessed heroes, for whom the grain-giving 
earth yields sweet fruit abundantly three times a year.” ^ 
Last comes the age of iron, in which tlie poet laments 
that his own unhappy lot is cast. Would that I had 
never lived among the fifth race of men, but had either 
died before or hem lorn later ! For now it is the iron 
age ; nor ever shfill tliey cease from weariness and woe 
by day, nor from destruction by niglit : but the Gods will 
send cruel cares. Yet even for them sliall good be mixed 
with evil. But Zeus will destroy even this race of 
mortals, when men have grey hairs at their hirth** In 
point of morality, mankind will reach the lowest depth : 
the bonds of friendship and family life will be dissolved : 
there will be no respect for parents and Gods, no regard 
for truth and justice : might is right, and the workers 
of evil deeds alone are honoured, until at last Aides 
and Nemesis, folding their white robes about them, 
leave the world and seek refuge with the immortals. ^ 
Some have asserted that Greek literature holds out no 
hope of a golden age in the future as well as in the past. 
But it is clear from the words in italics that Hesiod 
believes the iron age to be not less transient than the 
others, and anticipates a happier period after tlie present 
era is fulfilled. The eu<l will come, according to the 
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poet, when children are born grey-headed. Now in a 
Testament quoted by Dr. James in his discussion of the 
Rp^velaiion of Pder} we are told that among the signs of 
the end shall be “ children wliose appearance shall be as 
of those advanced in years : for they that are bom shall 
be white-haired.” And according t‘o the myth of the 
Politmis, between which and the Hesiodic form of the 
legend now under consideration there are several points 
of contact, the golden age returns just when disorder is 
at its worst; and in the golden age, instead of being 
born young and growing old, men are bora from the 
earth with grey hairs, and pass through middle age to 
youth and childhood, till they fade away.^ In view of 
these and other parallels,^ it seems highly probable that 
the Hesiodic story of five ages is part of a general theory 
of recurrent cycles in the life of the universe, such as we 
meet with in Empedocles. In any case it contains, as 
we have seen, a hint which is fullilled in the later 
doctrine of the aTroKaracraavfi or restoration of all 
things.^ 

The pessimism which shows itself in Hesiod’s descrip- 
tion of the iron age is one of the most noteworthy 
characteristics of his poetry. ‘‘ The earth,” he says, 
"is full of evils, and so is the sea — TrXewy fih yap 
yala Kax&Vf TrXcirj Sf OdXaaaa : by day and night 
diseases visit men unbidden, bearing evils to mortals, 
silently ; for Zeus, the lord of counsel, hath denied 
them speech.”* What is the origin of all this woe? 
The answer of Hes’^ZJd is given in the legends of 
Prometheus and Pandora. In the days when the Gods 
were at strife with mortals, Prometheus, the champion 
of humanity, attempted to deceive the king of heaven 

^ u. 56. Cumaei venit iam carmiuis aetaa ; 
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in the matter of sacrificial offeringfe. Though fully 
cognisant of the fraud, — observe how the divine omni- 
science is again implied,^ — Zeus allowed himself to be 
cheated, '‘for he was brooding evil against men, evil 
that should be accomplished.” In revenge, he deprived 
the human race of *fire : but Prometheus stole it back. 
Thereupon Zeus bound his enemy with indissoluble 
fetters and sent an eagle to prey upon his liver, till 
in the fulness of time came Heracles, who with the 
consent of Zeus slew the eagle and released Prometheus. 
Mankind was punished by the creation of woman. Out 
of . earth and water Hephaestus compacted a female 
shape, which the Gods and Goddesses invested with every 
charm; and Epimetheus or Afterthought received her 
from the hands of Hermes, forgetful that his brother 
Prometheus had forbidden him in advance to accept 
any gift from Zeus. The woman opened the casket of 
evil,* and did not replace the lid until all the calamities 
of human life, Hope only excepted,* had streamed 
forth.^ 

The legend of Prometheus is one into which an 
infinite amount of meaning can be read. The quarrel 
between God and man, the appearance of Prometheus 
on behalf of mortals and his sufferings for their sake, 
his ultimate deliverance by the son of Zeus and the 
consequent reconciliation between man and God: these 
are topics on which much might be said. But Hesiod 
was probably quite unconscious of the deeper religious 
ideas which the story is fitted to suggest. As for the 
Pandora myth, though in part, perhaps, an allegory, it 
seems clearly to imply that the creation of woman was 
later than that of man,® and initiated his misfortunes. 

> See p. 71. thought, fee Butcher, AapeeU of 

* See above p. 64. For parallels the Greek Genius p. 160. 

to this conception, see Frazer on • 0. D, 47-106 ; Theog. 512-689. 
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The fitrain of misogjnnifim in Greek literature begins 
with Hesiod.^ 

In Hesiod, as little as in Homer, are the miseries of 
human life alleviated by the prospect of a happier 
existence after death. The earthly paradise of which 
we read in the Work^ and, DayB — tfie so-called “ islands 
of the blest *’ — is inaccessible to ordinary mortals, being 
reserved for a few divine favourites of the heroic age.* 
We have seen that the departed spirits of the golden 
age become daemons on the earth : ^ those of the silver 
age occupy a somewhat similar position in the under- 
world.^ Of the men of the bronze era it is said that 
they descended to “ the dank halls of chill Hades, and 
were no more known.” ^ Hesiod is silent as to the 
future state of the men of iron : but the presumptieSn 
is that they too enter all-receiving Hades. In tffe 
Theogony, we read of tlie dog Cerbenis, pitiless gate- 
keeper of the house of Death, who fawns on those who 
enter the dismal abode, but “ sullers them not to leave 
again ; but keeping strict watch devours any whom he 
catches trying to go outside the gates of mighty Hades 
and dread Persephone.”® 

The only way of mitigating the ills of life, according 
to Hesiod, is by stern and unremitting toil. It is vain 
to sit idle and hoj)e:^ noj)e is ever a deceiver: we 
must be up and doing. Nothing is more characteristic 
of the Works and Days than exhortations to work.® The 
inherent dignity of labour finds apt expression in the 
famous verse, epyov S’ opeiSo^, acpyetij Be t* SpetSo^.^ 
Hemcles, the type of the strenuous life, is called 
wopfjporaro^ /cal apearos, “ the best and most laborious of 
men.”^® In Hesiod the duty of work, like the other 

» Theog. 590-612. «769ff# 

0. D. 166-173. ’ 0 , 2?.t498-501. 
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duty on which he inoists so much— that of being just — 
derives its sanction from the divine ordinance; and 
Virtue is the prize of toil. “Unto Wickedness men 
attain with ease, and in large numbers: for the road 
is short, and she dwells very near. But in front of 
Virtue the immortals have set labour and the sweat 
of the brow : the path is long and steep, and rough at 
the first; but when the summit is reached, the way, 
though hard before, is thenceforth easy.'’^ We are 
reminded of the Christian sentiment, “ Wide is the gate, 
and broad is the way, that leadeth to destruction, and 
many be they that enter in thereby. For narrow is 
the gate, and straitened the way, that leadeth unto life, 
and few be they that find it.*'^ 

So much, then, for the moral and religious teaching 
of the poetry of Hesiod. The main difference between 
Homeric and Hesiodic poetry is that the former is 
predominantly ideal, the latter predominantly practical 
and realistic ; and it is just this presence of idealism 
which gives to the Iliad and Odyssey a higher religious 
as well as poetical value than either the Theogony or 
the Works and Days can claim. 

Before proceeding to consider the further develop- 
ment in gnomic poetry of the ideas we have hitherto 
examined, a word or two must be said in passing about 
the body of poems known as the Homeric Hymns ^ the 
oldest of which probably date from the period inter- 
vening between the Worics and Days and the rise of 
gnomic poetry. The best known* and perhaps the earliest 
of these hymns is the hymn to the Delian Apollo, 
which in the form in which we have it is combined 
with a later and inferior poem in honour of Apollo 
of Delphi, the production, it would seem, of a writer 
of the Hesiodic school.® In the first of these two 

* 0. 2). 287 ff. 

* Matt vii. 18 f. 
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poems occurs the already quoted description of the 
festival of Apollo at Delos, whither the lonians gathered 
with their children and shame -fast wives” to do 
honour to tlic Vxod} Ai)ollo in the hymn stands next 
in dignity to Zeus, and is the prophet of his unerring 
counsel to mankind. The whole poem is pervaded by 
the sense of abounding vitality and joy which the worship 
of Apollo usually inspired among the Greeks. The 
later hymn, which relates the slaying of the Pythian 
dragonesH by Apf)llo, and the founding of the Delphian 
oracle, (joutaiiis a curious passage in which the suffer- 
ings of humanity are represented as furnishing a theme 
of song to tlie immortals. When Apollo plays the 
lyre before the assembled Olympians, “all the Muses 
together with sweet voice in antiphonal chant reply- 
ing, sing of the imperishable gifts of the Gods, and 
the sufferings of men, all that they endure from the 
hands of tlie undying Gods, lives witless and helpless, 
men unavailing to find reinede for death or buckler 
against old age.”- 

Of the other Homeric hymns, those that celebrate 
Hermes and Aplirodite cxinlut the divine nature in a far 
from favourable liglit : but the hymn to Dcmeter is of quite 
another kind ; and the story of the Goddess seeking for 
her lost child is told by the |>oet with a tenderness and 
purity of feeling seldom surjiassed in ancient literature. 
In tlie history of Greek religious thought the poem is 
chiefly remarkable as the earliest literary document in 
which the promise isjcnadc of a happier lot hereafter to 
those who have lieen initiated. When Demeter’s anger 
is appeased by the restoration of her daughter for two 
parts of the year, she revealed to Eumolpus and Ceieus 
“ the manner of her rites, and taught them her goodly 
mysteries, holy mysteries which none may violate, or 

* Sec p. 63. ® 189 ff. Lang. Of. Homer, Xt. 

21. 462 ff. 64). 
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search into, or noise abroad, for the gieat curse from the 
God restrains the voice. Happy is he among deathly 
men who hath beheld these things. And he that is 
uninitiate, and bath no lot in them, hath never equal lot 
in death beneath the murky gloom.” ^ Whether or not 
the Eleusinian mysteries expressly taught the doctrine 
of immortality, — and the prevailing view since Lobeck is 
that they taught no positive doctrines at all, — it is clearly 
established by the testimony of the ancients themselves 
that initiation was believed to be a passport to happiness 
in the future world.^ 

Turning now from epic to lyric and elegiac poetry, let 
us endeavour to see how the foundation laid by Horner 
and Hesiod was built upon by their ruccessors from 
Archilochus in the seventh to Bacchylides in the fifth 
century b.c. Our material is in most cases too scanty 
to permit us to frame a theory of development, and 
assign to each particular poet a definite place in the 
historical evolution of religious thought. On this 
account I will take the important topics singly, and 
illustrate them from the period as a whole. One general 
statement may be made in advance : the connexion 
between religion and morality is not less close in the 
poets we are about to consider than it is in Homer and 
Hesiod. The moral law still derives its binding force, not, 
indeed, from the example, but from the ordinances of Zeus. 

A notable feature in the theology of these poets 
is the way in which the figure of Zeus dwarfs and 
obscures all the other divine jHiiftonalitios. Whereas in 
Homer the inferior Gods play a large part in the economy 
of the universe, and are frequently in opposition to the 
will of the supreme God, there is now hardly any trace 
of divided counsels in Ol3mpu.s, and we hear compara- 

^ 474 (T. Lang. Of. P?!idar, /r. Sikes and Allen in their note on 
187, infra p. 187 ». 1. line 480. 

*See the paysagee referred* to by 
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tively little of the secondary deities : the divine working 
in nature and esj)ecially in human affairs is generally 
associated with the name of Zeus. '' Zeus, the loud 
thunderer, controls the issues of all things, and disposes 
them according to his will ^ he is ‘‘ the source of all, the 
loader of all/’ the “ all-ruler,” the father most high ” 
(fieyiaroTr/neop), and so on.^ To assert that Zeus 
was uniformly represented as more powerful than 
Destiny, would doubtless be incorrect: on this subject 
Greek thinkers were seldom quite consistent with them- 
selves. But in early lyric and elegiac poetry there are, 
I think, no examples of conflict or antagonism between 
the two powers ; and beyond doubt the prevailing rule 
is to identify Fate with the ordinance or law of Zeus 
and the immortals. Like Homer, Solon also speaks of the 
al<ra Jto?, the destiny that proceeds from Zeus,^ and 
treats the dispensations of Fate (fMolpa) as equivalent 
to the gifts of the immortals from which there is no 
escape.*** In Bacebylidea, too, wc meet with expressions 
like ** the destined ordinance of Zeus,” the “ all-powerful 
Fate that cometh from the Gods.”® Here and there, 
where Zeus is distinguished from tlie Fates, the same 
religious veneration which Zeus himself inspires is offered 
to his ministers. A remarkable fragment of a prayer by 
an unknown author, who lived, perhaps, in the time of 
Ikicchylides, furnishes a case in point. Aisfi, Clotho, and 
Lachesis, nearest of all the Gods to the throne of Zeus, 
the powers who ratify his will, are invoked to send down 
the blessings of law^ a\id justice and peace upon the 
poet’s country.'^ There is also, jierhaps, a touch of half- 
religious resignation in the curiously Stoic language of 
Theognis: **A11 must suffer what Fate has decreed; 

' Sem. 1. 1 f. VV'vgk-lliUer. 12. 03. 

’ Terp. 1. ‘a. 25, 16. 24. Cf. Theog. 1033, 
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but what Fate has decreed, I will suffer without 
fear.”^ We may compare the words of Clean thes the 
Stoic : “ Lead me, 0 Zeus, and thou too, Fate, wherever 
ye have appointed me to go. I will follow fearlessly : 
or if I play the coward and refuse, I needs must follow 
just the same.** 2 • 

The complete dependence of man upon the Gods is a 
common theme of lyric and elegiac poetry. No man/* 
says Theognis, “ is happy or poor or bad or good without 
divine agency.**^ And in Simonides we read: “Unto 
excellence none attaineth, neither eity nor mortal, without 
the Gods.’* ^ The language in which w(^ are bidden to put 
our trust in them is not unfreqiiently steeped in religious 
feeling. “ Pray to the Gods : with the Gods is might, 
surely without the Gods is neither evil nor good to 
men/* ® tok deot? TtQdv awavra — “ trust all to the Gods ; 
many a time they lift from out their troubles those 
who lie on the black earth.** ® Tyrtaeus encourages the 
Spartans by reminding them that “ Zeus hath not yet 
bowed down his neck ” : ^ the Lord God still reigneth. At 
the same time, we feel that there is now a greater 
distance between the Godhead and mankind than in the 
Homeric age. Can man by searching find out God ? 
Solon’s reply is in the negative : the mind of the 
immortals is altogether hidden from men.** “All our 
thoughts are vain,” cries Theognis, “and we have no 
knowledge: but the Gods accomplish all according to 
their will.” ® ^ 

As in Homer and Hesiod, so also in the elegiac poets, 
Zeus is above all things the dispenser of justice. A 
striking quatrain of Archilochus represents him as the 

^ 8m 8k raffeiy, oCfrt dkdoixa * Arch. 53 ; cf. 71. 
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rewarder of right and the avenger of wrong not only 
among men, but also among the lower animals. “0 
father Zeus, thine is the dominion of heaven : thou seest 
men^s deeds of wickedness and right : thou regardest the 
insolence and justice of beasts.”^ ^ As usual, however, 
the punishment of sin is dwelt upon more often than the 
reward of virtue. Both Solon and Theognis declare that 
Wealth, if justly acquired, stands sure : but they lay 
decidedly most emphasis on the converse principle, that 
ill-gotten gain leads to destruction.^ “Justice,” according 
to Solon, “ though slie keep silence, knows what is and 
what liath been, and surely comes to take her fill of 
vengeance at the last ” ^ Tn a highly poetical passage he 
compares the vengeance of Zeus to a wind that springs 
up suddenly, spreading devastation on sea and land, till 
rising to heaven it scatters the clouds, and the sun again 
shines forth. God “ is not a man, that he should be 
quick to anger at each offence ; yet lie will not always 
ignore the sinner, but will reveal him in the end. One 
pays tlie jienalty now, another afterwards. If the guilty 
escape, and the doom ordained of Heaven fall not upon 
themselves, it will surely fall hereafter: the innocent will 
suffer for the guilty, their children, perhaps, or later 
generations.” ^ 

The passage just quoteil is the more deserving of our 
attention, because in the literature of Greece it is one of 
the earliest passages in which the sins of the fathers are 
explicitly said to be visited on the children. The 
doctrine is charactei^Atic of a particular stage in the 
development of the moral consciousness ; ® and you will 
remember that in its Hebrew form it is emphatically 
condemned by Jeremiah and Ezekiel. “In those days 
they shall say no more, The fathers have eaten sour 

» 84. Of. Aesfh. Ai). 5.»i tf. * 12. 17 ff. 

* Sol. 12, 7 ff. ; Theog. U»7 ff. * Stij WeateriDarck, Origin and 
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grapes, and the children's teeth are set on edge. But 
every one shall die for his own iniquity.” ^ More than 
any other of the elegiac poets, Theognis is afflicted by 
the moral chaos of the world ; and he, too, condemns, 
not indeed the doctrine, but the stern reality which it 
expresses. “ When * the children of an unjust father 
follow after justice in thought and act, dreading thy 
wrath, 0 son of Cronus, loving righteousness from the 
first among their fellow-citizens, let them not pay for the 
transgressions of their sires ! As it is, the doer escapes, 
and another is punished.”^ The same poet elsewhere 
remonstrates with Zeus for treating the righteous and 
the unrighteous alike. “ Dear Zeus, I wonder at thee : 
thou art the lord of all; thou liast great power and 
honour, and knowest well the thoughts of each man's 
heart. How then, son of Cronus, dost thou think fit to 
deal the same measure to sinful and just, careless whether 
their hearts are turned to moderation or to insolence ? ” ^ 
Nay more, the wicked prosper, and the righteous are 
forsaken: why then should we reverence the Gods?^ 
This is the familiar difficulty which has always been felt 
by those who would fain believe in the justice of God. 
“ Eighteous art tliou, 0 Lord . . . yet would I reason 
the cause with thee : wherefore doth the way of the 
wicked prosper? Wherefore are all they at ease that 
deal very treacherously ? ” ® 

It is plain from these extracts that the moral and 
religious problems which occupied the mind of Aeschylus 
were already beginning to be raised in the sixth century 
before Christ, The truth is that several of the 
characteristic doctrines of Greek tragedy appear in the 
gnomic poets. Thus, for example, Theognis tells of the 
that leads men into sin, making evil seem to them 

* Jer. zxxi. 2S f. ; cf. Ezek. 
xviii. . 
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good, ain] good evil ; ^ and the conception of the origin 
and nalure of sin which we meet with in the fragments 
alike of Solon and Theognis has many parallels in 
Aeschylus. Undue prosperity or wealth (oX/80?) pro- 
duces /copo9, that is, fulness, satiety, or pride; from 
KQpo^ comes showing itself in* want of moderation, 

in neglect of the golden mean ; and the child of 
is any, “ destruction.*' ^ Although an attempt is sometimes 
made to distinguish between God-given riches and the 
wealth to which tlie unrighteous by themselves attain, 
at other times the prosperity that leads to sin is 
equally attributed to the Gods : so that the final 
responsibility is with God, and not with man. Hybris, 
Theognis says, is the first and greatest evil; and God is 
its author.^ So long as the Gods maintained their 
position in Greek thought as the sole and universal 
causes, it was inevitable that the sins of mankind should 
continue to be laid at their door. At the same time, 
this view is not, of course, consistently maintained 
throughout the period we are now discussing. Bacchylides; 
like the Homeric Zeus, makes man himself responsible 
for sin and its couse<iucnce8 : “ Zeus, wdio rules on high 
and beholds all things, is not the author of grievous woes 
for mortals. No, open before all men is the path that 
leads to unswerving Justice, attendant of holy Eunomia 
and prudent Themis: happy the land whose sons take 
her to dwell with them.*’ ^ 

The view of Theognis, that the Gods delibemtely lead 
men astray, is, in pr^fple at least, as old as Homer.® 
Other unfavourable features of the Homeric theology 
seem to be less prominent in the poets of this time. It 

* 401 ff. ; cf. 133 tv., ir»l ; Solon destruction. For praise of 

12. 75. see Sol. 7, 15 ; Theog. 220, 8131, 
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is remarkable that the fragments of Greek elegiac 
poetry seldom or never impute the grosser immoralities 
to the Gods. Occasionally they are said to be de- 
ceitful and envious ; ^ perhaps the '' envy of the Godp ” 
is also to some extent implied in the belief that 
overmuch prosperity* is fatal. So far as we cAn see, the 
Godhead appears to be regarded as both omnipotent and 
omniscient.^ 

One or two other points may be briefly mentioned. 
The conception of prayer and sacrifice throughout this 
period is still in the main Homeric,^ though the lyric 
poets sometimes strike a more spiritual note.^ As for 
the rule of conduct between man and man, we have 
repeated illustrations of the precept “ do good to friends 
and evil to enemies,’' ^ with little that is suggestive of a 
more generous spirit,^ In Homer we noted a tendency 
to look upon wickedness as a condition of the intel- 
lect rather than of the will.^ The same tendency 
appears in Solon ; ® and the other Homeric maxim, 
that character depends upon environment, is echoed by 
Archilochus.® 

It only remains to say a word about the view of life 
and death reflected in the poetry of this time. The 
shade of melancholy has, if anything, grown deeper.^® Of 
all the gnomic poets, Solon is perhaps the least inclined to 
pessimism ; and it is Solon who wrote, “ No mortal man 
is happy, but all on whom the sun looks down aro miser- 
able.” We hear much about the instability of human 
life and happiness,^® the rapid flight of youth and its 

* Sim. 25 ; Corinna 3a. ’’ supra p. 50. 
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pleasurcH/ evils of poverty ^ and old age,^ and the 
sure approach of death/ “ Small is the strength of man/* 
writes Simonides, and his cares are irremediable : toil 
upon toil in life’s brief span, and the shadow of inevitable 
death hanging over all: for good and bad have equal 
share in death.” ^ Theognis pathetifeally laments that the 
Gods have not revealed to man the road which he must 
follow in order to find favour in their eyes.® The 
contemplation of the moral and political chaos of his 
own times/ added to the general misery of man’s 
existence, produces in him a feeling of despair: “Biest 
it is not to be born ; find next best, when you are 
born, to ])ass the gates of Hades as soon as pos- 
sible.” ® By way of antidote the duty of resignation 
is generally enforced ; ® sometimes the lesson dr6.wn 
is carpe diem : nowhere do we find the hope held 
out of compensation or redress hereafter. Heroic 
deeds are rewarded by an immortality of fame;^^ but 
all men, heroes and cowards alike, pass to the “ shadowy 
abode of the dead,” whose “dark gates enclose the 
souls against their will.” There “ Persephone giveth 
forgetfulness to mortal men, depriving them of 
thought ” {fiXairrovaa vQoto)P “ As soon as the earth 
covers him, and he descends into Erebus, the home of 
Pei*8ephonc, no man rejoices in the strain of the lyre 
or flute-player, or in quailing the gifts of Dionysus.” 
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A pathetic fragment of the poetess Eriniia tells of the 
silence and darkness of the underworld — 5* h 
veKvecrari^ to Se ^tkoto^ ocfre tcara^pei} In all essential 
respects the poetical conception of the future life is 
still what it was in Homer. 



LECTURE V 


ORPHIC RELIGIOUS IDEAS 

Exceh', ])er}iaps, in the TJveogony of Hesiod, we have 
I>een concerned, so far, with religious and theological 
conceptions of which the germ, at least, is usually to be 
found in the Homeric }K)ems. With Pindar, as we shall 
see, the (iase is somewhat different. The eschatological 
ideas of Pindar are to some extent derived not from Homer, 
but from a non-Horn eric, or rather, j^erhaps, an anti- 
Homeric source — I mean from the Orphic teaching as to 
the nature and destiny of the human soul. To this 
subject I will therefore invite your attention to-day. 

The extraordinary religious movement known as 
Orphism made its apixjarance in Greece during the sixth 
century n.c. It is due to the researches of Eohde, 
Dieterich, Gruppe, Miss Harrison, and many other 
investigators during lecent years, following in the path 
marked out by Lobeck, that we are now enabled to form 
a more or less consistent picture of the phenomenon in 
question. In its main features, it presents the appear- 
ance of a religious awakening or revival ; but it was by 
no means destitute ^f dogmatic significance and value, 
and a considerable part of the Orphic teaching about the 
soul was afterw’ards assimilated, not only by Pindar, 
but also by the philosophers, particularly Pythagoras, 
Empedocles, and Plato. Where the movement originated, 
or whether it arose in several centra independently, and 
by what social, iX)litical, and economic circumstances it 
was fostered and promoted, are questions which do not 
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as yet, perhaps, admit of a final answer. One of the 
most active centres of early Orphism was the powerful 
city of Croton in Italy, afterwards the home of the 
Pythagorean brotherhood. Otto Gruppe, indeed, believes 
it to be probable that in all the districts where Orphic 
mysticism makes its, appearance in the course of the 
sixth century, the influence of the Orphic commimity at 
Croton was at work.^ In Athens we hear of three 
representatives of Orphism living at the court of 
Pisistratus — Onornacritus, known to history in con- 
nexion with the alleged Pisistratean recension of Homer, 
Zopyrus of Heraclea, and a certain Orpheus of Croton, 
who may possibly, as Gruppe conjectures, htivc been 
summoned from his native city in oider to transplant 
the Orphic doctrine to the soil of Attica.^ It is at all 
events certain that vast quantities of Orphic literature 
were in circulation at Athens. during the next century;^ 
and the impulse to its manufacture may well have been 
given by Onornacritus and his associates. 

There is, unhappily, no contemporary evidence to 
show how the Orphic communities were organised 
during the period with which we are now concerned. 
The analogy of similar confederations at a later period 
of Greek history makes it probable that the Orphic 
votaries, who in Plato's time were known as the saints 
or holy ones formed themselves into religious 

associations or dLacoi, the constitution of which was 
usually copied from that of the city in which they 
were established. These associations were independent 
of one another, so far as appertained to matters of 
government and administration; but it may be taken 
as certain that the eschatological and other doctrines 
which they professed were fundamentally the same. 

* Qriech. Myth, in Iwa:f Muller's ® See irifra p. 103. 

Bandlmh p. 1034. * Eey, li. 363 C. 

*/.c. • 
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In some respects the position which the Orphic believers 
occupied towards the State religion must have been 
analogous to that of modem dissenters; but while on 
the one hand the theoretical cleavage between them 
and the established form of religion was much greater, 
on the other hand there is little qr no indication that 
they abstained from taking part in the religious festivals 
and services which the city ordained; and so long as 
they fulfilled their duty in this respect, the State, for 
its i^art, with tlic characteristic toleration of ancient 
Greek life, left them alone, unless, of course, as happened 
in the case of the early Pythagorean society, they 
attempted to use tlieir religious organisation for the 
furtherance of political ends. 

Our knowledge of the history and development, of 
Orphism is not sufficient to enable us to say with 
certainty at what particular time particular doctrines 
came into vogue. The most that I (3an attempt to 
do is to describe some of the leading features of the 
Orphic doctrine as it Wfis in the fifth and fourth 
centuries Iieforc CJhrist. In the absence of contemporary 
documents, we must of necessity be content to reconstruct 
for ourselves the general character of sixth century 
Orphism from what wc know of it in the two following 
centuries. The two authorities on whom we shall 
prineiiMilly rely are Empedocles and Plato, As for 
the Orphic fragments, they undoubtedly contain much 
that descends from a remote antiquity, but they have 
not as yet b<}on adequately sifted ; and it may perhaps 
bo doubted whether so difficult and delicate a task 
will ever be successfully accomplished. On this account 
it is seldom safe to make use of Abefs collection ^ except 
by way of illustmting such conclusions as may be drawn 
from authorities whose date we know. Even in Plato, 
allusions to Orpheus and his foUcfwers are not very 
' Orphica, 1885 .‘ 
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common ; but some compensation ib afibrded by an 
archaeological discovery, which throws a good deal of 
light on the Orphic conception of the soul and its 
destiny in the future world. In tlie neighbourhood 
of the ancient Sybaris, the famous rival city of Croton, 
the probable headquarters, as we have seen, of Orphism 
in the Hellenic world, six inscribed tablets of thin 
gold have been discovered in tombs ; and besides these, 
there is one from Crete and one from the vicinity of 
Eome. All these tablets — I quote from Miss Harrison’s 
Prolegomena to Greek Religion, in which they are fully 
^described and illustrated ^ “ have this much in common : 
buried with the dead they contain instructions for his 
conduct in the world below, exhortations to the soul, 
formularies to be repeated, confessions of faith and 
of ritual performed, and the like.”^ They supply, in 
short, a kind of rade mccum to tlie lower world. In 
treating of the Orphic eschatology, I shall make frequent 
use of these inscriptions, the most important of which 
probably belong to the fourth century before Christ, 
although the doctrine they embody is much older. 

Before, however, we proceed to deal with the escha- 
tology of the Orphics, a word or two must be said 
about their theological doctrine. This was contained 
in the numerous and often grotesque theogonies, which 
represented the successive stages in the evolution of the 
world under the figure of successive dynasties of Gods.^ 
The only point which it concerns us to notice hero is 
the clement of pantheism in tfiese theogonicjal poems. 
One of the 'fragments celebrates Zeus as ** first and last, the 
head and middle, out of whom all things are created ” ; 

Z€vs TTpwros y/vero, Zfvs verrarot, dfyyiKipavvot, 

Ztvs KfifmXrf, Zfifs ptatra, Atos fK Trdvra rtrvKrms* 

‘ pp. 573-600, with thfj critical ^ FragmentB in Abel, Orjfh» pp. 
appendix of Mr. Gilbert Murray, 156-209. 
pp. 660-674. • ^/r. 123 Abel. Ct Orph. hyim, 

*p. 578. 11. 
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The legend ran that the universe with all its parts 

was fashioned within the frame of Zeus, after he had 
swallowed Phanes, in whom, as the offspring of the 
great world-egg, all the seeds or '‘potencies” were 

present.^ The rest of the fragment describes the 
world itself as nothing but the bady of the God : the 
heavens are Ids head, the sun and the moon his eyes, 
and so (jn : his mind is the aether Whether the 

wl#le of this fragment is eiirly, may well be doubted; 
but tlie line in which Zeus is said to be the “head 
and middle ” of all things was certainly known to Plato ; 
and he speaks of the doctrine as “ an ancient story ” — 
a phrase which he elsewhere applies to primitive 

Orphic beliefs.^ We shall afterwards find an example 
of the same kind of pantheism in Aeschylus, and possibly 
also in Pindar. 

Far more important in its influence on subsequent 
Greek thought is the Oiqdiic conception of the origin and 
history of the human soul. A j>assage in the Cratylus 
of Plato will form a convenient starting- j>oint for our 
inquiry. 

Among the words whose derivation is discussed by 
Socrates in that dialogue, amfia is one. Three suggestions 
are made. The first is that a&im comes from arifia, it 
being held by some, says Socrates, that the body is in 
reality the grave of the soul — ciofia aijfia. The second 
proposal also connects tlie tw^o words, but takes arjfia in 
the sense of “ sign ” or “ index,” and regards the body as 
that by means of -"iiicdT the soul as it were signifies or 
indicutes whatever she desires to say. Socrates himself 
is di8ix)sed, he tells us, to favour a third explanation. 
He would ascribe the invention of the word a&fM to 
Orpheus and Ids followers (of ’Op^a) ; and the 

reason why they called the bmly 1^-^ this name is that, 

*/r. 121, 122, 123 Al^el. » Laws, 715 E ; cf. Phaed. 

• Reading FoCf— in 1. 19. 70 C. 
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according to their belief, the soul is condemned to 
incarnation on account of her sins, and the body 
serves as the enclosure (irepi^oXo^) or prison-house (Seo-- 
ficoTiipiop) which holds her fast. In this way Socrates 
derives 'T&p.a from without, as he triumphantly 

asserts, the change ht a single letter.^ The second of 
these derivations does not concern us ; but the theories 
that underlie the first and third are closely related to 
one another ; and it is not unreasonable to infer that if 
the incarceration of the soul during her life on earth 
was a tenet of the Orphics, they sometimes expressed 
what is after all essentially the same belief in a more 
emphatic way by saying that the body is a tomb.'* 
This inference is supported by the well-known passage 
of the Gorgias in which Plato gives his fullest exposition 
of the <rw/ia aripLa doctrine. '' I should not be surprised," 
writes Plato, “ if Euripides speaks truly when he says, 
* Who knows whether life is death, and death life ? ' So 
that in reality, perhaps, we are in a state of death, I 
myself once heard one of the wise men say that in the 
present life we are dead, and the body is our tomb." * 
There is* reason to believe that the representatives 
of the Orphic way of thinking in the fifth and fourth 
centuries before Christ were sometimes described as the 
“wise men" or “sages";® and it is therefore probable 
that Plato is thinking of the Orphic doctrine in this 
passage. 

If Plato is to be trusted, we nmy consecpiently suppose 
that the conception of the body as the prison-house, and 
even perhaps the grave, of the soul was entertained in 
Orphic circles, and that the cause of her imprisonment in 
the body was believed to be ante-natal sin. “ The ancient 
theologians and seers," says Clement, quoting a fragment 

^ Oarf. 400 C ; /r. 221 AlS^L this statement in my odition of 

^ 402 £ f. • Plato, Eep. vol. ii. p. 379. 

hare cited the evidence for 
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of Philolaas, ''h&ir witness that owing to certain sins 
the soul is yoked with and buried in the body as in a 
tomb.” ^ It is this belief which appears to have supplied 
the original motive or starting-point of the Orphic re- 
ligi()u.« discipline. Like Buddhism and Christianity, 
Oi7>hiHrn was a religion of deliverance (\vaL<;), of salvation : 
the cry of the believer, like that of Bt. Paul, was, ‘‘ Who 
Shall deliver me from this body of death ? ” 

We shall frequently have occasion to return to this 
characteristically Orphic idea of the body as the sepulchre 
or prison of the soul, and I hope to show you here- 
after how Plato made it the basis of that profoundly 
religious view of the ethical end which he puts before 
us in the Phaedo ; but in the meantime let us endeavour 
to understand its connexion with the rest of the Orphic 
doctrine. The most important questions with which we 
have to deal are three in number. In the first place, 
what is the teaching of Orphisni about the soul before 
her incarnatiou ? Secondly, by what means, if any, is 
her final deliverance from the prison-house of body to be 
effected ? And, thirdly, what is the destiny that awaits 
tlie soul after she has escaped from her prison ? I will 
endeavour to answer these questions, so far as an answer 
is possible, by sketching in outline the life-history of an 
Orj)hic soul ; but while on the one hand many details 
are necessarily wanting, on the other hand it would be 
rash to affirm for certain that everything which I shall 
put before you had a place in the Orphic religion so 
early as the sixth <::ntury B.c. It is none the less true 
that the family resemblance between the different ideas 
to which I sliall call your attention is sufficient to justify 
their claim to a common ancestry ; and in this case we 
must be content to infer the character of the parent from 
that of the children. ,, 

The first point to be noticed is that the soul, according 

p. 246. 
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fco the Orphic view, is of celestial 4>rigin and divine. It 
is a particAilu divinae aura<t^ a {mrticle of the pure 
empyrean substance or aether, “ From heaven is my 
descent, as ye yourselves know also"-- such is the 
language in which the (lc})arled soul addresses the Grods 
of the lower world : and iigain, “ for 1, too, claim to be 
of your blest race." iVlan is “ a cliiUl of earth and 
starry heaven”;^ his l>o(ly is of the earth, but his '^^oul, 
as a late Orphic^ line ex]>rcsses it, is “ rooted in tlio 
celestial element" — dv* aWepo^ ippi^inrat? Hofure 
entering for th(‘ fir.st time into a ec>riK)real tabernacle, 
each particular s<*ul would seem to hove lived in the 
society of (lods, and was in fact a (Jod. Emj>edocles 
speaks of souls incarnate as dwmofis com|)elled by 
necessity’s decree to wander from the abode of the 
blessed : he is himself, he says, ** an exile and a wanderer 
from heaven " {<f>vyd<; BeoBev Kal 

In what way the Orphics c'onceivod of the descent 
into the body is not clear. Acjcording to (ir\ippe,^ 
they pictured the process as sumethiug physical and 
material Some parlichis of the divine aetlier sink 
downwards to tlie earth, where they become clothed, 
as Empedocles siiys, “ in a strange garment of liesh," ^ 
We arc told by Aristotle that in the so-called Orphic 
verses the soul was said to be (uirried to and fro by 
the winds, and drawn into the body liy respiration.** 
If this refers, as a])parently it does, to the moment of 
birth, it would s<*em that the soul was believed to 
enter with the first breath we diuw : so that we have 
here an early e.xample of the theory which has some- 
times been called pampermumus, soul- seeds swarming 
everywhere, ready to rusli into the body as soon as 
respiration begina Ihit however this may be, the 

^ Diels I). 495. 3 t, 13. . " U. p. 1035. 

^Quoted by Onip|»e, Q*. Myth. '*fT. 126 DieU.^ 
p. toss. * An. A 6. 410b 27 ff. ; cf. ft. 

•fr.UhDwU.^ 241 Abel. 
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originating cause of the souFs descent was sin; and 
its imprisonment in the body has a penitentiary purpose. 
To one who is fresh from the spacious atmosphere of 
heaven, the world in which we live appears an avrpov 
viroare^ov — a cave roofed over by the sky ; an expres- 
sion which appears to foreshadow the simile of the Cave 
in riato.^ I w^ept and I wailed,” says Empedocles, 
‘‘ when 1 beheld the unfamiliar place, the joyless region 
where Murder and Wrath and troops of other Dooms 
and loathsome diseases and putrefactions and running 
sores wander this way and that throughout the meadow 
of Ate ”2 

As soon at the doors of the prison-house close round 
her, the soul has entered upon what the Orphics 
variously called tlie “ circle ” or “ wheel of generation ” 
and the circle of Necessity,” a long and weary circuit 
of birth and death which must be traversed before we 
can return to the place from whence we came.^ The 
normal duration of this circuit, according to Empedocles, 
with whose account the myth in the Phaedrus of Plato 
appears to agree, is thrice ten thousand seasons, by 
which, in all probability, the i)oet means ten thousand 
years.^ Of its appalling vicissitudes the poet gives a 
graphic picture. The exile ‘‘ wanders from the home 
of the blessed, being born into all kinds of mortal 
forms, passing from one laborious path of life to another. 
For the mighty Air chases him into the Sea, and the 
Sea spits him forth upon the dry land, and Earth casts 
him into the ligh' ^'of the blazing Sun, and the Sun 
hurls him into the eddies of Air. One takes him from 
the other, mid he is hated of them all. I also am one 
of these, an exile and a wanderer from the Goda”^ 

^ Emp. /r. 120 a dilferent meauing) in St Jamei 

*/r. 118, 121 Diels*. iii. 6 see Mayor oS /oc. 

•Orupi^e, /.f. p. 1040. The phrase * Eiup. /r. 115. 6 ; Plato, 
rpex^f ^ occors also (writh 248 T. 

»/r. 116. 6 ff. 
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In her various incarnations, the soul, if we may trust 
the riotous imagination of the poet, leaves no realm of 
nature unvisited: she drec^ her weird in earth and 
sky and sea. “ Ere now/’ the }x)et says, I too have 
been a boy, a girl, a bush, a binl, and a scaly fish in 
the sea.” ^ 

While present in the luxly, the send is tliereforo a 
fallen angel doing juniancp fur her sins. Her ultimate 
aim is to he released from her chains, and recover the 
inheritance she has lust. How ar3 the prison-bars to 
be removed ? As we lost our freedom through sin, so 
we cannot hope regain it until the stain is purged 
away. In Orpliic language, the soul must ho made 
pure. The notion uf purity ” and “ purification ” is 
one of the comnione^^t ami most characteristic ideas in 
Orphic literature ; and when w meet with the con- 
ception in Plato, as w’o often do, ))artieularly in the 
rimrAo^ there is generally reason to believe that he 
is building on an uiiderstructure of Orphisni. I have 
already mentioned that the Orphic, believers were 
designated the “ ])ure” or “hfdy” ones {KaOapoi, 5<rioi), 
Thus in two of the Italian tuhlets td wdiieh I have 
s})oken, the deimited .spirit addresses Persephone in 
these w^ords : l*ure I come freua the pure, 0 (pieen of 
the dwellers uiulerground.” - We have no right to 
assume that it w'as only ?iii external and ceremonial 
purity to wliich the devuuter followers of the Orphic 
faith aspiied ; for, according to the principles of their 
school, no final emaneijmtiou w is possihhj without the 
inward cltjfinsing (»f tlie soul from the jK)niitiou of the 
Ixxly. As Miss Harrison has said, “ CoiisciCTation 
perfect purity issuing in divinity is the key- 
note of Orphic faith, the goal of Orphic ritual.” ® 

One of the ways by whicli the Orphic s endeavoured to 
make themselves ** p* re ” was through the observance of 
» /r. 117. Dielit p. 495. » U. p. 478. 
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a particular mode of life. ^The ** Orphic life,” as Plato 
calls it,* was distinguished by several rules of abstinence, 
such as the rule against partaking of animal food,® except 
on certain Baoraniental festivals like the OTnophagia or 

Feast of raw flesli.” ^ Empedocles elevates this precept 
int^) a law of universal obligation,^ resembling the eternal 
fmlinances of which we read in Sophocles ; and he also 
brings it into ( *011 n ex ion with the Orphic doctrine of 
metempsychosis. “ Do ye not see that in the thought- 
lessness of your liearts ye arc devouring one another?”'^ 
Wc hear of various oilier taboos in the Orphic religion, 
among tliem tlio prohibition against beans, of which all 
kinds of interpretations were current in antiquity. The 
eating of eggs seems also to have been forbidden : and we 
are told by Herodotus that it was unlawful for the 
Orphics to bury the dead in woollen garments.® In 
general, however, it is clear that asceticism in Greece 
never attained to anything like tlie same proportions as in 
India, even among those of the Oiqihie and Pythagorean 
school of thought. Among the Orphics, as Hohde has 
pointed out, the ascetic life, if such it may )>e called, is 
largely nihul by symbolism. An artificial value is 
attache<l to certain usages aud objectvS, which the 
unbeliever would jironounce to be indifferent ; and from 
these tlie believer abstains, because they are held to be 
** impure,” and consequently tend to retard the deliverance 
he seeks.^ 

In addition to the rules of life by obedience to which 
the Orphic brotherlw>ods sought after “ purity,” there was 
also a great vtiriety of rites and ceremonies designed 
to accelerat(^ this end. To some such ceremony of a 
purific-atory iiiiture allusion secuns to be made in the 

* Lmas 7S2 i\ » fr, UC ; v.i\ 187. 

® PI. f.e. ; Eur. 9.52, ainl ® ii. 81. See Rohde. Psyche* ii 

elsewhere. p. 125 a. ; Miss Harrison, /,e. p 

* See Miss Harrison, Lc. ik 479 £F, 509 ff. 

Riihde, /.r. 
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formula ocscurring in more than one of tlie tiiblefcs already 
mentioned, A kid I fell into milk/' ^ In connexion witli 
this phase of Orphism we hear of various classes of 
religious literature in the time of riato — 6\rqiro>uKa or 
sacrificial liturgies, absolutions* inciiutatirns, initiations, 
and so forth, the existeiiee of whioli points to an elaborate 
and complicated ritual.* Kolule has cal loti attention to an 
Orphic fragment wluch iiu]>lics ihal souls in purgatory 
can be helped by corona >iiic8 porforincd on earth ; but it 
may be doubted win tlier this is not a later develoi)iueiit,’^ 
That so imioh ceroinonial may have tended to hide from 
the Orpliic vvorshi])ptu's the inner sigiiiticanee of th(iir 
religion, is probable oiumgh. No (Irodc thinker had 
more sympathy than Tlato with tJm sjaritual side of 
Orphism; but lie feeds nothing but indignation and 
contempt for Die degrading sujHTstition.s and janctiees 
connected with the Or])hio. ritual, in tlie JUpuhlk he 
complains ot tlie effect upon the minds of the young 
by fostering tlie idea that sin can be expiated and 
redemption attained by siudi pundy caueinonial and 
external meUioils. “ Mendiennl jiriests and swth- 
sayers,” lie observes, “ visit the gates of the rich, and 
persutide Uiein that they have acijuirod from the Gods 
by means of saerifiees and (diarms the jiower to heal 
with pleasures and festal rites what(iver sin has been 
committed by a man himself or by his aueestorB. . . . 
They ul8f> provide us with a heap of books, bearing the 
names of Musaeus and Orpheus, sons, we arc Msured, of 
the Moon and the Muses, liturgh.^ by whiedi they siicrifice, 
persuading not only private individuals, liut also cities, 
that there are ways of absolution and jnirification from 
sin by mcaiiH of HiAerifieos and joyous jdwisiires, both 
during life, and also after death, through what they call 

by Misi« Harmon, ^fr. 208 AM (Uohd«, /.c. p, 
p« 595 a*. • 12S). The nv'hicb Kobde 

*PL Jlep, n. 354 E. I T P^utid. cite» from PJato do not nccoamarily, 
108 A. 1 think, invoive ihU bdirf. 
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the mystic rites, which deliver us from the wrath to 
come ; but dreadful is the doom awaiting those who have 
not sacrificed.” ^ The professional priest or friar of whom 
Plato here speaks, was a familiar figure in the fourth and 
third centuries before Christ. Theophrastus mentions it 
as one of the characteristics of the superstitious man, that 
he is careful to pay a monthly visit to the Orpheotelestae 
in coin])aiiy with his wife, or if his wife should be other- 
wise engaged, in com])any with his little children and 
their nurse.^ It is dithcult to believe that the ecstatic 
extravagances which tlie Orphic mysteries sometimes in- 
duced could have been otherwise than detrimental to 
religion and morality, although there were doubtless many 
to whom these mysteries brought spiritual consolation 
and hope.^ 

So much then for the means by wdiich purification was 
sought during life. On leaving the body, the soul enters 
on an intermediate state of rewards or punishments. In 
the eschatological myth of the lleimUk, the duration of 
this period is given as a thousand years, human life being 
reckoned at a liundred, and tlie underlying idea being 
that every good or evil action of our life is expiated or 
rewarded ten times, a calculation in which Pythagorean 
influence is clearly to be traced.^ That the early Orphic 
and Pythagorean eschatologies were equally precise, it 
would be rash to affirm ; but as we meet again with the 

wheel of a thousand years ” in Virgil,® whose picture of 
the lower world is derived in part at least from Orphic 
sources, it is not imlikldy that w’e have here a relic of 
some early Orpliic apocalypse. The investigations of 
Dieterich and others have shown that there was a con- 
siderable amount of apocalyptic literature in Greece 
before the time of Plato. We hear in particular of an 

» ii. 864 B ff. ♦ Plato, Rep. x. 615 A f. 

* Char, 16. » AftrSHd vi. 748. 

* For a more favtmrable view, set* 

Harrisou, Lc. |>. 479 tf. ^ 
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early eschatolc^cal poem, the KaraPc^iR eU *^AiSov, or 
“Descent into Hades,” in which the pseiido-Orpheus 
seems to have related what he saw in his pilgrimage to 
the unseen world.' In this or other writings of the 
same stamp, many of the features which appear in 
later Greek apocalypses wei'e ccrtixiniy described, such 
as the judgment of the dead, tlie rivei's and lakes of 
the nether world, the founlains Memory and Forget- 
fulness, the abodes <jf the bless('d on the right and of the 
wicked on the left, together with the ditlerent rewards 
and punishments meted out to souls in Hades. 

With regard to the happiness awaiting the just, a 
fragment of what is ap])arcntly an ciirly Orphic ixieni 
declares that “ they who are pious in their life beneath 
the rays of the sun enjoy a gentler lot when they 
have died, in tlie beautiful meadow around deep-iiowing 
Acheron.” ^ This refers, ju'esumably, to the intermediate 
state, and not to that reunion with the divine which 
is the ultimate goal of Orphic aspiiution ; but for the 
most part it is diiticult to say whether the Orphic 
descriptions of llie ])liss in store for virtue should be 
understood of the intermediate condition or of the 
final triumph of the soul. As usual in a}>oCiilyptie 
writings, the luisery of the wicked a})]iears to have 
been dwelt upon at greater length and with much 
more fertility of imagination than the Iia]>pineB8 of 
the go(Kl The feature of the Orjihic jmrgatory most 
often mentioned in Greek literature is tljc ever-flowing 
sea of mud. ** The unholy ami unjust,” says Plato, not 
without a touch of scorn, tla*y bury dee]) in something 
which they call mud/*^ Without attempting to ])ursue 
the subject into detail, it must suftice to say in general 
terms, that so far as we can see, the object of punish- 

* Dietericli, Nthyia *. 128; ^ lUp. ii, 363 1> ; Phaed. 69 C 

Abel, /n 153 ff. «/. 
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ment hereafter was to promote the end which the 
Orphics kept steadily in view through life — purification 
from the fiesh,^ 

With the exception of those souls who, having reached 
the end of their journey, are happily exempt from further 
incarnation, and possibly also of some incurable sinners 
who remain in Tartarus as warnings to the rest,® the 
others return again into bodies at the appointed time. 
Whether the early Orphic eschatologies did or did not 
admit a choice of lives,” such as Plato describes in the 
RcjpuUic? we can scarcely doubt that the mode of 
existence allotted to the soul at each new stage of her 
career on earth was determined by the degree of “ ])urity ” 
or holiness which she possessed at the moment of re- 
incarnation. Prom a comparison of passages in Pindar, 
Empedocles, and Plato, ^ it would seem })robable that the 
Orphics arranged the various kinds of life in a graduated 
scries or scale, according to the measure of their “ purity.” 
Empedocles held that among the lower animals, the lion 
occupies the liighest jdace, and among ])lants, tlie laurel.^ 
Another fragment describes how those who are ap- 
proaching tlie hour of their deliverance become “ prophets 
and singers and physicians and chieftains among men 
upon the earth : from whence they arise up Gods, 
supreme in honour, sharing the same liearth and table 
with the other immortals, exempt from doom and hurt.” ® 
Einj)edocle8 himself combined most of these professions ; 
and in the o^KMiing lines of his PianjlmtUms he claims to 
be ** no longer a mortal, nut an immortal God” ^ 

When the wheel of l)irth and death has run its course, 
the soul, delivered at last, resuiiurs the inheritance she 
lost through sin. “ I have escapeil from the lamentable 

224 AM. 

Iw'low, i>. 1 35. 

Dff. 

* Phmdr. 248 1). For Piudai', see 
below, \\ 133. 
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and cruel circle: I have set niy eager feet within the 
longed-for ring. I have jiassed to tlio bosom of the 
Mistress and Queen of the underworld.” ^ Such is the 
language in whicli the triumphaui ?*oul announces her 
redemption in the tablets to v.hich f have already so 
often referred. In reply, she is thus addrtvssed : “ 0 happy 
and blessed one, t hou shall be a (uxl iuslead of a mortal ” : 
“ Hail, for thy sufierings are past . . thou art become a 
(ro<l from having been a man . . . hail, hail, thou that 
farest to the right, througli the sacred meadows and 
groves ol rersephoue/' - Von will observe that there is 
nothing in these !im‘H to Ksuggest that the soul loses her 
personal existence in the sea of universal hcitig. To the 
(Jreeks of the clas.sical and }>reelassical jKniod, with their 
strong al/tachnieiit tu individuality and individualism, the 
idcti of ab8(»rption was never very congenial. Then} arc 
many points of contact between the Or}>hic and the 
Buddhist systems, but the Orpliic heaven, at least, is not 
Nirvana. It is latlier a state of blissful con.sciousnoHS in 
which the soul, no longer enciunbenKl l)y the body, leads 
the life of a (,h)«l in company with (h>ds. 

We may perliaps form an idea of th(» notion of heaven 
entertained by tlie bettcjr class of Urpliic. believers, if we 
look at the description given in tlio psendo-riatonic 
Axiochffti, a dialogue which admittedly owes mu(;h to 
Orphic inspiration. In his Litn'df.inr and 
Matthew Arnold illustrates what he conceives U) be 
the popular English idoii of the future sUite by a quota- 
tion from the Vinon of Mirla : Persons dressed in 
glorious habits with garlands on their }»eads, pissing 
among the trees, lying down by the fountains, or resting 
on lieds of flowers, amid a confuwal harmony <d* singing 
birds, falling waters, human voices, and musical instru- 

DieU }>. 495. 16 tT. Ti land (Dietcridi, (k hymni* Qrph, 

is perhai« th« iinaginan riuj; or \k 36). 
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ments.”^ The Axiochm holds out the promise of the 
same sort of peaceful and idyllic life, with a few mildly 
intellectual and religious pleasures superadded. We 
read of a happy land of everlasting spring, free from 
extremes of heat and cold, bathed in the sun’s soft light, 
with rivers of pure water, flowery, meadows, and ever 
fruitful trees. For entertainments the inhabitants have 
philosophical discussions, theatres, cyclic choruses and 
concerts, well-ordered banquets, and the like; and the 
religious services which they loved on earth are renewed 
in heaven.^ Mutaiis muiandiSy it is much the same 
kind of j)icture which we find in “Jerusalem my Happy 
Home 

“ 0 happy harbour of the Saints ! ^ 

0 sweet and pleasant soil ! 

In thee no sorrow may he found, 

No grief, no care, no toil.^ 

There lust and lucre cannot dwell, 

There envy hears no sw^ay ; 

There is no hunger, heat, nor cold, 

But pleasure every way.'* 

Thy gardens and thy gallant walks 
Continually are green, 

There grows such sweet and pleasant liowcrs 
As nowhere else are seen/* 

(■vKiite through the streets, with silver sound, 

The flood of Life doth flow ; ^ 

Ujx)n whose hanks on every side 
The wood of^Lif^ doth grow.” 

In Plate liimscdf, however, we have a very different 
story. After ( ensuring Homer and Hesiod because they 

p. 22S (ed. 1900). ^fylyveratt dXX’ d^Koaros ktK 

Jxioch. 871 C f. U. 

Cf. the Orphic 6<rtot, ei aveij. • ravroiot di &v6€<ri irw- 
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commend virtue not for itself but only for its rewards, he 
thus continues : Still more hemic are the blessings which 
Musaeus and his son bestow upon the righit^ous from the 
Gods. They conduct them into Hades, and lay them on 
couches, and establisli n kind of syniposium of stunts, 
and set garlands on their heads, and make them live for 
ever in a state of iTiU»\ication, e.-tcHuning the fairest 
reward of virtue to be an eternity of drunkenness^* — 
fi€0if auovw} Afhn’ making every allowance for the 
praeferviduvi Ityjatiinn of Plato, who never half- 
hearted either in praise or in blame, we must still believe 
that the picture is drawn from life. It is of a piece with 
his accouni of tin; Or] ‘hie friars and their degenerate 
practices. The ]uir(U' form of the Orphii; eschatologiciil 
doctrine may be inft*ncd from the Axiochus. 

The soul has now returned to the harlnrur from which 
she set sail. Is this, after all, the end ? May not 
the circumstances thet brought about her exile at the 
first recur again and yet again ? The doctrine of the 
diroKard(XTa<jt<i irdvrcou or “ restoration of all things ** 
is certainly l*ythag(U’eari, and in view of the close con- 
nexion between l*ythagoreanisni and OqdriHin, it may 
well have had a ])laco in early, as it apjrears to have ha<l in 
later, Orpliic doctrine.^ Eudenuis. the jrupil of Aristotle, 
observed in one of his lectures that if the Pythagoreans 
were to be trusted, his audience would have the privilege 
of hearir g him again next aeon. You will Ik; sitting 
there and 1 sliall be telling you my story with this little 
stick in my hand, and everything else will be the same/' ^ 
We should infer from this that in course of time the 
soul must begin her wanderings anew, and traverse and 
retecaverse the revolving “ wheel of generation through- 
out eternity. The apparently hoj^eless and appalling 
fatalism of such a doctrine is not of itself a sufficient 

» u. 363 C. 
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reason for refusing to attribute it to a religious sect. 
At a later period, the Stoics successfully combinecl the 
same theoretical dogma with an eminently religious con- 
ception of human life and duty; and experience has 
often shown that religion can grow and flourish on a 
soil of fatalism.’ 

Tliat some such ideas about the origin and destiny of 
the soul began to take root in the Hellenic world during 
the sixth century B.C., no longer admits of doubt ; and it 
is equally clear that they must have tended to weaken 
the authority and prestige of the old Homeric faith. In 
all fundamental respects, indeed, the Homeric and Orphic 
views of life are op|X)sed to one another. Whereas in 
Homer the centre of interest is this present world, with 
its manifold joys and sorrows, and the existence aw^aiting 
the disembodied soul is shadowy, cold, and (jomfortless, 
the follower of Orpheus fixes his eyes upon the future, 
and looks upon what we call deiith as the door by which 
be may e8ca]K> from ])rison and ultimately rejoin the 
society of Gods. In Homer and Hesiod, life is often 
painted in sombre colours. “ The land,” says Hesiod, 
“ is full of troubles, and so is the sea.” But after all it 
is life, and not death ; and in Homer, at least, a life of 
strenuous effort, rejoicing in the very difficulties it over- 
emnes. Among the Orphics, tlie Homeric melancholy, 
so far as tliis life is concerned, assumes a deeper hue ; for 
life in tlie body is no longer life, but death ; the true 
life lies before and after. 

For the first time in Greece, again, the doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul is made use of as a moral 
motive. Our destiny in the intermediate state depends 
upon our character and conduct now: sin is punished 
and righteousness rew'arded : and in the successive 

'The Greek doctrine of the of a Gr^t Year, on which see MS. 
“ reetoration of all things ” is con- Rep^ihUc of Plato vol. ii. p. 
ncctetl with the astronomical theory 
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incarnations which have to \>e undergone before the 
circle is fulfilled, we ai^imrently rise and fall in 
the scale of existences acconiing to the degree 
of purity we have attaiiHMl. The aim of the lieliever 
is tfiercfore to cleansti liis svuil not only by rites 
and ceremonies, I»wt still more by “ fasting from 
sin** (injarevcrai KaKOTr,ro<i)} If he ‘should become 
oxceptiontilly pun' from tlie defilement of the body, he 
luiH, it would seem, some gi‘omid to hojx) that the circle 
of generation will be abbreviated in Ids case. In general, 
as we Siiw, the ( ycle was supjK^sod to occaipy. perhaps, 
ten thousaud years, in wdiich, according at least to the 
Platonic view, ten separate lives were inchidod, each 
of them followed by its a]ipropriat(‘ pciiotl of rewartl 
or punishment/^ Put in the myth of the Phaedms, 
those wlio thrice in au’cesHion have c.hoscn the life 
of “true ])hiloso]»by/' return to the ]dace from which 
they came in tliree tluMisaml ytuirs : ® and with Pindar 
also, to have abstained from sin “three times on eithtn* 
side of death ” is a j)as8])ort to the islands of the blest.* 
The agr’oerncnt of tliese two writers on such a point 
would seem to indicate an early Orphic, btdief that 
exceptional piety was rewarded in tins way. Herodotus 
also seems to imjdy that a cycle of three thousand years 
liad a place in Or]»hiRm.® 

The Orphic conception of .sin is not less dificrent from 
that of the Homeric |x>cmH. In the HUid and Odymy, 
sin, as I have already [>ointed tmt, is always objectively 
regarded, being identified with the s]>irit of insolenC/C or 
pride that seeks to transgress the golden law of mixlera- 
tion and encroach upon the rights of others, be it our 
fellow-creatures or the (rods. It is an error of the 

* Enip. /r. 144. Cf. the ’ Pkmdr. 248 E, coni|>aml with 
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intellect rather than of the will; for it springs from 
intellectual blindness or infatuation; and the ultimate 
responsibility is usually laid at the door of the Gods. 
In the Orphic religion, on the other hand, the subjective 
aspect of sin becomes more prominent. It is on account 
of defilement contracted in our prenatal state that we 
are exiled from the society of Heaven ; and the soul, 
while present in the body, is fully conscious of this fact. 
Tliere is no attempt to shift the responsibility elsewhere ; 
the guilt is our own, and we alone must expiate it. “ I have 
paid the penalty for deeds unjust,” — so speaks the soul, 
when she has finished her pilgrimage, — “ and now I am 
come as a suppliant unto noble Persephone, beseeching 
her to be gracious, and to send me into the abodes of the 
pious.” ^ 

But the Orphic doctrine that had the greatest influence 
on Greek thought is that of the celestial origin and 
nature of the soul. It was adopted, as we shall see, by 
Pindar, and in one form or another it runs through 
nearly the whole of Greek philosophy from this time 
onwards. The belief in man’s affinity to God was by no 
means alien to the religious consciousness of Homer and 
Hesiod. Not only is Zeus tlie father of Gods and men, 
but it is implied in the very nature of anthropomorphic 
theology that since God resembles man, man in his 
turn resembles God. Anthropomorphism, in a word, 
involves theomorphiam. But the Orphic interpretation 
of man’s relationship to God gives an entirely new 
signiflcance to the. idea because of the emphasis it lays 
upon the soul. It is the soul alone wliich is divine ; as 
for the body, that is only the dungeon, in which the true 
self is imprisoned. The nerveless, shadowy phantom which 
Homer called the soul is beginning to disappear, and in its 
place we have a divine ethereal essence, by the side of 
which the jxirishable body is of ^ comparatively slight 

J irn is p. 25 ^ 
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scoaunt. The Orphic doctrine of the divinity of the 
soul not only intr^uces a new and more spiritual con- 
ception both of God and man ; it also provides a basis 
for the belief in immortality, as shall afterwards 
see.^ 

Nor is the ethical significance of the dogma less note- 
worthy. Greek poetry is always re]H.*atiiig the exhorta- 
tion: “remember that thou art a mortiil/' “cherish only 
mortal aspirations.” According to the Grphic religion, 
on the other hand, the soul is Iiersclf, though fallen, 
still a God ; and tJie wiiolc aim and object of the Orphic 
discipline was t<) rid the soul of those impurities and 
incrustations that besmirch and liide lier essential nature. 
“ Beware,” says rindar, seek not to ln'cemo a God.” 
“ Already thou art a God,” is the Orpliic ))recept ; “ seek 
to be reunited with the Gods.”^ Tlio full signifiecnce of 
the contrast between these two ideals of life and duty 
was apprehended by Tlato, wdien he said, that “envy has 
no place in the celestial ([uire.” I'he famous words of 
Aristotle, i(f o<tov adavarl^aif, “ put on the 

immortal, as far as in thee lies,” exi)res 8 it for all time.® 
The Orpliic religion undoubtedly contained much that 
was superstitious and degrading. Even the doctrine of 
man’s celestial origin was encumbered with a mass of 
mythology alwa3'8 fantastic and sometimt^s grotesque. 
The wicked Titans — so the story ran — fell ujKin Dionysus 
Zagreus, son of Zeus and rersephoue, tore him in pieces 
and devoured him ; wliereujKin Zeus destroyed them with 
his thunderbolt, and from their »shcs sprang the liuman 
race.* It is for this reason tliat our nature is a blend 
of the divine and brutal ; we derive the lower ingredients 
firom the Titans, the higher from the God whom they 
devoured. The sacraments and other religious ceremonies, 

> ». 181. , PI. PfiMdr, 247 A ; Arirt. m. 
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again, by moans of which the Oi-phics sought to . unify 
themselves with the divine, such as the Omophagia,^ 
were sometimes brutalising in the last degree. Nor is it 
by any means clear that the Orphics always escaped 
the moral dangers which accompany religious ecstasy. 
Yet ill spite of these defects, it is not easy to over- 
estimate the significance of the central doctrine of their 
faith — I mean tlie doctrine that the human soul is 
originally and essentially divine, together with its practical 
corollary, that wo must strive even now to realise our 
affinity with God. Before this great idea could attain 
to full development, it had still to be freed from the 
entanglement of ritual and mythology, and elevated from 
the emotional to the intellectual i)lano. In one word, it 
had to he intellectualiscd. The intcllectualisation of this 
belief, as we shall afterwards see, was effected by Plato. 

^ See Miss Hanisoii, lx. p. 479 ff. 
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Kesumin*; our (ouHuieratuni of jxmls, we liave now 
to deal wit!) Pindar. With the jKU-Iiaps, of 

Sophocles, it may Ik* <louht<Kl whether there is any 
other (Hreek iioet, tlie sjarit of whose \vritin|r.s is more 
essentially religious. In jnirt, no doubt, this distinctive 
l^eculiarity of IhndarV o<]es is dm* to tlie <K*easion which 
they (‘elebrate. Tlic great i*anbelleni<*. ganu's of ()lyin]>ia 
and Del])bi wc.'k* in their {>rigin an<l nature fehtivals in 
honour of Zens and Aj»ollo: and a |wH*m coinpos(‘d to 
celebnite a victory at the gaiii(*s was nec.ecssaiily in 
some sense a liyinn of praise to the Ood wlio ]>re.sided 
over the festival. Ihit the religious sentiments of Pindar 
are not the nunely conventional utUnanees of a ]>ro- 
fessioual writor of epiiiikian odes. Tliey come straight 
from the heart ; and the-re is a disliiictivcily ]K3rsonal 
note about many <>1 them which is abHont from iliti odes 
of Bacchylidea That hi.s birth coim;i<led with a (olehra- 
lion of the Pythian games * seemed to the i)00t a hapjiy 
omen of the iTitimate relation.shi; which was to stihsisl 
between him and the (okI whose chosen minister and 
prophet he always conHidere<l himself to lx?. The 
Delphic tradition continu(*d to associate Pindar and 
Apollo, as may Ui inferred from moni than erne It^gend. 
Pausanias relates tliat Pindar used to visit Delphi and 
sing hymns to Apollo «n an iron chair specially reserved 
for his use ; and in th<; life of Pindar we read that Apollo 

‘/r. 103 Bergk. 
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80 loved the poet that he allowed him to participate in 
the offerings made to himself, the officiating priest on 
ttie day of the sacrifice calling out in a loud voice, " Come, 
Pindar, and join the banquet of the God.” ^ 

The keynote of Pindar’s religious doctrine is struck 
in the opening verses of the sixth N^mean ode. “ One is 
the race of men and Gods, and from one mother we both 
derive the breath of life ; but in power we are altogether 
diverse; for the race of man is nought, whereas the 
brazen heaven abides, a dwelling-place unshaken for ever. 
Howbeit we bear some likeness to the immortals, in lofty 
mind, perchance, or in bodily nature, although we know 
not what course our master Fate hath mapped out for us 
to run, either by day or in the watches of the night.” ^ 
We shall have to touch upon this passage again in 
dealing with tlie Pindaric doctrine of the celestial origin 
and nature of the soul ; but at ])resent it concerns us 
only to observe that Pindar still in the main adheres to 
the anthropomorphic conception of the Gods, which is 
everywhere characteristic of the national Greek religion. 
The Gods are immortal, and stionger than men; but, 
like us, they are children of Earth, the universal mother, 
and resemble us in body and in mind. The myths 
incorporated in the Pindaric odes freely represent the 
Gods as subject l/O those desires and necessities vrhich 
are inseparabh^ from bodily existence. They partake of 
food and drink, t^iko pleasure in dance and song, and 
are by no means exeni])t even from the lower passions 
incident to huui£ *7 nature. 

At the same time, Pindar is far from acquiescing in 
all the grosser features of the traditional anthropo- 
morphism. Sometimes he pointedly ignores whatever 
portion of a myth he deems unworthy, true to his principle 
** that which is unpleiising to Zeus, 1 am fain to bury 
in oblivion ” ® At other times he openly protests against 

' Ptoa X. 24. 5 ; vii. Find, p, xv Chiist. * Hem, 6. 1-7. •/r. 81. 
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certain legends, on the ground that they are iri'eligioue 
and profane. The current form of the myth of Tantalus 
made the hero slay his son Pelops and serve his flesh 
at a banquet given to the iminortaU*. From this i)art 
of the story Pindar emphatically dissents. “ It is meet 
for a man to 8j)eak honourable things about the Gods: 
for the reproach is less. And of thee, 0 son of Tantalus, 
I will speak otherwise than those that have gone 
before. . . . T dare not call any of the blessed Gods a 
cannibal.*’ ' 'Fho Pindaric correction of the myth need 
not detain us, the less so that fix)ni the modern point 
of view it is scaiccly an iinproveinenl : all we nc<3d note 
is that when n legend appeai-s lu Pindar to reflect 
discredit on tlie (lods, he alters it into soinothiug more 
in harmony with Ids c^wn religious feelings. Another 
illustration is provided by a famous passage in tlie ninth 
Olympmn, wliere Pindar refuses to accei)t the Homeric 
and Hesioclic legends about the Gods. “0 my tongue, 
fling this tale from lliee: it is a hateful cleverness that 
slandei's Oods, and untimely boasting (rhiines in unison 
with madness. Away with such h^olisli words ! Keep 
far from the immortals war and battle ” (ca ttoXc/aoi^ 
pd^av T€ Trdirav adapdrwp)^ 

In such ways as those does Pindar s(‘ek to purify the 
traditional theology of Greece. On its positive side, 
his teaching brings into prominence tlie nobler and more 
ideal features of the Homeric pantlieon. The Gods 
“ know not disease nor age nor toil : they have escaped 
the loud-roaring gulf of Acheron.”* Tliey are **the 
blessed ones who live in Olympus — the symbols of 
eternity and calm in a transient and troubled world. 
In respect of power, they are omui];)Oteiit ; and Nature 
knows no pamllel to the sj>eed with which they 
accomplish their de^gn. ** Tlie power of the Gods,” says 
the poet, "lightly brings to pass that which exceeds 
LSSff. */r. S7. 
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oath and expectation.” ^ “ I judge no marvel incredible 

that is wrought hy (jlods.”‘^ '‘It is in the power of God 
out of black night to call forth the stainless light of day, 
and to shroud the day’s })iire gleam in cloudy dark- 
“ Swift is the achievement, and sliort the ways 
of Gods when they are eager to a^ihieve their end.” ^ 
Perhaps the most famous of the poet’s sentiments about 
the (lodhead is in the second Pythian ; “ God accomplishes 
every end according to his expectation ; God, who over- 
taketh even tlu'. winged eagle and outstrip})et]i the dolphin 
of the sea, and hringetli many a ]>roud man low, vouch- 
safing to others renown that grows not old.” 

Pindar never we,a.ries of reminding Ids readers that the 
Gods are the authors of wliatsoevcr good or evil happens 
to mankind. “ Zeus giveth this and that ; Zeus the lord 
of all”^ “It is God,” the poet says, “ who accomplishes 
all things for mortal inen.”^ 

“God’s is the only armoury 
Doth niuii’s M’eak will with power for good siij)j)ly. 

Wisdom from 11 is (‘ompleleness, 

And strength of arm and lleetness 
lie gives, luid speech’s sw'eetness.” 

A Pindaric fragment preserved by Clement identifies 
God with “ the all ” : ri 6e6<; ; o ri to If the words 

are genuine, it is hardly likely that they were intended to 
suggest the kiiul of poetical pantheism which they would 
have expressed in the mcuith of Euripides. To Pindar 
they probably meant no more than tliat God is the universal 
cause.^® 

The philosophical question of the relationship between 
Fate and the Deity does not perplex the \Hyet The “ law ” 

' 01 , 13.83. V»-- 
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of which he says in one of the frii^nicnts tliat it is ** king 
of all, mortals and iinrnorlals alike/’ ' has been by some 
interpreted as a Power to which tiui Gods themselves 
must yield ; but it is only a (‘ovtain rule of conduct 
universally obsei ved — so Pindar here suggests — by Gods 
and men. Pindar often insists on the inevitability 
of Fate, so far as human creatures ;tvo coiieerued. ‘*Tho 
decrees of destiny (to y,opai\kov) none can esciaj^ ; 
“ destiny (fiolpa) leads the race mortal men ” : as 
for me, whatsoever excellence our master Fate (Tror/ao?) 
hath given, well I know that the march of time 
will bring it to fuliilment.” - Hnt Pindar seldom, I 
think, implies that Fate can override the will of Zeus;* 
and there are j)assages in which the will of Zeus is itself 
conceived as Fate. We read id' “the fated doereo of 
Zeus,” the fate ordained of God,”‘‘ and so on. It is also 
in keeping witij tiie religious inteiprctatioii of Destiny 
when the poet prays to Clotho, Liohesis, and Fortune 
(Tvxv) 'iiito benignant and not unyielding Goddesses. 
“ I call upon high-throned Clotho and her sister Fates 
to hearken unto the instant prayers of my fritind,”* 
Or again : “ I beseech thee, daugliter of Zeus the d(*Iiverer, 
keep watch over Himera’s broad domain, 0 saviour 
Fortune: for by thee swift ship.s ire piloted u})on the 
sea, and upon land thou art the guide of impet-uou.s wars 
and meetings of councillors,”® A rierman scholar htis 
justly remarked on the dillerence belwc^en this conception 
of the Goddess Fortune and that which prevailed in later 
times, when she was rejacsenkMi as a wholly arbitrary 
and irresponsible power, disjHjnsing her gifts blindfold.^ 
The 0€ir) 7 V"^ri i)V “ divine chance ” of which Herodotus 

^fr, 169. See Plato, Gorq. 4S4 15. New. 4. 61 ; ScoC tio7pa, 01 2. 21 J 

^Pylh. 12. 30; JSm. 11. 42, qI Fyfh. .0. 70 ; 0/, 9. 20, 28. 

4 . 41 ff, nuhvi, 6. 10 ir. 

^ One such inatanoe in 8. ® 01. 12. Iff. 

33 ff. ; cf. Hesiod, Tluocj, 886 tl. ’ liiichhok, SUlluht IFcUan* 

* rd fUpffifiov rttrf^fi/vov, schammj d, Pinf^. und Jetch. p. 16. 
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Boraetimes speaks, is a parallel conception to that of 
Pindar.^ 

We may take it, then, that according to Pindar the 
supreme control of the universe and man belongs not 
to a blind or implacable fate, but to certain personal 
beings whom he calls by the name of Gods. Let us 
now inquire what attributes, other than that of power, of 
which we have already spoken, he ascribes to these beings. 
In the first place, they are omniscient as well as 
omnipotent. On this point Pindar is especially 
emphatic. “ If a man thinks to elude the eye of God 
when he doeth aught, he is mistaken.”^ The “all- 
knowing mind*’ of Apollo, we read in another place, 
“ neither God nor mortal can deceive in act or in design.” ® 
Apollo is addressed in these words : “ Thou that knowest 
the appointed end of all things, and all the paths thereto : 
all the leaves that earth puts forth in spring, and the 
number of grains of sand whirled to and . fro by waves 
and roaring winds : and discernest well the future and 
whence it shall be.” * Although Homer also attributes 
omniscience to the Clods, some of the episodes in the 
Iliad are wholly inconsistent with such a view.^ In 
this respect, as in many others, the theology of Pindar 
marks a distinct advance. 

Secondly, the Gods are just, and manifest their justice 
by rewarding virtue and punishing vice, both here and 
hereafter. 1 will touch on this subject presently ; but 
in the meantime it mar be noted that the justice of God, 
when shown in the a ecompense of virtue, sometimes appears 
lis a kind of Providence watching over the righteous. 
According to Pindar, the just are the objects of God’s 
especial care : ® “ surely the great mind of Zeus jntote 
{Kvfiepvf) the destiny of those whom he loves The 

* $,g. I 126. See Stein on i. 62. * Se* above, p. 8S. 
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same metaphor is elsewhere employed by the poet to 
express the guidance of cumiminities or states by (lod. 
“ It is an easy thing even for the weak to shake a city ; 
but to stablish it in its jdaee again, is difficult inde^» 
unless God suddenly take the helm (Kv^epvar^p yh rjrm) 
and aid the rulers/'^ We shall afteiwards find that 
Heraclitus had already described the o})c‘ration of the 
divine intelligence by means of this figure : “ There ip but 
one wisdom,” he says, “ to know the intelligence by which 
all things are inloted (Kv^epparai) througli all.” * 
In l)oth cases the idea in the mind of the writers is akin 
to what we call Trovidence; but wboieas Heraclitus 
conceives of Providence as a ])hilusop]iical principle, 
embracing in its jurisdiction the realm of nature as well 
as of mankind, to the poet it is a narrower, more 
personal, and for that veiy reason, ])erhap8, inoro religious 
conception, to be compared with the view of t.he Platonic 
Socrates, that for the good man there is no evil either 
in life or after death ; nor are his interests neglected by the 
gods ” (ovSe ufieXetrai imo demp ra tovtov Trpdypara)} 
Pindar lays stress, in the third j^laccj, upon the truth- 
fulness of the Godhead, Truth is the daughter of Zeus : 
dvydrrjp ^AXdffeui “ Faithful is the race of the 

Gods ” ^ Of Apollo, in j)articular, we read that “ he has 
no part in lies.”^ It was the more natural for Pindar 
to ascribe this <[uality to the Gods, since there is none 
which he more highly values in men. One of the 
fragments makes Truth the foundation of virtue : 
dpyii dperav, wpao’c AXaOcia : ^ and the 

duty of truthfulness is enjoined by Pindar in public as 
well as in private life. “In every cr>mmonwealth he 
that is straight of speech is best ; in a de8i)otism, or wlien 
the impetuous multitude hold sway, or when wise men 

* Pylh, 4. 272 ® A’m. 10. M. 

* A 19 Bywater. * t’ oix Serero*, Pf/th, S. 
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gunrd a In refusing to believe that God is 

capable (*i decej)tion, Pindar parts company with Homer, 
and approximates to the theology of Plato. 

Tfie divine nature is consequently possessed of the 
attributes of omnipotence, omniscience, justice, and 
truth. It is the (lods who are the arbiters of human 
destiny, exercising a providential care over the lives 
and fortunes of the righteous, and punishing the wicked 
for their sins. Are there any suggestions of monotheism 
in Pindar ? It is urged by some that his frequent use 
of the singular and so on, when speaking 

of the supernatural, though it does not imply a belief 
in one CJod, is at all events a step in the direction 
of monotheism. We may admit that such an idiom 
involuntarily recognises the existence of certain common 
attributes by which the divine is always distinguished 
from the human ; but it in no way implies that 
the Godhead is numerically one, in the sense in 
which Xenophanes, for example, seems to have 
assorted the unity of God ; and Pindar’s polytheism 
is not less candid and sincere than that of Homer. 
“Nearly every ode,” as Gildersleeve remarks,^ “is full 
of gods.” Pindar, of course, knows nothing of the 
plulosophiciil tendency to construe the inferior Gods 
as particular naiiies or a8j)ect8 of the one supreme Being. 
At the same time, that which Plato regarded as a 
necessary conBe(iuence of polytheism, the diversity of 
interests and the clash of contending wills among the 
different Gods,^ is «»carcely to be found in Pindar, I 
have already pointed out that he definitely rejects the 
traditional legends of theomachies as derogatory to the 
divine dignity. He clearly liolds that there is but 
one divine purpose shaping the course of events, the 
purpose of Zeus. “ With thee, O Father Zeus, is 
the fulfilment of all deeds ” : irav Be tcXo? iv t\v 
* /yA. 2. 8(J If. *p. xxix. Xiiutbyphro 7 A ff. 
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efyyfop} It is accordingly to the “ deep-mouthed lord of 
lightnings and of thunders ” that we are hidden to pay 
highest honour : ^ and IMndur’s aspiration is to find 
favour in his sight — eit) Zei\ tlp eh] avfidvetv.^ 

What is the attitude (>1* Pindar towards the doedrine 
of Dhe envy of the (irods? Before attempting to answer 
this question, it is necessary to exjdinn a little more 
precisely the traditional fomi of tiiat doctrine, as we 
find it, above all other writcivs, in Ilerodotus^ The 
loc 2 is classmiH upon the subject is the speecli which 
the historian jmts into the mouth of Artabamis, when 
seeking to dissuade liis nej»hew Xerxes from invading 
Oreece. *‘ Thou seest liovv the (lod smites with his 
thunderbolts the tallest animals, and does m>t all(»w 
tljeiii to exalt themselves, whereas tlie smaller animals 
in no way stir his wrath : thou sci'st how he ever hurls 
his shafts at the highest buildings and trees, for the 
God is wont to cut down whatever exceeds in point 
of greatness {(f>L\€€L yap 6 6eo<; rd i>7r€pe)^opra mipra 
/coXoveip). Thus a mighty host may he destroyed by a 
small one, when the God, becoming envious, smites them 
with panic or with lightning, so that they perish in 
u manner unworthily of themselves : for the (iod will 
not suffer any but himself to tliirik high thoughts/' * 
The idea of Herodotus is not that excessive prosperity 
engenders sin, and sin piovokes tlie Gods to anger: 
it is simply that God is jealous, as thougli his own 
position were endangered. Exactly the same concc])tion 
underlies the story of Polycrates. In the warning 
letter addressed to him by Amasis occur these words: 
“Your great successes do not please me, knowing as 
I do that the divine nature is jealoua 1 would prefer 
that I myself and those I care for should bo success- 
ful in some things and unsuccessful in others, ex- 

jt 
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perienciijg through life alternate good and evil fortune, 
rather than that they should invariably succeed. ; For 
I have never yet heard of any one who was successful 
in everything, without perishing miserably, root and 
brancli, at the last. Therefore hearken to me, and in 
view (jf the successes you have g^lined, act thus. Con- 
sider on what object you set the highest value, what it 
will grieve you most to lose, and take and throw it 
away, so that it shall never return among men.'* ^ In 
the sequel, of course, the remedy failed ; but it is clear 
from the nature of the remedy proposed that Amasis 
attributes no moral oblhpiity to his friend. He in- 
stinctively feels that so much prosperity exceeds the 
proper limit or measure prescribed by the Gods for 
human kind : it is a violation of the R/t\h\v a^av : and 
the way to correct the error is for Polycrates to bring 
himself again within the limits by a voluntary sacrifice 
of what he holds most dear.^ 

Such would seem to ]>e the doctrine of the 

as it was popularly believe<l among the Greeks. 
We shall find that Aeschylus sometimes gives an 
ethical meaning to the superstition, by representing 
the “ envy ” of the Gods as tlieir just resentment at 
the violation of the moral law by man ; and the question 
which suggests itself is whether the Pindaric form of 
the doctrine is more allied to the oidinary view or to 
that of Aeschylus. The pissages in which Pindar 
expressly touches on jihis subject are three in number.* 
In the thirteen jLi Oli/mpiarh, after praising the city 
of Corinth, he appeals to the “ sovereign lord of 
Olympia '* not to let his “ envy " be awakened by 
such laudatory words — vnar eipyapdarraav^ *0\vp//rla^, 
d^$Qpr}ro<i tir^aaiv^ ')(p6pov iiravra, Zev vdrtp^ 

* iii* 40. » Cf, also OL 1. 00-64. 

* See also Hdt i. 81, 82 ; vil * 24 If, 
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To much the same effect he prays in the tenth 
Pythian that the family of the Aleuadae may continue 
to prosper without incurring the divine displeasure. 
“ Of the joyous things of Hellas tliey have received 
no scanty portion: I pray that, they meet with no 
reverses from the envious Gods.” ^ And finally, in 
a remarkable passage of the seventh Isthmian, the 
poet thus writes of himself : “ I ^vill set flowers upon 
my hair and sing ; but let not the envy of the immortals 
bring on me confusion — o 8’ aOavdrtcv fii) Opaacreroi 
<fi66ho^. Whatsoever joy is ottered day by day, 
serenely I will follow and o’ertake, till old ago cOrae, 
and the appointed term of life. For we all alike 
die, although our lot in life is different (Baipeov h* 

atVov); howbeit, if any lift a covetous eye to that 
which is afar, yet is he too w^eak to attain unto the 
bronze-paved seat of Gods. Thus winged Pegasus threw 
his lord Bellerophon, when he was fain to come to 
the habitations of heaven and join the company of 
Zeus. Bitter is the end that awaits unrighUious joy." 
In the first of these three passages there is nothing 
that goes beyond the ordinary version of the envy 

of the Gods as we find it in Herodotus ; and the same 

is true of the second, unless, which is ixu’haps tlie 
case, the prayer of the poet conveys a covert warning 
to the Aleuadae against insolence and pride. But 

with the third passage it i? otherwise. The seipience 
of ideas in the poet^s mind is plainly this : let me escape 
the “envy of the Gods” by ‘avoiding presumptuous 
sin, for unrighteons joys are doomed to end in sorrow. 
In just this way Aeschylus for his jiart tries to 
reinterpret the belief. 

Pindar’s conception of sin is in general agrcKsment 
with the views we have already met with in Greek 
poetry. Sin is egaism, self-seeking, •TrXeope^ui — the 

» 19 * 3d ff. 
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overstepping of tlie limits appointed for the individual 
in his relations both to his fellow-men and to the Gods. 
The duty of self-repression and the dangers of arrogance 
and pride are tliemes upon which the poet continually 
dilates. In nearly all his eulogies there is heard a note 
of warning. “ Seek not to become Zeus ; if these high 
honours fall to thee, thou hast already all. Mortal 
things befit a mortal ” — Bvara dvarolaiv irpeiru} Ee- 
inember that tlioii art mortal ; seek not to be as God — 
this is the perpetual refrain of Pindar’s exhortations.- 
“ But if any one shall possess w^ealtli, and excel others 
in beauty, and have won distinction by display of strength 
in games, let him not forget that his raiment is on mortal 
limbs, and tliat the earth shall l)e his garment at tlie 
last.’* ^ And so on through a great variety of formulae, 
sometimes (d a half-oracular or prophetic kind, such as 
the oft-re])efited \varning not to sail beyond the pillars 
of Heracles. “ By their manly prowess they have touched 
the pillars of Heracles, at the limits of the world. Beyond 
that I bid them seek f<»r no furtlier excelhaice/’ * Pindar 
is thoroughly Greek in his advocacy of the (i^av. 

He praises Lain]K)n as one who “witli his mind pursues 
the moan, and cleaves thereto in act ” — /Mcrpa p^v ^vaypM 
hmKWVy pirpa Se Kal Ka7e')(([av:^ 

The question as to the ultimate resi)onsihility for sin 
is not directly raised by Pindar ; hut he generally seems 
to lay the blame upon the transgressor liimself, and not 
ujK)u Zeus or Fate. Thus in his account of Ixion it is 
said that “ wlieu I.c gat a pleasant life in the house of 
Cronus’ gracious c hildren, he could not endure his great 
prosperity (o\)8o?) . . . but Pride (v^pt^) drave him 
into exceeding folly (hliiidness, infatuation, "'Att}) ; how- 
beit soon he sulfered his deserts, hnding a misery 

» Isihm, 6. 14 IT. * Jstnm, 4.110;.; cf. 01. 8. 48 f. ; 
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unique.” ^ Here there is nothing to suggest that the /otis 
et origo rmli is a malignant power from outside, although 
a deeper analysis might perhaps make Zeus responsible 
for the prosperity whence sin is born. In Pindar, 
is the mother of v^pi^y v^pi^ of fc6po<;,- find Kopo^ of 
destruction; but he clearly implies that we have it in 
our power to resist the temptatioTi^ of wealth and 
affluence. “If any man to whoii; Fortune has given 
glorious prizes or might of wealili represses in his heiirt 
dire insolence (alavi) Kopov), wortliy is lie to receive 
the praises of liis fellow-citizens.”^ Occasionally, how- 
ever, we find a suggestion of the }) 0 ])iilar belief tliat man 
is beguiled into sin by a supernatural ])owcr or darnuni* 
According to Bucliliolz;'* Pindar may have conceived of 
the whole matter in some such way as this. Man is a 
free moral agent, with the power of building uj) Ins own 
character. Of his own free will lie conunits an a(tt of 
v^pc^y and in so doing ex]) 0 vses himself to the divine 
vengeance. After the initial transgi*essi<>n, the 0>ds 
intervene and smite the offender with lilindru'SH or in- 
fatuation (aTrj), in consequonco of wliich he ]»liinges more 
and more deeply into sin, until at last he is destroyed. 
This, as we shall afterwards see, is the theory of 
Aeschylus; but the evidence is hardly enough to justify 
the conclusion that Pindar entertained so definitcj and 
precise a view. 

I have already said that the justict^ or righteousness 
of the Gods is manifested, according to Pindar, both in 
the punishment of evil-doers and in the rewards bestowed 
upon the virtuous. On the subject of punishment for 
sin, Pindar’s views arc in hannoriy with the teaching 


^ Pt/th^ 2. 25 ff. It is ]> 088 ihlr, 
however, that aMrav here moans 
no more than calamity, as clsowhorc 
in Pindar, c,g. Nem. 21 j 2. 
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of Greek elegy, except that he speaks of punishment 
hereafter as well as here. That the innocent sometimes 
suffer with the guilty in this world, he recognises as a 
truth attested by experience, without touching on the 
problem as to how our belief in the divine justice can 
be reconciled with such a dispensation. Coronis had 
sinned against Apollo, and the God sent his sister “ in 
the fury of invincible wrath to take vengeance. “ Mmy 
of the nei^Kbours shared her doom, and were destroyed 
together with her, as a fire that from one seed has leapt 
upon a mountain lays waste an ample tract of wood.*' ^ 
You will remember that Theognis in a somewhat similar 
ease impugns the moral government of the universe, on 
the ground that the sins of the fathers cannot justly be 
visited u})on their innocent children ; but to Pindar such 
protests would have seemed to savour of impiety. In 
general, 1 think, tlie poet contemj)lates with more satis- 
faction the rewards of virtue than the punisliments of 
vice : we are told tliat God hearkens to the prayers of 
the pious,'^ and that lasting prosperity is theirs who 
reverence Zeus.® 

Tlie religious standpoint of a writer may be supposed to 
be reflected not only in his .sentiments about God and the 
dealings of God with man, but also in his general outlook 
upon life. If we consider the jK)cms of Pindar from this 
point of view, we are struck by the prominence given to 
the sad and sombre aspects of man's lot. The uncertainty 
of the future, the fickleness of Fortune, and the inevit- 
ability of death — those are the familiar notes of what is 
called Greek melancholy ; and Pindar is always sounding 
them in our ears. We know not, says the poet, whether 
we shall bring a single day peacefully to its close with 
uncorroded bliss : “ this way and that run cuiTents 
bringing joy or sorrow unto men.” * Around the minds 

’ Jsthm. 3. 5 f. 
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of men hang follies innumerable; and it is impossible 
to discover what is best for a man to win both now 
and ai the last.”^ “The hopes of men are tossed 
up and down upon the waves of vain deceit; and 
never hath any one (4 men upor^ lh(‘ earth re^ eived 
from God a sure to|<oTi of that winrh slinll he 1 ; u’e- 
after: but the of tin* are hlimi ” — 

ra}v 8 t fxeXko 1^7(01/ reTvibXwt^rai <f>pahat“ And there 
is mucdi ffosi<K\s to iho saiiH^ elieet. reHecdioiis on the 
frailty of man, tie- rontiasl ht^tween aspiration and 
attainment, the hi evil y t»f Hfe, and so on. Even the old 
Homeric formula - “two evils to oiai i.,ood " — timls a 
place in Pindar. “ 'I’lsm knowest," he says, addressing 
Ids jaitron Jliero, — “thou knowest, taught hy men of 
old, that for om* hles.siiig the imtiuirtals divide to mortal 
men two sorrows.”^ The whole matter i^ sijmrm*(l ii]) in 
the famous and oft<3n-<piol.<*(l woids, “ Man's hajipiiiess 
grows uj* <[uiekly, aivi (piiekly falls to the ground, 
shaken hy a doom adverse, (.'nvilnit^s of a day ! what 
is inan^ what not ( Man is tin; phantom of a shade— 
&fap avOp<aiTo<sy ^ “We are hut of yeshu’day, 
and know nothing. hee.‘iu.se our days upon earth are a 
shadow.” 

If wo sliould Oiiufine our attention to these and 
similar jia.'^sages, we might I>e le<I to suppose that the 
tone of riiidar is ]»redominantly melanelady, or even 
pessiinistie JUit in reality tie* opjxisile is the case. 
No Greek }><K‘t is more keenly alive to tin* joyouH things 
in life: the jiraises (tf youth afid manly prowess, of 
wealth, good h^rtune, and fame, of all that is Huhlime and 
beautiful in nature and in art, are euntinually on Ids lips. 
And even wdiere his retlection.s are pitched in a minor 
key, the jKjet often strikes a happier noU*. before the end. 

1 OL 7. 24 ff. * lyh. n. 80 IT. 
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Man is but the phantom of a shade ; “ howbeit,” Pindar 
adds, “when a glory cometh from the Gods, we are 
crowned with the bright halo of a life serene/' ^ Above 
all, the Pindaric odes of victory are full of the joy which 
is born of difficulties faced and overcome. “ If toil there 
was, 80 mucli the greater is the \oy that follows after : 
el TTOvo^ TO repTTvov rrrXeov TreSep^erat.” ^ in Homer, 
the certainty of death becomes itself an inspiration. 
“ Forasmuch as we must die, why should one sit idly in 
the (lark, nursing an old age unknown to fame, without 
part or lot in noble deeds ? " ^ The man who has done 
great deeds forgets death.'* 

There is, indeed, nothing more characteristic of Pindar, 
despite the warnings against presumption which are so 
frequent in his poetry, than the conviction that we are 
impelled by the very constitution of our nature to wrestle 
and strive towards perfection. “ From Zeus there is 
vouchsafed no sure sign to mortals ; but none the less 
we embark on deeds of high emprise, and meditate 
many achievements : for our bodies are enthralled by 
insatiable hope, although the tides of life are hidden 
from our foreknowledge.” ^ It is tempting to 'connect 
this distiiu'tive feature of Pindar s poetry with his belief 
in the divine origin and aflinity of man. “ One is the 
race of men and Gods, and from one mother we both 
derive the breath of life.” If human nature is essentially 
divine, vfG shall best attain the end and purpose of our 
existence by striving to realise the heritage which is ours 
by birth. There is, Mwover, no authority for attributing 
such a train of thougJit to Pindar. The descent of the 
soul from God, as we have seen, was a cardinal point of 
the Orphic creed ; and Pindar, in all probability, derived 
the doctrine from that source. But whereas among the 
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OrphicB the ultimate goal is reunion with the divine, 
Pindar s oft-repeated warning is, “ Seek not to be as 
Zeus/' “Seek not t<> becoiiie u iUhV' If he borrows the 
Orphic, belief about inan ^ celestial (uigin, he stoj)R short 
of the conclusioiiH to wliich it led. Oifarh OvarolfTtv 
TTpeiret : “ mortal tluni art : cherish only mortal aspira- 
tions/' “ Desire not thou immortai life, my soul.” * 
His counsel is tliat \v(* slmnhl let our thoughts aspire, but 
only withii) tlie linnls prescribed by tlie ordinances of 
Heaven; and in this resjH‘ct he is true to the fuiida- 
mental j)rincij»h*8 nf ordinary Oruek ethics. 

I j>ass now to an e.xamimition of what is by far the 
most reina,rka)>Ic and distinctive ]>ort*on of 1‘indar's 
religions duelrinc. His conception of immorUility is 
altogether dilVenmt from that of (jarlier (Ireek poets. 
Let us first iiupiire wliat grounds he alleges for the 
belief in a futtuv existence. We aic here concerned 
wdtli a fragment of exceptional interest, which may be 
thus translated : 

“The bodies of all men Death the all-compu-rin^f follow aud die : 

Bu( alive (here reniaineth Life’u image ; for that in alone from 
on hitfh. 

When the limbs ate antir, it is sleeping ; but in many a 
dreiun of the iiiglit 

It revcab to the .sleeper a judgment, bringing vinioiifi of pain 
and delight.” - 

A curious ainl clmracteri.stic fusion of Homeric and 
Orphic ideas is observable in tbese lines. By “ Life's 
image/’ the image of the living man, Pindar means 
the soul ; and thus far he is in agreement with 
Homer. But the njst of the j)assagc is totally un- 
Homeric. We are told that the soul is asleep when the 
body is awake ; and c<iiiverHely, wlien the body is asleep, 
the soul awakes, and, by retison of her .atlinity with the 
divine, foresees the judgment that shall be hereafter. 

^Pytk,Z,U^ Vr. 131. 
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To the eame effect Aristotle, in one of his fragments, 
asserts that “ when the soul is alone and by herself in 
sleep, she recovers her proper nature,” that is, of course, 
her heavenly nature, “and divines and prophesies the 
future.” ^ It is obvious that tlie body is here regarded 
as to a certain extent tlie sepulchre of the soul, from 
which Sleep, Death’s twin brother, brings a kind of semi- 
resurrection : so that we are clearly on Orphic ground. 
But what concerns us more particularly now is to observe 
that the soul is said to be immortal because of her divine 
origin (to eart fiovov €k de&v). In Pindar, therefore, 
as sometimes in Plato, immortality rests on the Orphic 
conception of man’s relationship with God.^ 

What, then, is the kind of immortality foretold by 
Pindar ? I will take as my text the famous picture in 
the second Olympian of the destinies reserved for the good 
and for the evil in the world to come. “ The guilty souls 
of the dead,” says Pindar, “ straightway pay the penalty 
here on earth ; and the sins committed in this kingdom 
of Zeus are judged by One beneath the ground, hateful 
Necessity enforcing t!ie doom he speaks. But ever 
through nights and ever through days tlie same, the good 
receive an unlaborious life beneath the sunshine. They 
vex not with might of hand the earth or the waters of 
the sea for food that sfitisfieth not, but among the 
honoured Gods, such as had pleasure in keeping of 
oaths enjoy a tearless life; but the others have pain 
too fearful to behold.^ Howd>eit they who thrice on 
either side of deatir’have stood fast and wholly re- 
frained their souls from deeds unjust, journey on the 
road of Zeus to tlie tower of Cronus, where the ocean- 
breezes blow around the island of the blest, and flowers 
gleam bright with gold, some on trees of glory on 

12. Cf. Plato, ix. the I^ndano fra^ent at greater 
$71 1) CT. length in Cimbndg^ 

* 1 have dimssad and lllnatrated 1006, pj. 20-07. 
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the land, while others the water feeds; with wreaths 
whereof they entwine their arms and crown their 
beads/’* 


From whatever source or sources Pindar draws the 
materials for this picture, there is no mistaking the fact 
that it is altogether unlike tlie ordinary Greek conception 
of the other world. If we endeavoiii to reconstruct the 
kind of eschatological lui(‘kgrouiid of the poet’s description, 
we may say perhaj>s that there are three leading ideas in 
his mind The first is inetempsychosiH, or rather, let us 
say, rebirth (TraXvYi^veala ) ; the second, retribution and 
reward ; and the third would seem to be the pros[)oct of 
ultimate delivonincc from the circle of incuination by 
removal to the islandH of the blest 1 will conclude this 
lecture by some remarks iiiwii each of these throe 
doctrines as they a])j>eiir in Pindar. 

First, then, with regard to TTa\irff€V€cr{a, This doctrine 
is most clearly exjiressed in a fragment pr(‘.sorved by 
Plato,* “ The souls of them from whom Persephone has 
accepted atonement for an ancient ww, she restores in 
the ninth year to the liglit of the sun above tlie earth. 
And from these souls come glorious kings and such as 
are strong and swift and excel in wisdom ; and through- 
out all future time they are called lioly Iieroes by 
mankind.” It should be noted tliat the reward consists 
not in restoration to the upjier earth from the darkness 
of the underworld, but in the kind of life which is 
assigned to the inirifiod souls when they return again 
into the IxKly. They become kings and princes in the 
land. It lias alrmdy lieen iK>inled out that, according to 
Fmpedocles, the souls about W he freed from the circle 
of generation become “ prophets and singers and iihysi- 
cians and princes among men upon the earth.” The 
similarity between the two [mssages makes it higfily 
probable that Pindar i/ here dejiendent on Orphic and 


' a 2. 57 ff. 


Bf. 133 iergk. 
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Pythagorean traditions.^ Pindar's conception of inetexn^ 
psychosis presents at least one interesting and apparently 
novel feature. In common, perhaps, with Empedocles, 
,and certainly with Plato,* he regards the human soul 
as continually traversing the circumference of a circle, 
one half of which is life and the other death; and 
the evil we do in the semicircle representing life is 
e^epiated in the other semicircle. But in Pindar the 
converse holds good also : the evil done by the sonl 
when separate from the body is expiated during her life 
on earth. This is Mezger’s explanation of the words, 
“ the guilty souls of the dead straightway pay the penalty 
here on earth ” ; and no other explanation that I know 
of does equal justice to the Greek.^ In this way, to 
quote the phrase of Gildersleeve, Earth and Hades 
become mutual Hells ” ; or rather, perhaps, mutual 
Hells and mutual Heavens : for if our present miseries 
are the punishment of sins committed in tlie intermediate 
state, we may e<iually 8upi)ose that our present happiness 
is the reward of ante-natal merit, According to the 
OiqAicH, the soul, before her expulsion from heaven, left 
the paths of virtue and was imnislied by incarceration 
in the flesh.* This Orphic belief would seem to have 
suggested the Pindaric idea that in each successive incar- 
nation we sufier for sins committed in the other world. 

During the interval between two incarnations the soul 
makes atonement for the evil she has wrought above 
the ground.*^ Nowliere, in his extant works, does Pindar 
descrik* the jmnishri^nt as purgatorial : but he probably 
conceived of it in this way. We find, however, clear 
traces of an Inferm» in s<»me of the i>oeins of Pindar. Tlie 
languid rivers of black night belching forth infinite 
darkness • seem to belong to the Inferno. As examples 

I in OL 2. 68 faronrs 

Pham, 72 A ff. ititerpretation. 

* A diffemit view is taken bjr *ikep, 97 f. 

EoiidetPsydbe^il.p. 208,11. 8. But •/^, iS0adJk. 
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of the incurable class of sinneiTt,^ the poet, in agreement 
with the Odymy? refers to Tantalus, Ixion, Sisyphu^, and 
Tityos, all of whom endure a "hopeless life of never* 
ending woe ” in recompense for their egregious crimes.’ 
For these, and possibly also for some others,’ there is no 
hope ; but they perform a useful service as irapaSelyfiata, 
or warning examples to those whose coudition is less 
hopeless than their own. Of Ixion we raid : " By cx)m- 
liiand of the Gods, men say, Ixiou proclaims this messi^ 
to mortals as round arul round he spins upon his winged 
wheel : Him that is thy bcnr/actor, imit and requite wUk 
yracious recomqKnsey The idea that the Incurably wicked 
suffer eternal punislinieni in order to piovido a warning 
for the rank and file*, occurs also in the myths of Plato 
and in Virgil® We may with probability ascribe it in 
all throe crises to the influence of early Orphic 
eschatologies. 

Hitherto in Greek literature, as we liave seen, the 
“ islands of the blest ” are approj)riated to certain 
favourites of the Gods, on whom the hand of death has 
not fallen. In Pindar all this is changed. " They who 
thrice on either side of death'* — that is, during three 
successive incarnations together with the corre8i)onding 
periods in the other world — " have refrained tlieir souls 
from wickedness, travel on the road of Zeus’ to the 
tower of Cronus,® where the ocean breezes blow around 
the island of the blest.” There, presumably, like the 
souls who have " purified themselves by philosophy ” in 
Plato's Phaedo, they dwell " without bodies for all 
future time”’ delivered at last from the “wheel of 

* * Miyidrtitt PUto, Phaed, ® I^th. 2. 21 (F. 

USE, * Plato, JUjK X, S16 A, Qorg, 

» See p. 60. 525 A ff. : Virg. Aen. 6. 618 ff. 

• m. f. 55 flf. ; Puih. 2. 21 *f. ’ OL 2, 68 il i cf. Ilato, Ph(uAr. 

* f*f^7Xon ipCicroir 246 K, 

/r. 132; but tbeffMOueDt t* prob- ‘ Cf, Hesiod, 0. /A 160, 

«blT mdcHii. See Rohde, Psyche ^ Kporot ifipa^iXtvci, 
ii. p. *18, n. 3. r» MUC. 
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generation/' Besides the second Olyinpiany we have 
another exquisite picture of the life of the blessed in a 
fragment preserved by Plutarch in his CoTmlaJtwn to 
Apollonius:'^ *‘For them shineth below the strength 
of the sun while in our world it is night, and the space 
of crimson-flowered meadows before their city is full of 
the shade of frankincense-trees, and of fruits of gold. 
And some in horses, and in bodily feats, and some in 
dice, and some in harp-playing have delight ; and among 
them thrivefch all fair - flowering bliss ; and fragrance 
streameth ever through the lovely land, as they mingle 
incense of every kind upon the altars of the gods/’ ® It is 
the same kind of picture as appears in the pseudo-Platonic 
AxiochuSy a dialogue admittedly full of Orphic ideas.* 
For the rest, it need only be remarked that Pindar, in 
agreement with what we know from Aristotle to have 
been a widely diffused belief in Greece,* attributes to the 
departed souls some interest, slight though it be, in the 
fortunes of their descendants upon earth. “ Even the 
dead,” says Pindar, “ have part in sacrifices duly offered ; 
and the dust hides not from them the goodly glories of 
their kindred.” “Perchance, with such intelligence as 
there is beneath the ground, they hear of his mighty 
prowess sprinkled with song's soft dew beneath the 
outpoured hymn of praise, wherefore they rejoice in 
common with their son Arcesilas at the triumph be 
hath justly won.” ^ 

Much of what this jjoet-prophet sings alxjut the Gods 
and their relation tonnankind is only a purer and more 
spiritual veraion of the teaching of his predecessors ; but 
his conception of immortality is almost unique in 
literature until we come to Plato. For it is Plato who 
is in this respect the true successor of the poet we have 

Xk. i.c. n. 

6 0/. 8. 77 ff. ; Pyth. 5. »8ff. 


» c. 36 ; /r. 129 llergk. 
» tr. Myers. 

* See |K 108 . 
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been considering. We must turn to the Platonic myths 
— to the supra-celestial world of the Phacdrm, and the 
earthly paradise of the Phaedo — in order to find a 
parallel to Pindar’s representation of the happiness in 
store for virtue in the life to come. We ought not to 
insist upon the details; like other religious teachers, 
Pindar uses sensuous imagery to awaken “ transcendental 
feeling/^ No one will ever detenmno exactly how much 
of what 1}<» says the poet himself l>elioved, and how 
much is only ]>oetic fancy. For us the relevant con- 
sideration is that these ideas, from wiialover source 
they were taken — Homeric, Orphic, or Klensinian,^ and 
however inconi]>atil>lo with one another they may bo, 
are present in the poetry of Pindar, aiui exereisoil an 
influence on Greek thought. In a fragment preserved 
by Plato, the poet tdls how “sw^ect hope elicrishcs the 
soul of him who has lived in piety and justice, the nurse 
of his declining years and the oom[)anion of Ins life.” * 
The poetry of Pindar is full of this ** sweet hope ” ; and 
one of its sources is the liope of immortality. 

*/r. 137, **BleKse<l in who the rnd of lilV, yra, an«l itw 
having 8ccrj tliose rites Khali i>aHs origin {Bioffborov 
beneath the ground. He knowetii ^ i. 331 A ; /r. 2H. 



LECTURE VII 

AESCHYLUS 

Aukk in its origin, and throughout the most flourishing 
period of its history, (Jreek drama was intimately 
associated with the services of religion. The seed from 
which tragedy sprang was the dithyramb or choral 
hymn in honour of Dionysus ; and after the tragic art 
had attained to its maturity in Athens, it was still 
only at the solemn festivals of Dionysus that plays 
were exhibited. The representation of a tragedy was 
thus in a true and proper sense an act of public worship 
rendered by the State to one of its (loda^ If the 
spirit of Greek drama is pre-eminently religious, it is 
therefoi'e no more than we should ex])ect from a con- 
sideration of its origin and liistory. Hut in the case 
more particularly of Aeschylus, we may well suppose 
that the circumstances of his childhood and youth 
contributed to give a strongly religious bias to his 
miud. Born about 52,5 n.c., the scion of a noble 
family belonging to Eleusis, he lived for a time in 
the immediate precincts of the temple which, next to 
that of Apollo at Des^fi, was the most widely honoured 
of all Greek temples — that of Demeter and Cor^, the 
patron Goddesses of the Kleusiniau mysteriea In early 
manhood he witnessed the tide of barbarism rolled 
back from Greece by the heroic efforts of Athens ; and 
he himself fought at Marathon, Salamis, and Plataea. 
It is uatuiul that in so great a deliverance Aeschylus 

* Croiwsty ZUUiniHtc Grteqae ill S2. 
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should have seen the hand of the Gods ; and the Perme 
remains as a memorial to show that the defeat of 
Xerxes was interpreted by the poet as an example on 
a gigantic scale of the law of righteousness by which 
Grod rules the world. 

The lofty prophetical tone characteristic, fis we have 
'seen, of Pindar, is not less characteiiHtic of ^Aeschylus ; 
but in the tragedian it is combined with a greater 
intensity oi moral ])urp 08 e, and a fai‘ }>rof(miider treat- 
ment of moral and religious problems, than either the 
subject of Pindar's odes, or tho peculiar quality of Iiis 
genius, allowed. Tho concei)tioii which lies in tho 
background of Aoseliylus' theology is the old llosiodic 
story of successive dynasties of (iods. This conception 
appears from time to time tlirougbout the otlier ]>layB,* 
and is, in jiartieular, the })ivot on wliicli the action of 
the Fromethms Bound revolves. In that tragedy, Cronus 
and his allies are engulfed in the abyss of Tartarus, and 
except for one ]K)«sihility of danger, it would seem that 
Zeus is lirmly and for ever seated on his throne. 
Prometheus, who has incurred the wrath of Zens on 
account of his friendship for humanity, holds in his 
keeping the secret that alone can save the newly- 
established tyrant from suffering the fate of his pre- 
decessors. 

“ Yva verily .diall Zcuk, tljougli /^tiiblwni Ronlwl, 

Be liuinMcd yet ; wticli ninrri/ige he j»n;par«;4 
Which from hw tlmme of power to nothingness 
Shall hurl him down ; w) .nnaU liC all fulfilled 
His father Kfotioh’ cur«<?, wliicli erst he sjiahe 
What lime he fell from hif* primeval throne. 

From xiu-'h diwi'ttery iiom* of all the 
To Zens escape ran show, save I alone; 

I know it and the way.^'* 


* Ay. 17s ff., Cronuis *4»39 Ir. Mm» Anna £lwin- 

Zeus) ; JBum. $44 ai. W^klein. wick. 
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It is because Prometheus stubbornly refuses to yield 
the secret that he is subjected to age-long torture. 
But even in pronouncing sentence, the divine messenger 
holds out the hope of ultimate deliverance : 

“ But of such pangs look for no term, until 
Some god, successor of thy toils, appear, 

Willing to Hades’ rayless gloom to wend, 

And to the murky depths of Tartaros.’’^ 

In the scc^uel, as seems to have been related in the 
Prometheus Delivered^ Heracles, the son of Zeus, in 
accordance with the decree of Destiny, and by his father’s 
will, released the hero. Prometheus, taught perhaps 
by suffering,^ discloses the secret, with the result that a 
reconciliation is effected, and Zeus escapes the danger 
by which he was threatened. 

Such, in broad outline, is the Aeschylean version of 
the old legend. To a modern reader, the interest 
centres cliietly round the figure of Prometheus; but if 
the other two members of the trilogy survived, we 
should jirobably see that the idea whicli gives unity 
to the whole is the substitution of Harmony and 
Justice for Discord and Violence in the government 
of the world. According to the Orphic anthropology, 
man is a composite ci*eature, half -bestial and half- 
divine, combining something of the Titan and something 
of the God ; and the path of progress lies in starving 
the Titanic element and nurturing and developing the 
divine. The Prumetlrrian trilogy, so far as its theo- 
logical ideas are concerned, seems to be inspired by a 
somewhat similar conception. That wiiich the Orphic 
religion represented as an ideal for the individual is 
here represented as having Imppened in the dynasty 
of heaven. The Titans whom Zeus overthrew were 

^ 1068 ff., tr. A. Sw&uwivk. ® Cf. line 528 f. with Ag. 18$ ff. 

• Cf. P. P , 206 ff. (Mias Swmi^wiok, p. 868). 
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deified impersonations of the reign of force and terror. 
With the accession of Zeus, a new era is about to 
begin, in which wisdom and justice will t^ike the place of 
blind force. It is true that the Zeus of the Protnetheun 
Botend exhibits many ehaiacteristijvs of the previous 
era. His servants «ire Violence and Might; and he 
had conceived the design of destroying humanity and 
founding a new race of mortals. But even in this 
play there are not wanting indic^ations of an ulterior 
purpose seeking to bring good out of evil. The nymph 
lo, after her wanderings are ended, is to be restored 
by Zeus to human form, and become llio foundress of 
a race whence Heracles should arise to free Prometheus 
and confer inestimable good upon mankind.' And we 
must remember that the rrometheus Bomul represents 
only the transition from the old t?ra to the new. After 
the empire of Zeus w^as finally established by a recon- 
ciliation with Prometheus, Justice and not Force hecamo 
the sceptre of his rule. 

In the rroiMthcHs it is implied througliout that Fate 
is stronger than Zeus. 

yet nor thus i.s it ordained tlint fate 
The.se things shall compass ; hut by myriad pangs 
And tortures hent, so shall I 'scajie these bonds ; 

Art tlum neressity is weaker far.’ 

^Who then is luilmsman of nece-ssity T 
‘The triform Fates and ever-inindful Furies.’ 

‘Is Zeus in might less absolute than tlujseP 
‘E^en he the fore-ordained canhot escape.’”* 

We may infer from this passage that Aeschylus sotne- 
tiines conceived of a transcendent principle, at once 
superior and prior to the Gods, and determining the suc- 
cession and duration of their dynasties. The Theogony 
of Hesiod, as we have already seen, contains the same 
5 7S7 ff., 871 ^ ’ 527 if., tr. A. S. 
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idea, though in a less explicit form. But except in the 
Promihevs, Aeschylus is hardly more consistent than his 
predecessors on the subject of the relation between Zeus 
and Fate. Though he frequently distinguishes between 
the two powers, and sometimes brings them into 
collision,^ yet the tendency of his drama as a whole is 
undoubtedly to exalt the authority of Zeus, and to 
make Destiny either his coadjutor or simply that which 
he decrees. At the close of the EumenideSy “ all-seeing 
Zeus ” and Fate are in perfect harmony ; ^ and through- 
out the whole of the Stq^liants, Destiny is nothing but 
the will of Zeus. 

“ Whatc’er is fated that must sure befal ; 

The will of Zeus, almighty, absolute, 

None may transgress.”^ 

The predominance of Zeus is indeed one of the great 
distinguishing features of Aeschylefin theology. Zeus is 
the king of kings, most blessed among the blessed, of 
perfect powers most perfect,” the “all-seeing,” “all- 
powerful father,”^ the cause and accomplisher of all 
things (TravaiTio^, wavepyirrj^;, 
without whose will nothing either good or evil happens 
to man.® Many other epithets and sentiments might be 
quoted from nearly all the plays, to illustrate man’s 
dependence upon the Almighty Father in the different 
relationships of life ; but it is perhaps in the SuppliarUg — 
one of the most trulyir*^Vigiou8 j)oem8 in ancient literature 
—-that Aeschylus* concepuion of Zeus reaches the highest 
point. Nothing can convey to us a more vivid impression 
of the religious sentiment of thp poet than the choruses 

^ /r. 199 ; cf. 173 f. * Suppl, 533 ff., 145 ; Eum. 919. 

1046 f. Cf. Choeph. ^ Ag. 14S7 ; Ill; A§. 

805 E 964. • 

» 1058ff.,tr,A.S. Cf.631,829<r.; • Ag. USSf. 

Pm* 108 ttaipa) ; it jF.1010 f. , 
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in that play: and I will venture to pat before yon Mr. 
Morshead’s admirable version of two typical passages : 

“Justly his deed was done, 

Unto what other one, 

Of all the gods, should 1 for justice turn ? 

From him our race did spring ; 

Creator he and King, 

Ancient of days and wisdom he, and might. 

As bark before the wind, 

So, wafted by his mi ml, 

Moves every coun«d, each device ariglit. 

Beneath no stronger hand 
Hollis lie a weak command, 

No throne doth he abase him to adore ; 

Swift as a word, his deed 
Acts out what stands decreed 
In counsels of his heart, for evermore,” * 

“Though the deep will of Zeus be hard to track, 

Yet doth it flame and glance, 

A beacon in the dark, ’mid clouds of chance 
That wrap mankind. 

Yea, though the counsel fall, undone it shall not lie, 
Wliate’er be shaped and fixed witliin Zeus’ ruling mind — 
Dark as a solemn grove, with sombre leafage shadiHl, 

His paths of fuirposc wind, 

A marvel to men’s eye. 

Smitten by him, from towering ho]>es degraded, 

Mortals lie low and still : 

Tireless and effortless, works forth iU will 
The arm divine I 

God from his holy seat, in calm of unarmed |K>wer, 

Brings forth the deed at its apj^ointed hour t”* 

In these two poems, a« well as elsewhere throughout 
the dramas, the i>oet clearly asHiaaes the essential unity 
of the divine purpose as manifested in the world* It 
would nevertheless be an error to suppose that Aeschylus 
is in any proper sense of the term a monotheist He 
constantly recognises* a plurality of Gods ; and nowhere 
>69Sff. 
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does he contend against the prevailing polytheism, ^ere 
is, indeed, one fragment which appears to deny the exist- 
ence of more Gods than one. “ Zeus is aether, Zeus is 
earth, Zcuh is heaven : Zeus, in truth, is all things and 
more than We have here an interesting anticipa- 

tion of the half-poetical, half-pbyosophical pantheism 
which among ancient poets is characteristic chiefly 
of Virgil, and among modern, of Wordsworth and 
Tennyson. 

“The gun, tlie moon, the stars, the seas, the hills, and the 
plains, 

Are not tliese, 0 Soul, the Vision of Him who reigns?” * 

But no o^/her passage in Aeschylus strikes exactly this 
note; and the fragment, if genuine, probably refers to 
some pantheistic doctrine of the Orphic type.^ 

The most that we can fairly say on the subject of 
Aeschylean monotheism is that in Aeschylus the 
personality of Zeus overshadows that of all the inferior 
Gods to a much greater extent than formerly ; and that 
in the dynasty of Gods to which Zeus belongs, there is 
but a single purjx)se, a single ruling will, tlio will of Zeus 
himself. Hence it is to Zeus that the thoughts of the 
chorus spontaneously rise in seasons of perplexity and 
danger : 

“Zeus, wh(H?’cr he be, this name 
If it please th him to claim, 

This to him will I address; 

Weighing ajltc’io power I know 
Save only Zens, if I aside would throw 
In sooth as vain this burthen of distress 

Who the victor-strain 

To Zeus uplifts, true wisdom shall obtain.”* 

^0. 3 See p. 95, 

•Tennyson, TAe Hiaher Fan- * Ag, 17 Oft,, tr. B. 
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Of all the divine attributes, there is none upon which 
Aeschylus lays so much sti'ess as Justice. Justice is the 
daughter of Zeus — JtVa, rightly so named from 
Kopa:^ and everywhere in Acscliylus, Zeus is her 
champion and avenger. The ix>et by no means ignores 
the beneficent asj^tpf Justice. If Zeus is the punisher 
of sin, he is also the rewarder of virtue, distributing 
“ blessing to the good, and to the wicked bale — aBnem 
lih /caKoUf ocria S’ hvofioi^? The seed of tlie righteous, 
say the Chorus in the AfjamwmiUftiy si will be blessed.* 
But for one passage of this kind in Aeschylus, there 
are probably ten or more which proclaim the jHinalties 
of sin ; and that which gives its great distinguishing 
feature to Aeschylean drama is tlie unique and almost 
appalling emphasis with which the js^ot dwelfs uiK)n this 
theme. He is above all things the j>rophet of retributive 
justice, calling to his fellows to Ikj just and {)iouR : for 
human action is irrevocable, and sin must ever be cx])iatod 
by suffering. 

What is the view of Aeschylus as to tluj nature, 
development, and history of sin ? This matter is put 
very briefly in a couplet spoken by tfic shade of Darius 
in the Persojc : 

v^pis yap €^avBov(r tKapntarrt ordxvi 
oTTfSt o$fv rrdyteXavroy f(apa 

“For bursting into blosfjom, Insolence 
Its harvest-ear, Delusion, ripeneth 
And reaps most tearful fruit.”* 

Sin is overweening pride or iiisolciKse, showing 

itself outwardly in the attempt to encroach on the rights 
of others or the Gods. It is — so Aeschylus apj^ears to 
hold — a kind of disease or madness,^ which fastens on 

» Cho^h, S48 ; cf. Sqd. 649. * 823 f., tr. A. .S. 

* 409 . • ^ /*m, 762 . 
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the soul of the sinner, confounding his intelligence so 
that he can no longer discriminate between right and 
wrong. The sinner is fidraio^;, the slave of idle delu- 
sions : like a child pursuing a winged bird, so he vainly 
strives to attain the unattainable.^ Aeschylus portrays 
the development and consequences of sin in many passages 
of extraordinary vehemence and power. It must here 
suffice to quote a single example : 

Child of designing Ate’s deadly womb, 

The wretch Temptation drives him to his doom. 

Then cure is all in vain. The vice he wears 
He cannot hide ; sinister gleam declares 
His mischief ; as base metal at tbe touch 
And trial of the stone, he showeth smutch 
(This foild man like a child a-chase of wings), 

And the awful taint on all his people brings : 

To prayers is not an car in Heaven : one frown 

All conversant with such calls guilty and pulls down.”^ 

Here, and in other passages of the kind, there is littje 
that goes beyond the teaching of Solon, though in Aeschylus 
we have more elaboration and j>rophetic fire. But the 
question which it concerns ns chiefly to consider is 
whether Aeschylus believed that the original seed or 
germ of sin is implanted in the individual by his own 
spontaneous act, or by a supernatural agency beyond his 
control A number of passages might be quoted from 
the plays to support tlte view that the individual is not 
in this matter a free agent, but is led astray by some 
divine power. The pgicfting chorus of the Persac contains 
a clear expression of this belief : 

** But ah I what mortal baffle may 
A god’s deep-plotted simre, — 

Wl»o may o’er leap with foot so light? 

Ati‘ at first, with semblance fair, 

* Etm. S8S ai , ; Ath 404. {Canthridge Rraeleetims^ 1JI06, 

* A$* 300if.» Dr. Headlam't tr. p. 108). Cf. esp. Eunu 552 It 
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Into her toils allures her pi-ey, 

Whence no mere mortal wight 
May break away 

And elsewhere we hear of an evil daemon or AloMor 
confounding men’s senses and hounding them on to ruin.* 
A fragment of the Kiohe^ as we have already seen,* declares »» 
in so many words that “ God engenders guilt in mortal 
men, when he is minded utterly to destroy their house/* * 
But in the case of a dramatic poet, we cannot determine 
a question of this kind by an enumeration of isolated 
sentiments, many of which are s))oken by cliaracters 
whom the ix)et clearly means us to comienin. We must 
have regard to the general drift of Aeschylus’ teaching, 
as shown in the catastrophe of his plays, and formulated 
from time to time by those speakers who, like the chorus 
in the Agamemnon, and Darius in the Perme, jwint tlic 
moral of the dramatic situation. If we adopt such a 
criterion, we shall conclude, I think, tliat the position of 
Aeschylus with reference to this matter was analogous 
to that of Jewish theology. It has been said that ** in 
no part of the Old Testament is God represented as the 
primary author of evil thoughts or actions in men ; if 
He instigate them to evil, it is in punishment or aggra* 
vatioii of evil they have already commitUfd/’ ^ A similar 
statement applies to the drama of Aeschylus. I’lie idea 
that sin is originated by divine agency lie found deeply 
rooted in antecedent and contemporary thought.® With 
this idea he dfjes not entirely break ; but he distinguishes 
two moments or stages in the career of the sinner : one 
when he commits the first transgression, and the other 
when he persists in his wickedness. It is in the power 
of the individual to refrain from taking the initial stop ; 

» 94 flr., tr, A. a. 

726 . 

* Sec u. 87, 

♦/r. IW. 


^ llAstiugii* Jh’r/. of the Uihlf, i. 
f». 96’'. 

* For cxampleH, mc« p. S8 ; and 
Nttgelfbaob, Nackhtm, TheU, ft. 
85 
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but, as sooij an he has Iransgi’esscd, infatuation follows 
from the (xods, and his doom is sealed. This is the 
meaning of the line in which the ghost of Darius 
moralises on the Persian downfall : aW oTav <nr€vifi 
aino^, X® ^vvaTTrerai : when of our own free will 
wo riisli into sin, God himself becomes our ally.^ As 
rrofcHBor Butciher says, ** It is the dark converse of ' God 
[leljis those who help themselves/ ” ^ In Aristotle^s 
Eihm wo find a noteworthy parallel to this conception. 
The philo80])hor admits that one who is fairly embarked 
on a career of vice cannot any longer be virtuous. But 
ho contends that the original acts which generated the 
vicious habit were entirely in the man*s own power ; 
find on thij^ account we must pronounce him a voluntary 
agent, even thougli he cannot act otherwise than he 
does. “True, you cannot alter your character now; 
but it was open to you at first not to become wicked: 
and you are therefore voluntarily wicked.*^® Moral 
freedom, in Aeschylus, has apparently the same founda- 
tion. 

I have confined myself, so far, to Aeschylus* view of 
sin as it appears in the life of the individual ; but the 
theme of his most ]K)werful tragedies is the history of sin 
as it reveals itself in the successive generations of a 
crime-stained family. The legends connected witli two 
ix)yal houses, the I.iabdacidae and the Pleisthenidae, supply 
the poet with materials for this subject. In the case 
of the Labdacidae, tlie primary infatuation or crime 
(frpmrapxo^ arfj)* lva» Laius* wilful disobedience to 
the repeated warnings of Apollo, that he should die 
without issue; among the Pleisthenidae, it was the 
unholy baiupiet which Atreus, Agamemnon’s father, 
offered to Tliyi'stes. In the trilogy of which the Seven 
apatmi Thebr.^ was the concluding play, Aeschylus 

' Pen, 744 f. ('f. fr 2*2, 395. * m. Aie, iii. 7. llHa 19. 

* the Greek Gmimt {i, 1 IS, * 1191, , 
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painted with tremendous power the appalling conse- 
quences of Laius* transgiession. The son begotten by 
Laius ia defiance of Apollo’s warning slew his father and 
married with his mother: this is the iirst locrudescenoe 
of the ancestral crime. When the awful truth was 
revealed, Oedipus, in a frenzy of dcsixiir, put out his 
eyes, and finally abdicated in favour of his two sons, 
Eteocles and Polyrieices. In course of time, stung by the 
ignominies put uiK)n him by his children, Oedipus pmyed 
that they might fall in battle by one another’s hands. 
The fulfilment of this prayer forms the subject of the 
Seven against TIuhes ; and througliout the whole play we 
are conscious that each now development is only, as it 
were, a fresh shoot thrown out by the ] Mirant stock of sin. 
The Oresteian trilogy is tlominated throughout by the 
same idea. Tlie priuial curse brought ujKm the family 
by Atreus breaks forth anew in the murder of Agamemnon 
by Clytaemnestra, and in that of Clytacunnestra by 
Orestes; and only by the intervention of Ai)ollo and 
Athena is the spectre finally laid. In the last chorus 
of the Choc'phori the whole tragic history is thus 
summed up: 

“Now in Mycenae’s royal halla, 

Th(5 storm, o’er Atreun’ i*ace tliat Iowci’h, 

Kunning its course, for tlie third time hath hur^t. 
Child-devouring horror 
Brooded o’er these walls ; 

Next a monarch’s deacily hale, 

When the chief wliom we l^ewail, 

War-leader to Achaia’s martial jioweia, 

In the liath lay dead. 

Now, Isihold a third is ex)me,— - 
Saviour, shall I aay, or doom? 

From what quarter sped? 

Full-accomplished, w'hen sliall Fate, 

Lulled to her stormy ire abate?”* 


* 1063 fi, tr. A. 8, 
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In »uch a network of calamity, it is difficult to see 
any room for moral choice. Whether the original 
transgression was voluntary or involuntary, there appears 
to bo no real hope for those in the second generation. 
It is true that Aeschylus invariably makes the victim of 
ancestral guilt a sinner also on his own account. The 
familiar characteristics of a sinful frame of mind — 
stubbornness, self-will, and impiety — are attributed to 
Agamemnon as soon as he consents to the sacrifice of his 
daughter. 

“Then harnessed in Necessity’s stem yoke 
An impious change-wind in his bosom woke, 

Profane, unhallowed, with dire evil fraught, 

His soul perverting to all daring thought.”^ 

And in like manner Eteocles, at the crisis of his fate, 
is overcome by impetuous and unreasoning passion.^ But 
this very passion is itself a sign that the avenging 
dacimn of the family is at work. Sin, we read in the 
Agamemnon^ docs not die childless, but begets a numerous 
progeny. In the hearts of evil men, sooner or later, 
when the appointed hour arrives, the old Insolence 
(i/jSpi?) begets a young Insolence in the likeness of its 
progenitors, an avenging spirit {haifiova), working in 
darkness,* irresistible, unconquerable, unholy Recklessness 
(Opdao^s), bringing black destruction upon the house/'* 
We cannot but feel that the responsibility belongs of 
right not to the doer of the deed, but to the never- 
sleeping Alastor or ,Wnys that haunts the crime-stained 
race from the moment the first seed of guilt was sown. 
Ovei' the body of the murdered Agamemnon the Chorus 
see in fancy the evil genius of the household chanting its 
ill-omened strain of triumph.® Clytaemnestra, too, after 

> Ag. m fr.. tT. A. 8. < Aff, 760 ff. ; cf. 718 ff., and 

* Sigd, 679 il Emm m ff. 

* Riiadiug {with Dr. • 1473 ff. 
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the first transports of revenge have subsided, is fain to 
disclaim all responsibility for her deed of blood : 

“Dost lioast as mine this dee(j ? 

Then wrongly !hou dost rwnl, 

To count me Againeinuon’s wife ; -not so; 

Appearing in the mien 
Of this dead monarch’s que^'n, 

The ancient fiend of At reus •UialL the blow ; — 
Requiting his grim feast, 

For the slain l)abes, as priest. 

The full-grown victim now he layetli low.” * 

The justice of the plea is half-admitted by the Chorus 
in their reply : 

“That thou art guiltless of this bloody 
Who will attest? Yet by thy side, 

Haply, as thy accomplice, stood 
The Fury who doth here preside.”® 

But even if the reKponsibility rents with Fate, it is 
still the doer who must sulTer. It is in vain that 
Clytaemnestra, as she shrinks from the avenging sword, 
exclaims : 

1) fjioifja Torroii', a» reVi'oe, wapmrla. 

“Fate, 0 my child, must shaie the blame thereof.” 

The reply of Orestes leaves no loophole of cseaiKi : 


Kai rinyvv ptnp‘ itropffvvep fwpov. 

“This fatal doom, then, it is Fate that w^nds.”* 

Situations of this kind, it will be allowed, are already 
sufficiently tragic ; but the tragedy is not unfrequently 
heightened by representing the ofl’enco committed by the 
individual as in itself the fulfilment of a moml obligation 
It has been said that the true tragic conflict not 
betwe^ right and wr<y?fg, but between right and right” 
* Ag. 14^8 ff., tr. A. S. ^ ff., tr. A. ft. » Ch, m f. 
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The remark hoick good of Aeschylus. When A^inenmon 
is called upon to slay his daughter, he has to choose 
between two conflicting duties — that which he owes to 
V family, and that which he owes to country.^ In fulfilling 
the one, he necessarily violates the other; and which- 
ever alternative he selects, calamity is certain. At the 
close of the Scvtn against I'hebes, Antigone is placed 
iii a similar dilemma. She must either defy the edict of 
the State, or disobey the still higher law which enjoins 
that the rite of burial shall be accorded to the dead.* But 
it is in the Ghoephori and Eumenides that this warfare of 
contending obligations appeals most pow^erfully, if not 
to the ancients, at least to us. On the one hand, the 
duty of avenging his father's death is laid upon Orestes 
by Aix)llo ; on the other side, there is the reverence due 
to a mother. If he obeys Apollo, he is exposed to the 
vengeance of the Furies who pursue the shedder of 
kindred blood. In the event of disobedience, torments 
even more terrible are threatened by the God. At the 
supreme moment he hesitates; but Apollo’s command 
prevails.® 

The (iuestion may be asked : Does Aeschylus provide 
any solution of this dark problem ? Does he anywhere 
succeed in reconciling the claims of Justice with what 
would appear to be due to the individual, if we are to 
assume the moral government of the world ? 

I do not think that the ethical difficulty is ever solved 
by the poet. In the case of Orestes, it is true, the 
Eumenides offers, so much a solution, as a kind of 
explanation. The fugitive is tried before the Areopagps 
court. Apollo, representing the newer and more benign 
theocracy, becomes his champion against the vengeful 
Furies, who l)elong to the older, less humane generation 
of Gods; and by the intervention of Athena, he is 

^ 8m Mp. Ag. 215 fi. 

* 8$pt. 1017 ff. 


» Ch, 808 ff. 
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acquitted and delivered from the curse. At the same 
time, the Furies are propitiated by receiving a shrine in 
Athens, and take their place henceforward as loyal 
supporters of the dynasty of Zeus. It is obvious that we 
have here a mythologiail rather than an ethical solution. 
The collision of moral principles is referred to the 
antagonism between the Chthouian and the Olympian 
powers, and as soon as they arc reconciled, it disappears. 
“ It is Aeschylus's conviction,” writes C. 0. Muller, “ that 
the conflict between those ancient orders and the powers 
that sway the present world is tnerely iramunt, existing 
for a certain epoch, a crisis preparatory only to a higher 
development. With him the world of Olympian Gods is 
in perfect unison with the original j)ower8, and, as it were, 
nothing more than an improvement upon them.” ^ This 
is undoubtedly con ect ; but it must be remembered that 
the matricide by which Orestes incurred the vengeance 
of the Furies was enjoined upon him by Aixdlo; and 
from the ethical point of view, his ultimate ac^iuittal 
affords no adequate compensation for the torments he 
endured. In other cases, Aeschylus apparently oilers no 
solution at all. Eteocles must eitlier take the field 
against his brother, or fail in his duty to the kingdom 
over which he rules.^ The claims of honour and 
patriotism prevail, although, as I have already pointed 
out, Aeschylus contrives to make it a]>pear that be is 
also swayed by passion ; with the result that the curse of 
Oedipus is fulfilled through the mutual slaughter of the 
brothers. In like manner the .Orifice of Iphigeneia by 
Agamemnon, a duty from which he could not escape 
except by surrendering every title to command the 
Otedan fleet, is represented os a contributory cause of 
his destruction. It is perhaps the function of the tragic 
poet — ^it certainly was the favourite field in which Greek 
tragedy worked — to lAilise such situations for the purpose 
^ JHtterlatimM on Uu Bum, p. 1S4. * Sofi, S60 f., S70, 704« 
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of purifying our emotions of pity and fear rather than to 
suggest a solution by which the rights of the individual 
as well as the demands of Justice shall be satisfied ; but 
in any case we cannot, I think, maintain that Aeschylus 
has solved tlie mighty problems which he raises. 

Enough has now been said to enable us to understand 
the Aeschylean conception of sin, in its effect upon the 
life both of the individual and of the family ; and I pro- 
ceed to consider tlie law of punishment as expounded by 
the poet. In Greek literature, as elsewhere,^ we find two 
conceptions of punishment, the retributory and the 
remedial. The principle of the former theory is 
expressed in the llesiodic line i e? k€ irdBot rd t’ epsfe, 
BUf) K* idela yevoLTo.^ It is simply the jus talionis : 
the doer must suffer in his own ^xirson that which he 
has done to others. The remedial view of punishment 
appears at a later stage of civilisation. It conceives of 
sin as a kind of spiritual disease, for which punishment is 
the a])poijited cure. In Aeschylus, of course, punishment 
is for the most i)art retributory. Again and agaia. 
throughout tlie Oresteia he pruclaium this principle in 
emphatic tones : 

** Let tomjm of Hatred }my back tonym of Hate ; 

Thus with her mighty utterance Justice cries, 

Due penalty exacting for eacli deed. 

Let murder mi the murderous stroke await ! 

Jhcr of wrong mHs< suffer . — This .sage lore, 

Tradition utters, trebly hoar.”^ 

** For law it iis^-wheu on the }>lain 
lilood hath been shed, new blood must fall. 

Carniige doth to the Fury call; 

Avengtjr of the earlier slain, 

She comes, new Ruin leading in her train.”* 

WestUrmarck, Origin and 537 f., 1817 ff., 1322 AT,, 1387 ff., 
Vtwdt/p. gf Moral Ideas p. SO ff. 1431, C561 ff. ; Ch. 144 ; Mam. 
^/r. 217 OoetUing. 2tJ4 f. ; Pcrs. S15 f. 

» Ch. m ff., tr. A. S. ; ef. Ag. * Ch. 899 ff., tr. A. B. 
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The blood of Iphigeneia calls from the ground for 
Agamemnon’s death : and it is the murdered Agamemnon 
who drives home the sword of Orestes in Clytaemnestra’s 
bosom.^ In the C1m}}hori no element is wanting to 
complete the tragic parallel. By the side of the dead 
Clytaemnestra and hpv paramour, Orestes ])laces the net 
in which his father was entangled .nid slain, to justify 
himself before the all-seeing sun : 

‘‘Mark tliis device, uiy wretched father’s snar**, 

His hands which fettered and hia feet which yoked. 
Unfold it,— form a ring,— and, standing near, 

Display the Hero’s deiith-rohe, that the Sire, 

Not mine, but He who all these woes surveys, 

Helios, my muther’.s impious deeds may n ark ; 

8o in my trial, at some future time, 

He by my side may stand, and witness bear 
That justly I did i^rosecute to death 
My mother.” 2 

In none of these passiiges is there any Idnt that the 
divine justice has regard to the interests of the criminal ; 
but the poet more than once expresses the milder and 
more Sophocleaii ])elief, that sufrering is tlje way by whiefj 
God letids men inUi knowledge. “ We learn by suffer- 
ing ”(7rd^o9 fid6o<:X Wisdom cuineth by constniint ” — 
such is the language in whicli tliis thought is clothed. 
“ It is Zeus who guideth mortals on the road to 
wisdom, who hath apixiinted tluj sure ordinance — iy 
suffering thou shall learn. In sleep the anguish of 
remembered sutVering breaks owe before the heart, and 
wisdom cometh to mortals in their own despite.” ^ We 
have exactly the same sentiment in the Book of Job : 
“ God speaketh once, yea twice, though man regardeth it 
not. In a dream, in a vision of the night, when deep 
sleep fallcth u|X)n men, in slumlieringH upon the bed; 
# 


m ft, tr. A. S. 


> £um, 528 f. 
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then he openeth the ears of men, and sealeth their 
instruction, that he may withdraw man from his purpose, 
and hide pride from man/* ^ It is particularly to be 
observed that Aeschylus ascribes the law of Tra^o? 

to Zeus. The retributive principle, Bpdaavri 
waOew, is a rpi/yepcov pv0o<i, an immemorial precept, 
older, we may presume, than the Olympian dynasty.* 
Its champions, in Aeschylus, are the Furies and the 
Fates. 

We have next to consider how Aeschylus interprets 
tfie traditional doctrine of the “ envy of the Gods.** It has 
already been remarked that, according to the usual Greek 
view, the divine jealousy is awakened by a man’s success, 
without the imputation of sinful action or desire: and 
we have also seen that it may be averted by the 
voluntary sacrifice of some highly-valued possession.* 
One of the choruses in the Agamemnon contains a 
reminiscence of the second of these ideas. There is no 
limit, the poet says, to the pursuit of prosperity; but 
misfortune is close neighbour to suct'css. Suddenly, when 
holding a straight course, we strike ii).x)n a hidden reef ; 
and then, if fear casts out j>art of the cmrgo, the whole 
house does not sink by reason of the calamitous freight, 
nor is the vessel engulfed in the sea.* “Too much 
praise,** we read elsewhere, “ is dangerous : the mountain 
peaks are bhisted by the eyes of Zeus.*’ * The messenger 
who relates the defeat of Xerxes attributes it to the 
** envy of the Gods ** : ® but Darius assigns the disaster 
to a different causcr^Ahe anger of Zeus at Xerxes* 

** overweening thoughts ” and this is, of course, the poet’s 
own view. That Aeschylus disbelieved in the popular 
interpretation of the “ envy of the Gods ’* is evident not 
only from the pervading spirit of his drama, but also from 

* as. 14 ff. « Ag. 474 f. ; cf. 912, 987. 

* Cf. Ag* 1568 {Oi^rfuotr ydp), • TV.#*. 366, 

* Sm p, 124. ’ Pm. 829 f. Cf. Ag. 136 ff. 

*A9.mfL Cf. 764 ff. 
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the deliberate protest wliich he makes against the 
doctrine in one of those relatively few places where he 
expressly challenges traditional beliefs. 

** Lives among men this saw, vf)ice<l long ago : 

Success cmtsuvimale breeds apace, 

Nor childleM dies, hut to the race 

From prosperous Fortune springeth rnrclcss Woe. 

Apart I Iiold my solitary creed. 

Prolific truly is the impious deed ; 

Like to the evil stock, the evil seed ; 

^ But fate ordains that righteous homes shall aye 
Rejoice in goodly progeny.”* 

According to Aeschylus, the resentment has for its 
object not the prosjierity, hut the sin ; so that the ‘'envy of 
the (xods is only an expression for the divine Nemesis 
when directed against those in whom pro 8 iK*.rily has 
engendered pride. In the Promethem Bounds it is true, 
Zeus is represented as jealous of the whole human nica* 
But in this, as in other respects, the ProincUicm stands 
apart. We may he sure that the 8ul)s0([ucnt re- 
conciliation between man’s champion and Zeus was 
at the same time a reconciliation helween Zeus and 
man. 

Does Aeschylus attribute unv>ruthfulness to the divine 
nature ? Plato severely censures him for Jimking Thetis 
accuse Apollo of docoption. Ajk)1Io, at the marriage of 
the Goddess, had 

“Dwelt on her happy inotheij;iofKl to Ik;, 

DiaeaAelee^ lives, crowned with long happy years. 

Fondly I deemed that Phoebus’ voice divine 
Stooped not to lies, lich in pri>phetic skill. 

But he that at tlie IjanqucM. sang of joys 
To come, he that foi-emtd tlu*se btianful days, 

Even he with his own hand hath slain my child.” 

• ^ 

» Ap. 749 m, tr. A S. * 1 1 , 2S ff. and passim. » ap. FI. Jiep. ii. m B. 
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But it is obvious that this passage has only a dramatic 
value. In the ProTmthem, on the other hand, we read 
that ** the voice of Zeus cannot speak falsely, but he shall 
fulfil every word”;^ and in the Seven agaimt Thebes, 
Apollo is said either to keep silence or to speak truly.* 
On the other hand, Hermes, as usual^ is still in Aeschylus 
the God of guile : * and according to two fragments, God 
is not averse to “just deception.” ^ It is clear that truth- 
fulness is a necessary part of the conception of Zeus which 
we find in most of the Aeschylean choruses ; but it is not 
a feature on which the poet specially insists : nor did he 
disdain to employ his art on those ancient stories of divine 
transformations which Plato ranks in the same category 
with the legends ascribing to them dcceitfulness and 
lies.® 

The same may bo said with reference to those 
myths which represent the Gods as subject to carnal 
desires. Aeschylus does not, any more than Pindar, 
discard such legends. But he draws a veil over what- 
ever of grossness they contain; and in the Suppliants, 
Zeus* passion for lo furnishes the theme of a chorus 
which is second to none in Aeschylus for depth and 
purity of religious feeling. I will give you Mr, 
Morshead*s version of the poem : 

“Whose hand was laid at last on lo, thus forlorn, 

With many roamings worn? 

Who bade the harassed maiden’s peace return? 

Zeus, lord of time eterne. 

Yea, by his breatl^-diVine, by his unacathing strength, 

Slic lays aside her bane, 

And softened back to womanhood at length 
Sheds human t^ars again. 

Then quickene<l with Zeus’ veritable seed, 

A progeny sbe bare, 

M0(»4 f. it 

» m. Gf, pfn. 802 ff. ; AVw. * 801, 802. 
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A stainless babe, a child of heavenly breed, 

Of life and fortune fair. 

Hm u the life of life—^ all men say, — 

His ie the seed of Zeus, 

Who else had power stern Hera's craft to stay^ 

Her renyeful curse to loose V'^ 

In the hands of Aeschylus the legend is half-spiritualised 
into a kind of symbolical expression of that union 
between the divine and liuman wliich, as will afterwards 
be shown, is one of the fundamental ideas of Platonism, 
and lies at the root of Christianity itself. 

The last of the topics with which we have to deal 
is immortality. Aeschylus speaks of death as the 
** never-ending sleejV’^ the gretit deliveier from the 
pains and sorrows of life. A fragment of the Philodeks 
runs thus: 

**0 heiiling Deatli, hear tliou my prayer and cornel 
Sole cure art thou of woes incurable; 

For Pain lays not her hand upon the dead.” '* . 

Sentiments of this kind are easily cornjjatiblc with 
a belief in immortality ; and Aeschylus makes frequent 
allusion to a future state. Child/' say the Chorus in 
the Choeplwri, “ Fire’s ravening jaw doth not subdue 
the spirit of the dead.”* We have seen Unit Pindar 
believes the soul to he divine and theref(»re imperishable.^ 
Aeschylus, too, in more than one pissago shows himself 
acquainted with the Orphic and Pythagorean doctrine 
of the divinity of the soul. ^Wlien he says that 
the eye of the mind sees clearly during sloe]*, but in 
the day men cannot look into the future,* we ai’e 
entitled to suppose, in view of the Pindaric parallel/ 
that the soul foresees the future through her affinity 

»580ff. **.Swp. 132. 

* Ag. 1452. • * Eum, 104 1. 

* /r. 256, ^ See p, 181. 

* m f. 
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with God. The belief in the divine origin of the soul 
is also to some extent implied in the idea that we 
are tauglit of God in sleep.^ The importance attached 
by Aeschylus to dreams and visions of the night ^ points 
in the same direction ; and even when the body is 
awake, in moments of prophetic ^ecstasy, such as he 
depicts in the person of Cassandra, and in those ominous 
forebodings which oppress the Argive elders, the soul 
appears to betray her kinship with the Gods. But 
Aeschylus does not, like Pindar, bring the doctrine into 
relationship with immortality. Sometimes Aeschylus' 
picture of the underworld resembles that of Homer. 
We read of Charon's “ black-sailed galley, sunless, 
untrodden by Apollo, that leads to the invisible, all- 
receiving shore.” ^ The ghost of Darius says grimly 
that the powers beneath the ground are more skilled 
to seize than to let go:^ nor is there a single ray of 
hope in the words he utters before returning to the 
realm of Hades : 

“Hut I to nether darkness now depart. 

Farewell, ye elders ; althongh ills surround, 

Yet to your souls give joyance, day by clay, 

For to tlie dead no profit is in wealth.”* 

Elsewhere we find mention of the “ sapless dead,” 
insensible alike to pleasure and to pain, in whom is 
“ no vigour nor veins that flow with blood.” ® Aeschylus 
also makes reference to degrees of rank in Hades.^ 
At other times the^<«. poet admits several un*Homeric 
features. Throughout the Oresfeta, the dead are no longer 
“ phantoms of men outworn ” ; they retain feeling, intelli- 
gence, and will, and are able to help or barm the living.^ 

» See p. 15r». » ;Vrjr. 841 fT., tr. A. S. 

170 tr., 521 f. ; tVi. 220, 230, 266. 

521 6f. " XV«. 608 ; CK 356 (f. 

> 842 if. » 0%. 80, 322 f. ; Ewm. 04 ff. ; 

* /Vrfc 601 f. cf. Etn. 228 If. 
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Th6 shade, of Agamemnon is invoked to co-operate 
with Orestes and Electra in exacting vengeance from 
his murderers^ But the most important difference 
between Homer and Aeschylus in regard to eschatology 
is that Aeschylus, like Pindar and the Orphics, recognises 
a judgment and penalties hereafter. 

** There thou shalt see in durance drear, 

'Gainst god or guest or parents dear, 

Like thee who sinned, receiving their due meed. 

For Hades, ruler of the nether spliere, 

Exactest auditor of human kind, 

Graved on the tablet of his mind 
Doth every trespass read.”® 

Dr. Headlam has also pointed out an allusion 
in Aeschylus to a sort of Purgatory.® But there is 
apparently no trace whatever in his plays of an Elj^siuni 
for the just; and the consequence is that his escha- 
tology is steeped in an atmosphere of totally unrelieved 
gloom. 

If, in conclusion, we ask what is the peculiar claim 
of Aeschylus to be regarded as a great moral and 
religious teacher, our reply, 1 think, must be, that 
more emphatically, perhaps, than any other ancient 
writer, he proclaims the government of the world by 
justice. “ Justice guides all things to their goal/* * 
Tliis is the one great lesson which he draws from the 
history alike of families, individuals, and nationa That 
it is chiedy the punitive aide of the divine justice 
on which he insists may be dut^in })art to the nature 
of the subjects he selects for treatment. But it is 
impossible to study the drama of Aeschylus without 
forming the impression that the poet himself was far 
more profoundly convinced of the retribution awaiting 

‘ C3L 180 C ; cf. 477 ff. p * In CK. 61. S«e CU JUp. xvi, 

* tr. A, S. ; < 840 ; p. 84B. 

m t, 421. ^ Afj. 778* 
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sin than of the rewards in store for virtua To call 
Aeschylus a pessimist would be a ludicrous perversion 
of the trutk His characters indulge, of course, 
occasionally, in the usual Greek commonplaces about 
the frailty of man and the troubles of human life.^ 
But the poet sees the hand of Zeus too clearly in 
the administration of the world to permit himself 
to despair. 

“Weighing all, no power I know, 

Save only Zeus, if I aside would throw 
In sooth as vain this burthen of distress,” * 

It is none the less true that Aeschylus* constant 
preoccupation with the problems of sin and suffering 
deprives his teaching of that serene tranquillity which 
characterises his great successor, of whom a sympathetic 
writer has well said that “the undertone of divine 
vengeance running through the dramas of Aesohylus 
seems in Sophocles to pass away into an echo of divine 
compassion, and we move from the gloom of ‘ sin and 
sorrow * towards the dawning of a brighter day in which 
strength is made perfect in weakness.** ® 

' Ag. 1326 ff. ; Ch, 1016 ff. ; ^ 173 tr. A. 8 . 

/r. 401. * E. Abbott, Helknica p. 66 . 



LECTURE VIII 

SOPHOCLES 


Ik passing from Aeschylus to Sophocles, we arc sensible 
at once that a change has come over the spirit of Greek 
drama. The predominant feature of Aeschylean tragedy 
was the extraordinary power displayed by the poet in 
grappling with the deepest problems of religion and life, 
such as the origin and propagation of sin, together with 
its effects on the individual, the family, and the State. 
More effectively, perhaps, than any other ancient poet 
except Euripides, he makes us realise the contending 
forces that determine the destiny of man ; and his own 
profound belief in the righteousness of Zeus hardly 
suffices to dispel in us the doubts which be awakens. 
In Sophocles, on the other hand, though he is by no 
means unconscious of the discordant elements in human 
life and destiny, the prevailing note is one of reconcilia- 
tion, harmony, and peace — in a word, It is this 

which distinguishes his poetry from the stomi and stress 
of Aeschylean drama on the one hand, and on the other 
hand from the drama of Euripides, in whom the apparent 
contradictions in the divine adniffustration of the world 
have engendered a strong current, if not of irreligion, at 
least of hostility to the traditional faith of Greece. 

All that we know of the life and character of Sophocles 
is in keeping^with the spirit of his Muse. In a comedy 
produced just after he had died, a contemporary poet thus 
writes bis epitaph: ‘*flappy was Sophocles. He died 
aft^ a long life, blest by the gods and skilful in his art, 
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havilig composed many beautiful tragedies. He suflBM^ed 
BO evil, and his end was peace.” ^ Aristophanes, in 
well-known line, describes him as “cheerful in Hades* 
kingdom as on earth.” ^ According to the life of 
. Sophocles, the charm of his character was such that all 
men everywhere loved him, and he was dear to the 
Gods beyond all other men — 6€0<l>tXij<;, w? ovk aWo$} 
“It was his temperament,” says Sir Eichard Jebb, “to 
look around him for elements of conciliation, to evoke 
gentle and mediating influences, rather than to make wair 
on the forces which he regarded as sinister : — ^it might 
be said of him, as of a person in one of his own plays, 
ovroi avveydeLv, aXXa (TVfi(l>tKetv €<j>v** ^ 

I have said in a former lecture that of all the great 
Greek poets, Sophocles is, perhaps, the most religioua 
In ordinary Greek ethics, as we have often seen, the 
most fundamental concept is that of moderation or 
control {a(&<f)poa'vvf)). With Sophocles it is rather piety 
(evarifieui). As Dronke has observed, he gives a higher 
consecration to human virtue by connecting it with reli- 
gion, the source and fountain from which, as he believes, 
all virtue springs.® It is the duty of reverence (evcedeip 
rh wp^ 0 €ov^) which the deified Heracles declares to be 
supreme above all other duties. 

“ Hevere 

The gods : all things luy father Zeus to this 

Counts second. Piety dies not with men ; 

But, whether they live or die, yet it endures,”* 

Let us eudeavour/!f ^ssible, to discover those elements 
in the dmma of Sophocles to which its distinctively 
religious character would seem to be due. 

^ Pliryniehus, Mumr 1 Hein* join In hating, but In lovinir** 
•ke. (Jebb). 

* Fntm 82. * Die rdig, wUUiehm FmAetL 

* 89 u. Diudorf. d, Aueh, u, S^ipAMa p, 96. 

to 0. T. p. xxvii. •Phil. 1441 tf., tr. HWtilair. 
Ant. 623, ** Tis not my nature to Cf. Ant. 1848 ST. ; AJ: 127 It 
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We note at the outset that Sophocles is not disposed 
to reject the orthodox representations of the divine natura 
He is in no sense of the term on iconoclast^ like Euripides ; 
nor does he definitely break with any of those conceptions 
of the Godhead which, however unworthy they might be, 
had still a sanction in th<4 religious consciousness of his 
age and nation. Once 01 twice ho seems to criticise 
them, but that is all.' In Sophtcles, the omnipotent 
Gods are still the givers of evil as well as of good:* he 
does not ascribe to them moral purity, any more than 
Aeschylus or Pindar ; * and he is not concerned to deny 
the truth of the old adage tliat the Goils make evil seem 
good to one whom they are minded to destroy.* It is 
in harmony with the wliole attitude of Sophocles that he 
allows these and similarly crude ideas to maintain their 
position by the side of purer and more enlightened mows, 
without, as a rule, attempting to refine or spiritualise 
them into something higher. Tliose conceptions formed 
part of the national religion, from wiiich he had no 
desire to cut himself adrift ; and he does not scrujdo to 
employ them throughout his dramas. It is another 
question whether Sophocles liiiiihclf really believed in 
all the lower elements of the tnwlitional theology. Such 
a question would have to be considered in the light of 
his religious tca(‘liing as a whole, and the answer would 
probably be in the ncgJitivc. But however this may Ihj, 
for the truly characteristic and essential features of 
Sophocles* religion we must look elsewhere. 

One of the most noteworthy and fundamental of the 
religious ideas to be found in SophcK^les is that of an 
immutable moral order or law, the origin and siinction of 
which are alike divine. The clearest affirmation of this 
dk)Ctri2ie is in a chorus of the Oediini^ the King^ thus 

'/r. tOS (if genuine); c, 

ma 


»«.y. TV. WOf. ; 944 ff. 

« Aul. 021 fr. 
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translated by Professor Jebb: “May destiny still find 
me winning the praise of reverent purity in all words 
and deeds sanctioned by those laws of range sublime 
called into life throughout the high clear heaven, whose 
father is Olympus alone; their parent was no race of 
niortiil men, no, nor shall oblivipn eyer lay them to sleep ; 
the god is mighty in them, and he grows not old 
iv rovroi^ 0€O9, ovSe yTjpda/ceiy 

These divinely-appointed principles are represented 
by Sophocles as of i)rior (>bligation to every human 
law ; and lie has illustrated and enforced their paramount 
claims on our allegiance in what is perhaps the most 
beautiful and affecting of all his plays, the Antigone, 
The wliole action of that drama turns upon the idea 
of a conflict between the law of (lod and the law of 
man. The lival principles come into the sharpest 
possible collision, with tragic consequences to the chief 
actors oil both sides ; but the })oet leaves us in no 
doubt 08 to the path wheie Duty points. In a notal>le 
^lassage of his (*ovfemons, St. AuguRtiiie declares that 
“ when God directs anything to he done against the 
low or compact of any State, even if it has never been 
done there, it is to be done ; if it were discontinued, 
it is to be resuincd ; if it had never been ordered, it 
is to 1)0 oideied.”- The play of Sophocles is an 
excellent illustration of this remark. On the one side 
stands Antigone, the champion of those unwritten laws 
whose origin is from on liigh ; on the other side, Croon, 
^presenting the f'^dciple on which the stability of 
civic life depends, that of subordination to authority, 
and unquestioning obedience to the laws and ordinanoes 
of the State. Antigone does not deny that in sprinklii^i; 
a handful of dust upon the body of her brother she had 
knowingly and deliberately transgressed against the 

» 868 ff. Cf. AV. loss ff. ; Aj. ® Book iii. p, 8, $ 2, tr. Bigo. 
1180 f., 1348 U * » 
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royal odict; but she justifies hersell on the grouud 
that otherwise she must have disobeyed the higher law 
ordained by Zeus himself. 

** Nowise from Zeu^, luetlioiigbt, tins edict came. 

Nor Justice, that abides among the g(xla 
In Hades, who ordained those laws for men. 

Nor did I deem (hive edicts (d «ucli <‘orco 
That they, a mortal’s bidding, should o’erride 
Unwritten laws, elemal in the heavens. 

Not of to-dav or yesterday are these, 

But live from everlasting, and f^'Oin whence 
Tliey sprang, none knoweth.”* 

The subsequent course of the draina makes it certain 
that Antigone here expresses tin' ]>oetH own belief, 
and not merely a sentiment in keeping with Ibe sitimtitm 
in which she is piaff'd. It has fiecjiumtly, indeed, been 
thought that Sophocles did not intend to represent 
Antigone as altogether in the light The authority of 
civic law deserves recognition as well as the higher 
principle of obedience to the law of (iwl ; so that 
the doom wliich overtakes Antigone iniglit seem If) bo 
a vindication of the lower, as the punisliment of Croon 
ia a vindication of the higher law.* But as we shall 
afterwards see, ilie Aeschylean doctrine tliat sutfering 
necessarily presujiposcs guilt is no longer held by 
Sophocles; and Sir Kichaixi Jehh has made it clear 
that Antigone would have been })ronounco(l guiltless, 
both by the poet liimself and by his audience, It is 
true that the Chorus of Thehda eldeiu, although they 
disapprove the edict of Creon, are at first disposed to 
censure Antigone for having disobeyed it. 

“ To furtheut hrink of boldnew thou (lid«t stray, 

And stumbling there, at foot of Justice’ throne, 

0 

* Am, ^50 ff, WhiU'Uw, ® Mr. Chiirton Colliiis, 

*Sttulie$ in Hhaktffmn, p. 1^1. 
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Pull heavily, my daughter, hast thou fallen. 

Religion prompts the reverent deed : 

But power, to whomso power belongs, 

Must nowise he transgressed ; and thee 
, i A self-willed temper hath overthrown.” ^ 

• • 

But the attitude of the Chorus undergoes a complete 
transformation in the course of the play; and it is 
their later, not their earlier view, which we must take 
to represent the poet’s own judgment of his heroine.® 
Tfie Athenian spectators would have agreed with the 
poet. For, on the one hand, Creon would seem to 
them an unconstitutional ruler or tyrant, with no real 
claim on the obedience of his subjects; and, on the 
other hand, tliey would feel that Antigone was fulfilling 
one of the most sacred and the most imperative duties 
known to Greek religion.” ® To leave the dead 
unburied was to inflict dishonour not only on them, 
but also on the Gods.* We may be sure, I think, that 
when Antigone claims to be ‘‘ sinless in her crime,” — 
o<7m mavovp^y\(ja<Taf — she is expressing wliat every 
spectator, as well as the poet himself, believed to be 
true. 

It would accordingly seem that in the view of 
Sophocles there is a law eternal in the heavens, beyond 
and above all transitory human laws. He affirms the 
right and even the duty of the individual conscience 
to rebel against the law of the State, whenever they 
come into deadly cordSict with each other. We must 
obey God rather than man. This is just the principle 
for which Socrates died,® It should also be observed 
that what the poet calls the eternal ordinance of Zeus, 
becomes in philosophy the ordinance of Nature. ** There 


’ 852 ff., 872 ff, Wniitcltw. 

* 1091 if., 1270, 1S49 ff. 

• Jebb p. XXV. 


^ 76 f. ; cf. Aj. 1129, 1848 f. 

® 74. 8m Jehb pp. xxii-xxvii. 

• Plato, Af. 97 E. 
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exists/* says Aristotle, “a wUural and universal right 
and wrong, even where men have made no compact 
or bargain among themselves, and this natural right 
is instinctively apprehended by all ** (h fiavrevovral n 
wdvre;), "This,** he adds, "is what the Antigone of 
Sophocles appears Jo ^pean, when she declares that 
it is right to bury rolyneices in spite of the prohi- 
bition : she means that it is right Jy nature ; for 
the law in question is ‘not of to-day or yesterday, 
but from all time , and when it was first revealed 
none knoweth.* *’ ^ You will see from this passage 
that the Sopliocdcaii doctrine of a divinely -apjiointed 
law, appealing direcjtly to the individual conscience 
and of higher authority than the decrees of any 
particular community or State, belongs to a typo of 
thought which has jdayed a great part in subsequent 
theology. It is, in fact, the basis of what is called 
“ natural loligion,** for it involves the idea of a 
revelation written by God or Nature in tlie heart of 
man.® 

The peculiarly religious character of the drama of 
Sophocles will apjiear, 1 think, from the view he takes 
of the place of sutfering in human life. We have seen 
that Aeschylus invariably represented sulforing as duo 
to sin, thereby saving, in the words of a distinguished 
critic, "the justice of God at the expense of facts.*** 
With SopliCMdes a more refisonahlc attitude iircvails. 
He recognises, of course, like all the {loots, that sin 
is one of the most fn*quent and fertile sources of 
calamity. Thus it is the presumptuous pride and 
aelf-oonfidence of Ajax that brings about his downfall. 
"Others may triumph with the help of Gods; as 
for me,** cries Ajax, " I am strong enough to stand 

* MkM» i. 13. ISTB** 6 ff. * Sandaj and Hoadlani’ii Oimi- 

* Cf. At ?&al, Bonu U, U with menUty pp. 5S-60. 

* K. Abbott, HeUmea p. 65. 
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alone/^ ^ Athena points the moral to Odysseus in these 
words : 

“ So haring eyes to Bee, keep thou thy lips, 

And of the gods speak never a boastful word ; 

And show no swelling port, because thy hand 
Is heavier than another’s, or than his 
Deeper the soundings of thy lioarded gold. 

For a day lays low, and a day restores 
All Iniman things : and humbleness the gods 
Love, but all evil-doers they abhor.” ^ 

In like manner the doom that falls upon Creou and his 
household in tlie Antigone is the immediate consequence 
of his sin against the unwritten laws of Heaven. But 
at other times the ])oet makes it clear that the most 
grievous siiflerings are compatible with the innocence 
of the victim, Antigone, as we have seen, is wholly 
innocent. An even more striking example is furnished 
by the story of Deianeira, jierhaps the most touching 
and pathetic figure in the whole of Greek drama. The 
destruction in which she involves both Heracles and 
herself does not result from loyalty to a divinely- 
established Liw, as in the (‘ase of Autigona The 
motive which impels Deianeira is something tenderer 
and more human — the desire to reclaim the love of a 
faithless husband ; but none the less does Sophocles 
acquit her of blame. **Airav to ‘ ijfmpre p^iycrra 
fimpiPT ) : ** This is the sum ; she erred, intending well ” — • 
so Hyllus pleads, and so, we may be sure, the dramatist 
himself believed. of the fragments we read, “ No 

one who sins unwillingly is evil ” (ukw B' afm/niap ofirw 
avOpio^irmp Kaxo^y The involuntary eiTor as well as the 
deliberate transgression is sometimes fraught with far- 
reaching consequences of suffering and woe; but for 
these consequences the agent is not, in the new of 

=* rr. 1136. 

^ /r. 604. 


» Aj\ 767 <r. 

mff. Whitelaw. 
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Sophocles, to be held morally responsibla The same 
lesson may be learnt from the history of Oedipus as 
dramatised by the poet in Oedipm tJie King and Oedipus 
at Oolanus, Some have supposed that Sophocles intended 
to represent Oedipus as having contracted a moral as 
well as a ceremonial stain through the terrible deeds 
which he committed ; but Dronke succeeded, I think, 
in proving that tlio j)oet had no such purpose' The 
self-reproaches of the hero at the close of Oedipus 
the King, and the cruel penalty which he inflicts upon 
himself, do not justify us in attributing to him moral 
guilt : they ratlier bear witness to his ])iety, indicative 
as they are of the horror which a religious nature would 
feel at having been the unconscious instrument of such 
unholy acts. But it is to the Oedipus at Colonus that we 
must look for a full bolution of this (|ue8tion. In that 
play, Oedipus is now finally assured of his iniK»cenco in 
the eyes of Heaven, lie is a man more sinned against 
than sinning — rd 7* epya pov * i<rrl pSXKov 

iehpaKora : * nay more, as Sir Richard Jehh remarks, ** ho 
has come to look upon himself as a jierson set apart by 
the Gods to illustiatc their will, — as sacred.” * It is in this 
aspect that Sojihoides represents him throughout the 
greater part of tlic play, and mere imrticularly in the scone 
when he makes his raystcriouH dc}>arture from the world. 

“On the silence fell 

A \oice of on(‘ who summoned, and its sound 
Stiffened with sudden fear t^c hiiir of all 
>Vho beard : for the god called, and called again, 

< Oedipus, Oedipus, why tarriest thou 

With these so long? ’tis time that we were gone.’ 

But by what manner of death died Oedipus, 

No man can tell, but Theseus, be alone. 

* p. 72 ff. of the moaogrsph cited * O, C. 266 f. 

II p. 164 Ik 5 abore. ^ p. xxi 
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For it was not any firebolt, swift from heaven, 

Despatched him, no, nor a whirlwind from the sea 
Rose in a minute and caught him from our sight ; 

But either the gods took him, or the earth 
Was kind, and opened for him her cavernous jaws. 

For nowise lamentably he passed, nor slain 
By sickness, pitiably—a marvel, how^— 

Whose like was never.” ^ • * 

Wc may therefore conclude that suifering did not to 
Sophocles of necessity imply the jiresence of sin. But 
it is obvious that this brings us face to face with a new 
difficulty. How is one to reconcile the justice of the 
Gods with the calamities which they sometimes permit 
to fall upon the innocent ? That the problem sometimes 
exorcistKl the mind of Sophocles, wc cannot but believe ; 
and wo have all the more reason for thinking that it 
did, because Sophocles is not less convinced than 
Aeschylus that Justice sits by the throne of God.® 
Even when there is no more help in man, the thought 
that God is just and will yet avenge the righteous in- 
spires new hope and courage, as when the Chorus comfort; 
Electra with those words — ddpcu fioi, dapaci, rifcvov* Sn 
ovpav^ ’ i<j>opa irdvra Kai Kpardmi : ® 

“ Courage, my child, courage : great Zeus still reigns in 
heaven, who sees and governs all/' Wliat are we to 
say, then, about the sufferings of the innocent ? Docs 
the drama of Sojihoclos suggest any explanation of 
undeserved calamity ? 

We have seen that in Aeschylus suffering is sometimes 
regarded as a discipline. “We learn by suffering”: 
wado9 In like manner, Oedipus claims to have 

been taught by suffering and time;* and in spite of 
the scene in which he spunis his suppliant son,® we feel 
that Oedipus at Colonus is a different being from Oedipus 

* 1628 ff. Whit4?Uw. * M 174 f.; of. 0. T. 881, Mr 

* 0. C. 1882 ; El, 1064 ; cf. 0. T, 9^ wvri vroordror Iviir. 

274 J 0. C, 278 ff., 1536 ff. ; fr. 11. * 0. C. 7. • 1848 ff. 
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at lliebes. I! not softened, he is at least chastened and 
enlightened.^ “Mucli is I’evealed to the soul that is 
cradled in calamity.''* The Theseus of the (kdiptis at 
Cohnus has been called the one perfect character ** in 
Sophocles, “ the ideal for all time of the perfect gentle- 
man, a companion, i>ortrait to Shakespeare's Henry V, 
but of infinitely finer ieinjKjr ” : ^ and it is in the school 
of adversity that he has learnt the l^esson of charity and 
human kindness.^ At other times a hoj)e is expressed 
— ^it is no more than a hope — that the balance may be 
redressed hereafter. Antigone would fain believe that the 
Gods for whose unwritten laws she olfers up her life will 
do her justice in another world. In Hades, perhaps, her 
deed is accounted holy ; and longer is the tijne she must 
please the Gods behiw than the Gods on earth.* 

*^But a good hope I cheriuh, that, coiue there, 

My father’s love will greet me, yea and thine, 

My mother —and thy welcome, brother dear : 

Since, when ye died, I with mine own hands laved 
And dressed your limbs, and jK)ured upon your graves 
Libations ; and like service done to tliee 
Hath brought me, Polyneices, now to this.”** 

But for the most part — and it is here that the 
essentially religious spirit of his drama is best seen — 
Sophocles seems to invite us to lift our eyes from the 
suffering of the individual to a consideration of the 
ulterior purpose which Trovidence is thereby seeking to 
fulfil. As the action of tlie Tnichinim unfolds itself, we 
are led to see that Deianeira's involuntary error, with all 
its tragic consequences, was the appointed means by 
which Heracles should be delivered from a life of toil, 

* Butcher, AtpecU of Ihe Onek * 0. C, HO IF. 

Oewim p. 128. * AM, 74 If., 62K 

»/r. 800. ^ • 897 ff. Whitelaw. 

* Cbari«m OoUiue, 8luJie$ in 

JSMagMSff p. 187. « 
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and attain to immortality, in accordance with the will of 
ZeuB.' The long martyrdom of Philoctetes is represented 
as foreordained by the Gods, in order that Troy might 
not fall before due time : it subserves the larger pur- 
poses of the divine administration. Neoptolemus sees 
the hand of Providence throughout. “By heavenly 
ordinance, if such as I may judge, those first sufferings 
came on him from relentless Chrysfe ; and the woes that 
now he bears, with none to tend him, surely he bears by 
the providence of some god, that so he should not bend 
against Troy the resistless shafts divine, till the time be 
fulfilled when, as men say, Troy is fated by those shafts 
to fall.” 2 And at the close of the play, when Philoctetes 
is about to. embark for home, leaving his high destiny 
unfulfilled, the now deified Heracles appears from 
heaven to warn him that, by the counsel of Zeus, he is 
the instrument ordained for the overthrowal of Troy. 
The sufferings he has endured will serve but to enhance 
his future glory : 

**Yea, and know well, this debt is thine to pay, 
Through suffering to make glorious thy life.*^ ® 

The position of Sophocles with regard to the place 
suffering in human life is to a certain extent anticipate^ 
I think, by Heraclitus. According to the Hemclitean 
view, “ God accomplishes all things for the harmony of 
the whole.” “ Men,” Heraclitus says, “ deem some things 
right and others wrong; but to God all things are 
beautiful and good ilaa right.” ♦ I do not, of course, 
suggest that Sophocles borrowed the idea from Heraclitus : 
it is an idea to which many religious thinkers have in* 
dependently attained. I merely say that the Beraclitean 
fragment seems already to expiess what Sophocles teaches 

» Tr. X1B9 ff. ; of. 1270 (with » ^121 f., tr. Whltekw. 
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about the providential government of the world. Since 
Matthew Arnold wrote his sonnet, it has been a common* 
place to say of the Athenian dramatist that he gaw life 
steadily, and saw it whole/* Sophocles would have 
approved, I think, of the lines of Browning : 

“For, what we call this life of men on earth, 

This sequence of the mnVa achievements here, 

Being, as 1 iind much reason to conceive, 

Intended to be viewed evenUially 
As a great whole, not analysed to ])arU, 

But each part having reference to all, — 

How shall a certain part, pronounced complete, 
Endure effacciuent by another |virt ? ” ^ 

But it is not only the life of the individual that the poet 
thus regards. He seems to have extended his outlook 
to the whole movement of human destiny, and to liave 
seen therein the fulfilment of a single harmonious 
purpose, which is none other than the will of Zeus. 
Heraclitus, as will afterwards be pointed out, maintains 
that the harmony of the universe not only i>ermit8, but 
is actually founded in, discord. Sophocles would 
certainly have stopped short of so extreme a view ; but 
at the same time he seems to recognise that the universal 
harmony is not iDConi{mtib]o with partial dissonances, 
and among these, apparently, we are to reckon the 
ca]amitie.s that sometimes overtake the innocent. None 
the less he would have said, I think, that if only we 
could see things from the universal point of view — md> 
specie aeiernitatis, as it were — we should perceive that 
even these dissonances promote the harmony of God. 
“ Undeserved suffering,” says Professor Butcher, “ while 
it is exhibited in Sophocles under various lights, always 
appears as part of the permitted evil which is a condition 
of a just and harmoniously ordered universe.” * 


> CUim. 
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A further question naturally suggests itself in con* 
nexion with Sophocles* 1>elief in a single all-embracing 
plan or purpose according to which the world is ruled. 
If there Is a unity of purpose, must there not also be a 
unity of power? In more than one of the early 
Christian apologists, we meet with a fragment, attributed 
to Sophocles, in which the unity of God is emphatically 
affirmed. “ There is in truth but one God, who fashioned 
the heavens and the great earth and the sea's dark gulf 
and the mighty winds. But in the error of our hearts 
we mortal men have often set up in solace of our woes 
statues of Gods in stone or wood, or images fashioned in 
gold or ivory; and we deem ourselves pious when we 
offer sacrifices to them, and in their honour hold unmeaning 
festivals.” ^ But this fragment has long been recognised 
as spurious. It is of a piece with another fragment 
ascribed to Sophocles by Justin Martyr, embodying the 
Stoic and Christian idea of the dissolution of the world 
by fire.* Each of these two passages belongs, in all 
probability, to the not inconsiderable number of forgeries 
made about this period with the object of establishing 
the favourite patristic notion that Greek philosophy and 
poetry prepared the way for the Gospel. More recently, 
and with more reason, it has been cjontended that tine ^ 
polytheism of Sophocles was ‘*if not nominally, at least 
practically monotheism.’* In the Essay on “ Sophocleil 
and Shakespeare,” to which I have already referred, 
Mr. Churton Collins remarks : “ What concerns us is that 
the poet has sublimated him” (i.e. Zeus) ‘*into the 
Father of I^iw — thT eternal, immutable upholder of 
Justice and Kighteousness and Purity, with Apollo 
Pythius for his prophet — with all other deities as his 
symbolized functions or his symbolized sipinisters ; that he 

^fr, 1025 (reatling, with Justin *1027. 
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has become irdp7ap)(p^ ffe&v, wavomui — the AU-ruliag 
Lord of Heaven, the all-seeing One, King of kings and 
Lord of lords, Aristotle's to 0€lov rffv Skffp 

— the Divine Power containing the whole of nature. 
Thus* the (Jods* and ‘God* become synonymous: thus 
the polytheism of Sophpcles becomes, if not nominally, 
at least practically monotheism/'^ A kind of **pre** 
paration" for monotheism has also been found in the 
variety of epithets which the ap})lie8 to Zeus, such 
as ipKew God of ilu* homestead/' “ protector 

of suppliants,” rpoTram “ sU»ycr of the light,” and so on, 
all of them signilicaiit of jiarticular asjMii^ts of the one 
Supreme Being, or of particular relations between him 
and mankind. But in this usage there is nothing 
peculiarly Sophoclean ; and the i>oint rather is whether 
the Gods (other than Zeus) of whom the i)oet speaks — 
and all the most important memhers of tlm Homeric 
Pantheon apiiear in Sophocles — arc only ** symbolized 
functions” or ministers ” of Zeus and nothing more. 
To me it seems that, witli the exc(*ption, piu’haps, of 
Aphrodite, whom Sophocles in one of the most I’emark* 
able of his fragments/-^ appears to rationalise into the 
principle of jwission jiervadiiig tlio whole of nature like 
the Aeneadnm gniHn^ of Lucretius, the Sophfxdoan Gods 
aiie still conceived as i*ersoual beings, with siiecial 
characteristics of their own, in addition to those which 
Jfclong to the Godhead m such. The one essential 
Jteei*ence between the ]K)lythei8m of Homer and the 
p6lytheisni of Sopliocles is Uiat'in Sophocles there is no 
longer any conflict of wills in the ciilcstial hierarchy : the 
authority of Zeus is not only supreme, but unquestioned. 
To this extent, no doubt, the theolog}^ of Soi^hocles ixiints 
towards monotheism, and monotheism is perhaps its 
l(^cal result ; for “ where there is no discord, plurality 

1 iStudies «n Bhahuptart p. 11>8. ’ 855. Sottie bowem, 
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is a form of unity.” But we must still believe that 
Apollo, Athena, and the rest were believed by the poet to 
be distinct and separate individualities, unless we are tp 
suppose him capable of the kind of conscious allegorisa- 
tion which was afterwards practised by the Stoics. 

Writers on Sophocles have sometimes laid stress on 
the distinctively spiritual character of his religious senti- 
ment,^ as compared with that of earlier Clreek poetry. 
True religion, he seems to suggest, does not consist in 
outward deeds, but in purity and loyalty of soul. It 
is the eHvov ^ — the loyal heart — which is acceptable 

to the Gods. The most noteworthy expression of this 
sentiment is when Oedipus asks one of his two daughters 
to make an offering on his behalf to the Eumenides, 
at whose shrine he is about to lay down the burden of 
his life. I cannot go ; for I am disabled by lack of 
Bti*ength and lack of sight, evils twain. But let one of 
you two go and do these things. For I think that one 
soul suftices to pay this debt for ten thousand, if it come 
with good will to the shrine ” — fjv evvov^ Trap§J^ The 
touching and beautiful phrase, avrl fivpiwv fuav 
“ one soul in place of ten thousand,” from its resemblance 
to the Christian Xvrpoj/ avrl rroWuiVy “a ransom for 
many,” ^ has frequently been cited as a testimonium animae 
naUuraliter Ohrutianar, 

No intelligent reader of Sophocles can fail to l>e struck 
with at least one obvious contrast between him and hia 
great predecessor — I mean the note of sympathy for 
human weakness that^nakes itself heard throughout his 
j)oetry. “ All men,” says Teiresias, “ are prone to error”— 
avOpmroKri ykp • roh rrafri KOivov €<m rov^afiaprdpetv : 
“ but when an error has been made, that man is no longer 
ill-advised or unblest, who tries to heal the evil into 
which he has fallen, and renjains not iinmovabla** ^ 

* 0r(mk«, le. p. 85 fif. » Matt xx. 28 ; Mark x. 45. 
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The duty of forgiveness, like all other duties, has a 
religious sanction: for Mercy as well as Justice sits by 
the throne of Zeus. I have already pointed out ' that 
the example set by the (tods is rarely api)ealed to by 
Greek moralists before Plato, \\ith whom '^assimilation 
to God** becomes for rtie first time the ethical end. 
There is, however, a touching instance in the Oedipus 
at Cohnv£. “ But forasmuch as Zeus himself in all his 
works hatli Mercy for the partner of his throne, shall 
she not also find a ])lace by thee, iiiy father ? ** * For a 
Christian parallel, we have the exhortation of St. Paul: 
“Be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving 
each other, even as God also in Christ forgave you.” * 

The sufferings as well as the sins of human life move 
Sophocles to ])ity. Tlie melancholy of Sophocles is 
different, 1 think, from that of other Greek writers, 
though it clothes itself in similar language : it is quieter 
and more subduerl, more like the pathos of Virgil, a poet 
with wdioni in other respects Sopliocles has much in 
common, “ Sunt lacrimae rerum ei inentern mortalia 
tangunt.” Man is but a lueailj, a shadow — Trvevfia Kal 
tTKia fxovov* Only the Gods are free from trouble:^ 

“To all men porrow and joy alternate come, 

Revolving, in lieavwn 
The twwtiijg cuurHCM of the Hear.’’” 

In more than one jmssiige the |Kiet cites the old Greek 
proverb, “ Call no man happy till ho dies.” The climax 
is reached in a chorus of the Oedipm at Cohnm : 

“ Not to Ixj horn is papt dip]>utnig l>eht : 

And, after this his lot transcends 
AVho, seen on earth fur briefest while, 

Iliithcr retiinjis from whence he came.’’* 


‘ p. 65, alKive. 
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But against these sombre reflections, the last of which is 
wrung from the Chorus by the spectacle of Oedipus still* 
buffeted by fortune, should be placed the hymn to man 
in the AntigoTic, the larger part of which is a song of 
triumph celebrating man’s conquest of reluctant nature. 
a*rropo^ iir ovhev epj(€Tai ‘ to jjbiXKnv : “ resourceless he 
ne’er faces what must come ” : against Death alone he 
fights in vain.^ The melancholy of Euripides sometimes 
sinks into despair; but in Sophocles the sentiment is 
chastened and subdued by faith in the Providence that 
shapes our lives. Even in the darkest hour, the con- 
sciousness that God still reigns is never far away : Irt 
ovpavm Zev^. “ Set thine eyes upon the Gods, 
and should they bid thee travel beyond the right (If® 
thither thou must go : for nought to which the 
Gods lead is base {alaypov yap ovBep &v vtfyrjyovprat^ 

Finally, we have to consider the attitude of Sophoclean 
drama on the question of immortality. This is a 
subject on which very different views have been main- 
tained by different scholars. Accm'ding to Dronke, 
immortality is the natural crown and coping-stone of 
the religion of Sophocles, and we are therefore bound 
to attribute the belief to him.® Mr. Chuiiion Collins, 
on the other hand, declares that in Sophocles, as in 
Shakespeare, ‘^it is quite impossible to say on which 
side the Imlance of probability really inclines,” * whether 
for or against the ,view that he believed in im- 
mortality. 

If we examine the passages in which Sophocles makes 
allusion to death and its sequel, we shall find, I think, 
that they full into three classes. In the first, death is 
spoken of in the usual conventional way as o 
6 wayieo^Ta^, the giver of eternal sleep,” ** the God who 

n. SSfl*. 
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gives sleep to all.’** It is needless to say that no 
inference can legitimately he dmwii from tliese and 
similar epithets. The second group of passages describe 
what is virtually the Homeric Hades. The land of 
the dead, like Homer’s Erebos, lies far in the west,* or 
beneath the ground,* a night-enshrouded kingdom * under 
the rule of Hades and his bride Persephone.® Other 
Epic features are the lake of Acheron,® and Cerberus, the 
un tameable watch -dog of Hades, lying crouched before 
the gates of the Stygiau hallsJ To this Lnd Hermes 
in his capacity of yjtvxo'rrofnrofi ^ conducts the shades. 
Sophocles is still on Homeric ground when he describes 
the tortures of Ixion,^ and when he attributes to the 
prophet Amphiaraus a more substaiiiiai ( xistenco than 
the other shades enjoy.*® To the third category we may 
assign those passages whicli carry us beyond the Homeric 
conception of futurity. Of these by far the most 
remarkable is where Antigone expresses the hope that 
her kinsmen will receive her with loving welcome in the 
other w’orld : 

“Put a gocKl hope I cherinh, that, come there, 

My fatlier’H love will greet iiic, yea and thine, 

My iiiother—and t)iy welcome, brotlier dear.’^** 


Nowhere else, I think, in 8[>efiking of the future life, 
does the poet strike so individual and jMjrsoiml a note. 
To the rest of his utterances on the subject, parallels can 
always be found in earlier (ireek };oetry. It is reixatedly 
implied in the Electra that the spirits of the departed 
retain, as Plato might say, l>oth hvvt^u^ and 
power to affect the fortunes of the living, and intelligence 


» 0. a 1578 ; Ant. 804. Cf. Tr. 
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to understand the prayers and invocations addressed to 
them by their descendants.* This is no more than we 
constantly find in the Oresteia of Aeschylus ; and Pindar 
has anticipited the fragment refening to the mysteries : 

“Of mortal men 

’ Thrice blessed they, who, Waving* seen these rites, 

Pass to the realm of Hades : they alone 
Live yonder ; with the rest all evil dwells.” ^ 

The mysteries alluded to are, of course, the Eleusinian, 
and not those unauthorised and unofficial mysteries which 
were associated with the name of Orpheus. Here, as 
elsewhere, if we except the fragment that speaks of a 
judgment after death, ^ Sophocles keeps his drama pure 
from Orphic and Pythagorean elements. There is, I 
think, no certain allusion in his plays or fragments to 
the familiar features of Orphic ethics and eschatology— *- 
the entombment of the soul in the body, metempsydiOBis 
and the circle of births, together with purgatorial punish- 
ment in the intervening state. 

These, then, are the most characteristic and important 
references to a future state in Sophocletin drama. If 
we have regard to the nature and conditions of dramatic 
poetry, we shall be slow to attribute to Sophocles a sure 
belief in immortality on the strength of isolated passages 
of this kind. Nor do I think it can be said that such a 
doctrine is necessarily involved in the dramatic action or 
in the dirmicment of any of the plays. Dronke, indeed, 
maintains that the ^pLoclean conception of Providence 
must of necessity Have carried with it the belief in a 
future existence capable of redressing the inequalities and 
disproportions of this present life.^ I do not t hink we 

' 417 ff., 458, 459, 482, 1086. Of. > 703 ; cf. 480 (UaienUtloii <at 
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need suppose that the poet developed ideas with so 
much consistency; and in point of fact the notion of reoom** 
pense hereafter is much less prominent in Sophocles than 
in Pindar. Bud the question what Sophocles himself 
believed on this subject is as irrelcvaiit as it is impossible 
to answer. The relevant consideration here, as else- 
where, is that he gives expression in his poetry to 
certain ideas wbicli have a value in tlnemselves, whether 
they spring from any dt>gmatic creed or not. We can 
say, at all events, that the thought of immortality was 
often present to the mind of Sophocles, and that once, at 
least, in the speech of Antigone, it is clothed in a new 
and, as it would seem, characteristic form. Hardly less 
characteristic, perliaps, is the suggestion of immortality 
in the lines which more than any otiicr single passage 
express the religious teaching of Sophoclean drama: 
** Kemember that ye show piety to the Gods. All other 
things our father Zeus counts second to this : for piety 
dies not with men : whether they live or die, it endures 
for ever.” 

ov ytifj TfvtT f^fta crvpBvpfTKii jiporots' 

Ktkv ^<wrt K&tf 6dv<ii(nVf ovk uTrdXXvrai.^ 

» Phil. 1440 ff. 



LECTURE IX 

FROM THALES TO XENOPHANES 

We have already seen that the gradual evolution of 
theological and religious thought in Greece, so far as it 
is reflected, in Greek literature down to the time of 
Eurijjides, follows two for the most part distinct and 
independent paths. On the one hand, we have the 
poetical development, culminating in the drama of 
Sophocles ; and, on the other hand, there is the philo- 
sophical development, which reaches, perhaps, its highest 
point in the Anaxagorean doctrine of Nous, Up to the 
present, we have confined ourselves almost exclusively to 
the poets; but we must now desert the Muses for 
Philosophy. 

The first three thinkers of whom we have to treat are 
Thales, Anaximander, and Anaximenes, who flourished 
at Miletus in the sixth century before Christ With 
the general character of their doctrine we are not 
concerned : it will suflice to remind you that tiiey each 
attempted to explain^tiic universe from a single cosmo- 
gonical principle, wnich Thales identified with water, 
Anaximander with the "boundless” or "Infinite,” a 
material substance of infinite extent, and Anaximenes 
with air. Tiiey do not touch on ethical questions at all ; 
and such subjects as the moral being and attributes oi 
God lie outside the range oF their inquiries. But 
they are nevertheless credited with certain tbeologmel 
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or ([uasi-tbeological beliefs, which ueseivo attention 
both for their own sakes, and also because they 
appear in some instances to antici}>atc or foreshadow 
later and more advanced concej)tion 8 ; and these, or 
the most important of them, 't is now our duty to 
examine. 

Let us begin with Thales. The solitary theological 
doctrine which we seem to lie jiislitied in ascribing to 
Tliales, is expressed in the words, “ All things are full of 
Gods.” ^ Unfortunately, it is not ]>OH 8 ible to decide for 
certain whether this saying has any relation to Thales* 
cosmological views, nr wliether, as IVofessor lluniet • and 
M. Bovet ^ 8uj)])08e, it is only a “ mere ajKiphthegm of 
the common typo,” “a passing exprcspion of Thales* 
religious sentiment,” without any organic connexion with 
the physical docti’ine of tlie philosopher. It leara a 
curious reseiablauce to tlie remark attributed to Heraclitus 
when inviting some friends to enter the room where he 
was sitting: “Even here,” said he, “there are Goda”* 
According to the conjecture of Aristotle,*^- for it is a 
conjecture and nothing more, — Thales had in Ids mind 
the philosophical conception of an indwelling soul, 
mingled w'ith the structure of the universe; and this 
conjecture receives j>erhaps a little support from another 
passage of the de Anima, in wliich ArisUitle mentions 
that Thales was believed to have said, “The magnetic 
stone is fjossessed of a soul, because it moves the iron.” • 
If Aristotle’s conjecture is conetd, the germs of the 
Platonic and Stoic belief in a I'^orld-soul, sustaining and 
moving all that is, are as old as Thales ; and we find the 
maturest form of the doctrine ascribed to Thales by 
Stobaeus, where he says : “ Thales believed that God is 
the intellect {vo^) of the world ; that the universe is 

^ Ajkt.de A%, l 5. 4n»S.^ ^Arist. de paH. An. i. 6. S4S» 
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At once alive and full of spirits ; and tBat a divine power 
permeates the elementary moisture and communicates to 
it motion.”^ That Stoic influence is here at work^ no 
one will deny ; but the conjecture of Aristotle stands on 
a somewhat different footing; and if it is true that 
Thales ascribed a soul to the magnet, he may possibly 
have believed, as Aristotle supposed he did believe, 
that movement in general is a result of life or souL® 
Nor is it otherwise than in harmony with the general 
character of early Ionic hylozoism to conceive of the 
universe as alive, because the original elements, water> 
air, and so on, out of which the hylozoists construct the 
universe, perforin the function of efficient as well as of 
material causes, and are therefore in a certain sense 
themselves endowed with energy and life. But it must 
be allowed that the words of Thales, taken by them- 
selves, and apart from the explanation of Aristotle, 
appear to be only a pious sentiment ; and historians of 
philosophy are now for the most part disinclined 
to attach to the dictum any philosophical significance 
at all 

The iireipop or ** Infinite ” of Anaximander is, primarily 
speaking, a physical concept, being nothing but the infinite 
or boundless matter which he regarded as the elementary 
substance out of which the world is produced. The first 
step towards the formation of a cosmos is when certain 
pairs of opposites, the hot and the cold, the dry and 
moist etc., have been separated out from the Aweipopf 
Wliat particular kind of matter wAnaximander had in 
view when speaking of the ** Infinite, we are nowhere 
told by the philosopher himself; and many different 
theories have been advanced.^ All that can wi& certainty 
be affirmed is that he did not identify the ^^Infinitef 

^ Dieli, IkxBogmphi Ora$ci p. ^ Diels, /. d, Fonokr,* L p. IS. 
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with any of the four elements. The oiily questioii whioli 
concerns us in these lectures is whether Anaximander's 
concept has any relations with theology. In the first 
pIaoo> then, it is no mere dead matter, but a living 
substance, possessed of eternal uiotion, and indebted to 
Itself alone for that pro^cess of separation wliich brings 
the cosmos into being; and, in the S(H‘ond place, Anaxi« 
mander described it as “immortal and imperidiable,"; 
“eternal and ageless, " “ encom})assing and steering all 
things,” “encompassing all the worlds.”* If we re- 
member that the Infinite to Anaximander represents the 
ultimate cause, and that immortality was always believed 
by the Greeks to W an attribute of tlie Goilhoad, we 
shall be disposed to see in these eh.iraeterisations a 
tendency to identify tlie luiinite with Gcxl ; and Aristotle 
evidently liolds that Anaximander’s Infinite is in point 
of fact the same as “ the divine ” (to Shop)? According 
to this interprebition, we must attribute to Anaximander 
the same pantheistic conception of the univei'se which 
Aristotle, whether rightly or wrongly, attributed, as we 
saw, to Thales ; and I think we can 8upix)rt this con- 
clusion by some further evidence. In a passage of the 
de NoJtura Ikonnn, which has been much discussed in 
connexion with the theok^ of Anaximander, Oieero 
says : “ It is the opinion of Anaximander that there aic 
created Gods, rising and disap])earing at long intervals, 
add that these are the innumerable worlds.”* The 
“innumerable worlds,” as Professor Burnet has in my 
opinion proved, are coexistent, or partially coexistent, 
and not a series or chain of worlds nishing in swift 
succession “ from creation to decay.” Professor Burnet's 
suggestion that the “long intervals” are intervals of 
and not of time, apj)ears to me to lie supported 

* Didli,* l,t. i p. 14, §16 ; p. IS, • i- 25, Cicero is enptmitly 
$ II. following Philodemns or tno 
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by a |)a88age in Stobaeus, which shows that Anaximander 
had considered the subject of the intermundia or dis- 
tances between the worlds.^ But the point with which 
we are more particularly concerned relates to this 
doctrine of “created Gods,” — a doctrine which, m a 
different shape, recurs again in, the. Timaem of Plato. 
In Plato the “ created Gods ” are so called in contrast 
to the one and uncreated God, who is their father 
and begetter; and we can hardly avoid the conclusion 
that Anaximander had a similar contrast in his 
mind when he called the innumerable worlds begotten 
or created Gods. Where then are we to look for 
Anaximander’s uncreated Deity ? The only possible 
reply is, to jthe Infinite or boundless, out of which the 
created (iods arise, and into which they return again at 
death. It is therefore probable, to say the least, that 
Anaximander deified the “ Infinite.” 

For the rest, it need only be remarked that 
Anaximander anticipates Heraclitus by representing 
Justice in the light of a cosmic agency or power. “At 
death things i)a88 into that from whi(*li they were bom, 
according to what is ordained ; for they make reparation 
and recompense to one another for their injustice at the 
apjwihted time,” * The notion, you will observe, is that 
tlie “ opposites,” which have been separated out of the 
are apt to encroach on one another’s spherOi 
and pay the penalty by being reabsorbed. 

Anaximenes diffem from Anaximander, and resembles 
Thales, in so far as he derives the world from one of the 
four elementa The primary matter he declared to be 
air, infinite in <|iiantity and possessed of eternal motion 
or life, by means of which it is transformed into a coemoi 
through the agency of rarefaction and condensation.^ 

^ DItli, p. 1 ff. * fitels* i. ]>. 18, 1 5. 
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We ere told hj Cicero timt AQaximeiiaB proiiounoed air 
to be a God (aera drum and the etatomeat is 

all the more credible, if Anaximenes, as the ancients 
believed, was a pupil or associate of Anaximander. 
Towards the end of tho fifth century before Christ, the 
physical theory of Anaj^imenos was lovived by Diogenes 
of Apollonia, who certainly deified the element of air; 
but it is hardly perniissiblc to reason from the later to 
the earlier thinker, bewmse in this, ns in other pirts of 
his j)hilo8ophy, Diogenes may have been influenced by 
the Anaxagorcan concept of a world-forming and worlds 
upholding The argument from the doctrine of 

‘‘created Gods,” however, is one that a]>plio8 to Anaxi* 
menes as well as to Anaximander ; foi Anaximenes also 
held this doctrine.^ 

One of the surviving fragments of Anaximenrs* Imlk 
is remarkable as the cjirliest example in Greek philosophy 
of the favourite argument from man to the universe. 
Tho fragment runs Urns: “Even as our soul, which is 
air, holds us together, so breiith (wpeOfia) and air encompass 
the whole universe.”^ The world, you will observe, is 
conceived of as a living, breathing whole, like the human 
frame; and just as we inhale from outside the breath 
that constitutes our soul, so a^ao the world I’espiros into 
the surrounding air. Die substance as well as the 
method of Anaximenes* argument deserves to l>e carefully 
noted ; for the philosopher has cletirly in view something 
akin to the later conception of a soul of the worlds 

At this point I will invite you to pause and take a 
retrospect As we survey the somewhat ban^n landscape 
over which we have travelled, two features appear to 
arrest our attention. In the first place, each of these 
three thinkers derives the world from a single, self* 

* de NaL 2kor, i. 26 ; cf. Diels, * With wtfudxei we may lierh*{M 
5 ; $S1>* 2. * cermpare Plato, Tim* 86 £ (vepura* 
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oafficient cause, both mncreated and imperishable, at once 
material and spiritual^pr rather, let us say, possessed of 
life ; and, in the second place, there is a disposition to 
identify this cause with God. The latter of these 
statements has been emphatically contradicted by M. 
Bovet, who maintains that “.the ddea of God had, 
properly speaking, no place in any philosophical system 
anterior to that of Plato.” ^ It is obvious that every- 
thing here depends on what is meant by “properly 
speaking.” The positive evidence for holding that 
Anaximander and Anaximenes, not to speak of later 
pre-Platonic thinkers, conceived of their elementary 
principles as divine, appears to me deserving of more 
consideratiogii ; but in any case — and for us this is the 
all-important point — they certainly assign to their ele- 
mentary substances a variety of attributes and functions 
which were afterwards ascribed to the Deity. The 
belief in a single world - creating principle, itself un- 
created and immortal, to a certain extent foreshadows 
the conception of God as the one creative and eternal 
Being, not, indeed, transcendent, but immanent in ttie 
world. Tlie full development of this idea is still to 
come; but it is important to observ^e that Greek 
philosophy contained from the first some elements which 
were bound to bring it into conflict with Greek polytheism, 
and which were at the same time capable of developing 
into a more comprehensive and profound theology than 
anything that the so-^lled “Bible of the Greeks” 
provided. 

The way for such a revolt against the authority of 
Homer was ali'eady being prepared by the dissemination 
of Orphic religions ideas during the second half of tte 
aixUi century B.a 1 have dealt with this subject in 
a former lecture, and need only remind you now that 
nearly all the distinguishing features of the Orjliic 
* Ia tHm dt Balm p. 177 ^ ^ 
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discipline were irreconcilable with the religion of Homer, 
such as the more or less explicit pantheism, the depreckk** 
tion of the body in comparison with the soul, the 
shifting of the ethical centre of gravity from the present 
to the future world in conseciuenco of a new conception 
of immortality, together .with the sensci of sin and the 
longing for purification and deliverance In a soil 
already, as it would seem, prepared by Orphism, 
Pythagoras planted that remarkable union of philosophy 
mid religion which we associate with his name. He 
was a native of Samos; but about 530 B.O., in con- 
sequence, perhaps, of the tyranny of Polycrates, he 
emigrated to Croton, where the Orphic cliscipHne api)ear8 
to have been by this time estaljlished. It is a plausible 
conjecture, if nothing more, that he attached himself in 
his adopted country to some Orphic association, which 
may thus have furnished the nucleus of his school* 
However this may be, he bc<*iime the founder of a half- 
religious, half-scientific brotherhood, which in course of 
time began to play a part in [wditics; and when it 
ultimately o}>tained the supreme direction of affairs, 
ruled in the aristocratic interest till overthrown by a 
revolution in the latter half of the fifth century. 
Although the original foundation was suppressed, 
Pythfi^reanism still lived ; and the dispersion of the 
surviving members of the Order elfectually spread its 
principles not only through Southern Italy and Sicily, 
but aim on the mainland of Greece. 

lamblicbuB and others have de.^cril>ed with much detail 
the organisation of the early Pythagorean brother- 
hood, as well as the daily life of its members ; ^ but for 
historical purposes their picturesque and circumstantial 
narratives are of little value. The tendency to idealise 

* Ion Chios »i4 tliot Pytffii- * See Ituihl. vil, Tffih. SS-SS. 
gotss fflAiitifietttred eonie “ 0: chic ** 

point (Diog. Loert. 
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both the founder of the society and the original 
foundation itself, called into existence a vast amount of 
fable and romance that almost entirely conceals from 
view the beginnings of Pythagoreanism in Greece. It is 
clear, however, that what Plato calls the “ Pythagorean 
way of life ** ^ bore a general rqseml^lance to the Orphic, 
so far as concenied those rules of abstinence by which it 
was sought to facilitate the deliverance of the soul* 
The few authenticated fragments that remain of primitive 
Pythagorean psychology belong to the same type. In 
the opinion of certain Pythagoreans, says Aristotle, the 
motes that we see dancing in the sunlight are souls : * 
and elsewhere the philosopher complains that in the 

Pythagorean myths the connexion between a particular 
body and a particular soul is arbitrary and accidental : 
“any soul may enter any body.”'^ A third passage 
informs us that the object of thunder, according to the 
Pythagoreans, was to terrify those in hell.® This curious 
bit of early Pythagorean eschatology seems to have 
suggested to Plato one of the incidents in the myth of 
Er — the bellowing of Tartarus whenever any of 
incurable sinners expected to be allowed to pass out.® 
It is manifest that all these isolated observations are in 
agreement, so far as they go, with Orphic views.^ On 
the strength of a passiige in the Phmdo^ where the 
Platonic Socrates refers to the “ secret doctrine tfiat 
man lias no right to unbolt the door of bis prison-house 
by suicide,® the early Pythagoreans are usually supposed 
to have shared the Orphic conception of the body as 
tho dungeon of the sord; and Pythagoras is protobly 
one of those primitive theologians who held that the 
aoul is as it were buried in the body by reason of her 

> X. 600 B. » >[ wo/. tKtd, ii. XL 04»» 68 ff. 

‘Diteib Are giren by Kolide, x. 61&& " 

^ ^ 168 if. 'See p. 106 ff. 

La. 404^17 f. «62B. 

i 407®20fi; 
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The doctrine of trauBmigratiou and the ** circle of 
neoesBity '' is one that may without doubt be ascribed to 
Pythagoras himself. The oldest and uiost picturesque 
piece of evidence to this ettecL is du(> to Xenophanes, for 
it is Pythagoras to whom he allndt^s in the satirical 
lines : 

“Once he was moved to j>ity— so men say-- 
Seeing a dog rough-handled by the way. 

‘Forbear thy hand; hoineii in you cur doth lie 
A friend ot mine: 1 knew him by his cry.'*’* 

Finally, as we have already seen in the time of Eudemus, 
at ell events, if not earlier, the Pythagoreans believed in 
the doctrine of the “ restoration of all things,'’ as it was 
afterwards undersK^od by the Stoics.^ • 

If this were all that could be allirnied of early 
Pythagoreauism, we should have to regard it as only an 
oflshoot from the Orphic discipline and creed. But it 
is in the highest degree probable that the original 
Pythagorean society combined to a certain extent the 
love of knowledge with devotion to tlieir founder’s nde of 
life. The evidence of Heraclitus clearly ])oiiits in this 
direction ; for in his conteinj)tuoiiB alluHion to l^ythagoros 
he selects for special mention, not the religious enthusiasm 
of the prophet, but the learning of the philosopher 
(woXvfiaOiff).^ Ill all pi*obability, as Horing has attempted 
to show,® we should conceive of the matter in some such 
way as this. Tlie great aim of the (original Pythagorean 
brotherhood wits identical witl^ that of the Orphic 
communities — moral salvation or “ release (Xi/w). 
But whereas the Orphics endeavoured to attain 
this object principally by means of abstinence and 
ceremonial rites, Pythagoras held that the pursuit of 
knowledge might also contribute to spiritual emancipa- 

» 9m p. 9S*^ ^ */r. IS. 17 Byw»Ur. Cf. Rmm 

7 Dieh. Cf. Hdt. il ift, fr, 129, and Hdt. it. 95. 

And Ihoff. lAcrt. riii. 14 * Arehivt Omh. d. PkU, v. p« 

508 ff. 

<3 
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tioii. At a later time, the power of amor inteUec^tudis to 
tmnaform the moral as well as the intellectual nature 
was fully recognised by Plato ; it is, in fact, the main* 
spring of his educational theory. As time went on, the 
scientific energy thus engendered in the Pythagorean 
school grew stronger and stronger, until the original 
motive was in many cases lost sight of, and the desire 
for moral salvation insensibly became a quest for intel- 
lectual truth. 

What then was the scientific doctrine of Pythagoras ? 
A brief consideration of one or two points in Aristotle's 
account of Pythagorean physics may enable us to give 
at least a conjectural answer to the question. The 
Pythagoreans, Aristotle says, reared as they were on 
mathematical studies, imagined that the elements of 
mathematical existences are also the elements the 
universe. Now the “ naturally first ” and simplest town 
of mathematical existence is number ; and the elements, 
of number are the odd and the even, whereof the fownei 
is " limited" and the latter '' unlimited." On what giunindh. 
the Pythagoreans declared the odd to be limitsA 
the even unlimited, we need not at present inqul^t^ it 
is enough for our purposes to note that imiring once 
arrived, apparently in this way, at the conception 
Limit and the Unlimited, they proceeded tq evolve the 
universe from these two principles. Their cosmology 
was therefore out and out dualistic ; nor does Aristotle 
lend any support to th^ monistic interpretation of Fytiia- 
goreanism with which we meet in later writers. On 
the contrary, he expressly states that the Pythagoreans 
derived the world from opposites — r&u 
HvTmif,* 

On the one hand, therefore, we have the principle of 
limit, and on the other the prmciple of the Unlimited — 

^ Bm Xsllw, fan. d. Orieekm* I * Md. A 5. 

^ $ 510 . 2 . 
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,7r€pa^ mi amipop. By what means are they brought 
into connexion with one another ? Aristotle oompii^ 
that the Pythagoreans threw no real light upon this 
subject. “ They tell us nothing,” he says, about how 
limit and the Unlimited, or the Odd and the Even, their 
only ultimate principles, lire to l )0 set in motion, or how, 
without motion and (‘haiige, genenitiou and destruction 
or the movements of the heavenly InKiics can arise.” ^ 
Elsewhere he iuh>riaH us that in the Pythagorean 
cosmogony, “ as soon aw the Unit was comjXibtHl . . . the 
nearest parts of the Unlimited immediately began to be 
drawn in and limited by Limit.”* The Unit which 
Anstotlo hero meutiouH is prc^bahly to be identified with 
the central lire of the Univeitie, which according to the 
Pythagoreans was tht» first object to take shape in the 
evolution of the cosines;* Imt the point which alone 
oonoama us is that, according to this passage, Limit 
appears to play the |Mirt of an active or formative 
principle, wliereas the Unlimited, being merely attrocted 
and defined by Limit, is something ])urely passive. We 
are to conceive, apparently, of an infinitely extended 
substance, on wliich, at a imrticular )>oint of time, the 
principle of Limit, which is itself eternal like the other, 
begins to work, exwstly bow or why, the Pythagoreans 
did not attempt to explain. More and more of the 
Unlimited is gradually brought beneath the sway of 
limit, and the cosmos is comjdete as soon os that 
particular portion of the Unlimitgd which is destined to 
form the world has been rcfluced into order. But the 
Unlimited, true to its name, still stretches to infinity 
outside the world ; and the early Pythagoreans sometimes 
represented it as tlie air or breath which the Universe 
inhales.^ In this conception, the analogy between the 

» A 8. SSO* 8«f. • * Ariit |%». Ul. 4. 208^^7 ; A«t 

« JM. N 8. 1091>^ 15 fT. Plae, H. 9. 1 (Dielii, XW. p. 388). 

» Wl«r U. p. 412. 
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Macroeoam and the Microcosm, which we already fotmd 
in Anaximenes, is emphatically reaiBBrmed.^ 

It is obvious that the Pythagorean principle of Limit, 
regarded as the creative agency which forms the universe 
out of the Unlimited, readily lends itself to a theological 
interpretation ; but it was not ii\terpi:eted in any such way 
till after the time of Aristotle. Later writers were in 
Uie habit of describing the fundamental antinomy as God 
and Matter, or Unity and the Indefinite Dyad. Thus in 
the Placita we are told that Pythagoras believed in two 
original principles, “ the monad, God, or the Good, the 
essential nature of the One, iVbzfg alone an d by itself ; and 
on the other hand the inTlefinite dyad, the Evil Spirit or 
Evil, with .which is bound up materiality and multitude ** 
(ri vXiicov 7r\r]0o^y Others, it would seem, refusing to 
acquiesce in so rigid a dualism, postulated a higher unity 
from which the opposing principles were to be derived, 
and called it “ the Supreme God (jbv {nrepava deiv)? 
But all this, as I have said, is later than Aristotle, who 
invariably regards the Pythagoreans as thoroughgoing 
dualists. 

Aristotle nowhere attributes the Pythagorean philo- 
sophy to Pythagoras; in tliis connexion he ini^rilbly 
speaks of *Hhe Pythagoreans.” But it is diflScult to 
account for the pervading dualism of subsequent 
Pythagorean speculation unless we suppose that in some 
form or another Pythagoras was himself a dualist. 
Possibly, as has been conjectured, he was influenced by 
Anaximander's doctrine of the warfare of opposites after 
they have been separated out of the “Infinite.” * For us, 
however, the real importance of Pythagoras lies, not in 
bis physical theory, if he ever possessed one, but rather 
in the new conception of philosophy which he introduced 

^ Seep. 189. ^See Barnet, /.«; p. 106, aad"^ 

* Dost. p. 802^ 6 ff. aOovc, p. 188). 

• Stinpm% 181. 10. a. Diele 
(Hitter end Preflei » § 70). 
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into the Greek world. Hie philosophical predeoeBSoci 
limited tbexoselves to speculations about nature, without, 
so far as we can see, attempting in any way to rqpikte 
the lives of men. Pythagoras, on the other hand, not 
only made philosophy into a way ot life, but established 
a brotherhood to the Ii\iug emhiKliinent of his 
principles, known and road of all men. Whether he 
gave his sanction to tho political a«*tivity of liis followers 
or not, we cannot toll. If he did, we must suppose that 
be claimed for p]nloso])hy tlie right to determine the 
policy of the State as well as the conduct of the in- 
dividual ; but in any case the i-ule of the Pythagorean 
brotherhood in Croton is the earliest instiuice in (treok 
history of tliat union lietweeii ])hiIoHopliy ajid {>olitics 
which Plato afterwards declared to be the only hope of 
salvation for the world The truth is that philosophy, 
as interpreted by Pythagoras, cxerciscil many of the 
functions which we are in the habit of ascribing to 
religion ; and tho Pythagorean brotherlKMxl should there- 
fore be regarded as a kind of (juasi-religious community 
or church. It is onlv from this jxiint of view that we 
can understand the veneration in wliich the name of 
Pythagoras was hold among his followers. In a sj>ecu«on 
of Pythagorean classification which lamblichus quotes 
from Aristotle, it is stud that the genus '‘rational 
animal” cxmtairis three varieties, (hKls, men, and the likes 
of Pythagoras.* Later writers ilescrihc Pythagoras as of 
divine origin, tho son of Apollo, or even the llyjierborean 
Apollo himsedf, and attribute him diverse prophetic 
and miraculous powers, all of which arc easily intelligible 
if we realise that to his disciples he was the inspired and 
half-divino exjionent of a new religion, and not merely 
the discoverer of new truths ulmut the origin and con- 
^stitution of the world. ^ 

1 have next to invite your attenliuu to one of ilte 
31 (DitUH. p. 24), 
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mofit interesting, though not one of the greatest, figures 
in early Greek philosophy, Xenophanes of Colophon. 
Xenophanes is the first Greek philosopher of whose per- 
sonality we are able to form a distinct and vivid impres- 
sion. Bom about 670 B.C., in the Ionian colony of 
Colophon in Asia Minor, he appears to have remained 
in Asia until the subjugation of the Greek colonies by 
Persia in 545. Thereupon |ie went to Sicily; and 
finally, as it would seem, after diverse wanderings through 
Greece, in the course of which he supported himself by 
reciting his own poems, ^ he settled in the Phocaean 
colony of Elea in Italy, where he became the founder of 
the Eleatic school of thought.^ He lived to an advanced 
age ; one j^iccount makes him more than a hundred years 
old when he died.^ 

In a famous autobiographical fragment Xenophanes 
seems to imply that he bad published at the age of 
twenty-five a work which afterwards became well known 
throughout Greece : “ by this time ” (he says) “ my 
thoughts liave been circulating up and down the land of 
Hellas for threescore years and seven ; and then th^ 
were five and twenty years from my birth, if I know how 
to speak truly on the matter.”* If this is what the 
fragment means, we can hardly be wrong in supposing 
that the work in question was an attack on the theology 
of Homer and Hesiod. It has been suggested that the 
luxurious self-indulgence of his Ionian fellow-citizens, and 
the readiness with which they and most of the neigh- 
bouring Greek colonies submitted to the Persian yoke, led 
Xenophanes to scrutinise the religious and moral founda- 
tions of Greek life, and that the iconoclastic spirit thus 
engendered grew stronger and more intense as he learnt 

* Diog. Laert. ix. IS. some literary work. Cf. with the 

^ Zeller, f.c. pp. 522, 554 nj%. fragment in general Theog. 10-22 

’ Diila* i. p. 35, $ 7. aW e«|>, 247 {Ka0* ‘EXXASa 

* M 8. Thewoitl 0porrt5arefera, 

I uilak, M Bergk imagined, tu 
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more of contemporary standanls and ideals in the oonmh 
of his peregrinations through Greece.^ The suggestion is 
mtere5itmg, and may be right ; but whatever inapmed his 
ioonoclasm, no reader of the fragments will question its 
sincerity and depth. Nor is it only Homer upon whom 
the lash of his invective falls. He is hardly less severe 
upon his own Asiatic fellow-citizens, who go to the 
market-place ''in garments of purple, proud at heart, 
glorying in their fair locks, reeking with exquisite per- 
fumes ** ; * and he |>rot/ests against the iwpular preference 
of athletic to intellectual prowess, in words that strangely 
anticipate the claim of Socrates to be supported at the 
public expense on the ground that he is infinitely more 
useful to the State than any prizernar of Olympia.* 
Xenophanes does not, indeed, like Heraclitus, stand aloof 
from life and fulminate at human folly from the 
mountain-tops of thought ; but his prevailing attitude is 
nevertheless one of protest and opposition ; and that he 
should have escai>ed fiersecution throughout so long a life, 
is an eloquent testimony to the simple and unaffected 
nobility of the man, as well as to the toleration of his 
contemporaries. 

It is difficult to estimate Ijow far XeMophanes was 
affected by the Orphic movement which we have already 
discussed. His theological doctrine presents some re- 
markable points of affinity with Orphic pantheism, as 
Freudenthal has |X)inted out.* The Orphic conception of 
Zeus as the Divine Unity, in whom all things exist, Ijears 
an obvious resemblance to Xenophanes' “ one God/' who 
is the All.® But although Orphism doubtless paved thel 
way for Xenophanes' teaching, and more especially for 
his revolt against the authority of Homer, there is the 
less reason to suppose iliat he derived his theology from 

* Oomptne^ Ontk Thinkitt i * Vber TKedi^it det Xim- 
p. 1S7 f. ^ phan€$ (1866) p. 29. 

6. “ S<‘u p. 95. 

»yh2. Cf. Plato, iiO B ff. 
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tibiis source, because in other respects he manifests no 
sympathy with Orphic and Pythagorean ideas. We have 
seen that he poured contempt upon Pythagoras for 
believing in metempsychosis ; and he is said also to 
have fallen foul of Epimenides, one of the greatest 
among the precursors of the Orphic purifying priests.^ 
Orj)hic asceticism could hardly have appealed to the 
genial writer who in his classic picture of a well-ordered 
banquet bids the guests praise God “ with pious tales 
and pure words,” and then drink as much as they can 
carry home without guide — unless,” he considerately 
adds, ** you are very old.” ^ 

Xenoidianes is the earliest Greek philosopher of 
whose works a sufficient number of fragments remain 
to enable us to ascertain his opinions at first hand. 
I will begin by putting before you the principal frag- 
ments about the being and attributes of God, and after- 
wards proceed to discuss the doctrine which they seem 
to express. 

“ Homer and Hesiod have attributed to the Gods everything that 
ia a shame and reproach among men, theft and adultery and mutual 
deception.’”* 

“ For they” — Homer and Hesiod — “recounted many lawless deeds 
o! Gods, theft and adultery and mutual deception.”* 

“But mortals think that Gods are begotten, and have dress and 
voice and form like tlieir own.”® 

“But if oxen or lions had hands and could draw with their hands 
and make works of art as men do, horses would draw forms of Gods 
like horses, and oxen like oxen, giving them IxMiies after the fashion 
ol their own.”® * 

“The Ethiopians represent their Gods as flat-nosed and black; 
the Thracians say theirs have blue eyes and red hair.” ^ 

These are the polemical or destructive fragments : now 
let us take the constnictive. 

* Diog. I^Rrt. ix. 18. 
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God, greatest among both Qods aad men, resembBng 
mortals neither in form nor in thought.” * 

“He”— ic. God— “ is all eye, al! thought, all hearing” (oAor^, 

oCXosr ik vocl, oi^Xo^ hi r* aieoi/€t).^ 

“ Evermore doth he abide in the same place, moving not at all ; 
nor doth it beseem him to go about now this way and now that” ^ 
“But without toil he rules all things by the purpose of hia 
mind.”^ * 


Let US now examine the most important doctrines 
affirmed or apjiarontly implied in tlnise fragments. 

1. “One God, greatest among Gods and men.** Is this 
a profession of monotheism 1 80 the line was understood 

by Clement of Alexandria,^ to whom we owe the frag- 
ment; and 80 it has l>cen inter])retcd by nearly every 
scholar till within the last twenty yenrs. In 1886, 
hoTOver, a }>owerful attack uixm the tradilioiml view 
was made by Freudenthal, in the mon(>gra})h to which I 
have already refem'd ; and althougli he failed to convince 
Zeller or Diels, he has found a strong supjwtor in one 
of the greatest of modern scholars, Theodor Qomj)erz. 
Gomperz maintains that “ the allepnl monotheism of 
Xenophanes is at once and finally confutetd by the single 
verse eh deo^ ev re deolav ml avBpdyirotai fAiyiarra^** ^ 
which he thus translates, not (as it ap})ear 8 to me) quite 
accmately : “ Kin Gott ist der grdsste, so unter Gdttem 
als Menschen.”^ The presence of the pluml ffeourt in 
the very line which is sup|s>sed to affirm the unity of 
God proves (he thinks) the supinmition false. “ We 
much prefer,'* says Gomperz, “ to recognize the reference 
here to a supreme god who is® hardly less superior to 


♦/r. 25 (reading;; xpar^pet with 
Frmenthai. Cf. Orj/h. hymn. 3. 
11 ; 64. 8), 

• Slr&m, V. p, 714. 
•Grcdtntwferrilp. 551. • 
130 of the Oonnaii odition. 
Tho Eikglifth tiauiilatioii hid . ** there 


is ft greatest god among gods as 
well M among men’* (Lc p. 158). 
This rendering entirely ignores tit. 
Gomperx translaies the eft, but 
iteemA to mti wrong in construing 
eft 0tfn iart iUywto$ ictX., and not 
iUyiarvt srX. The 
latter, I think, is the proper con* 
MtrucUon of Xenophanes’ wotda. 
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the lower gods than to mankind”^ On this interpre- 
tation, Xenophanes becomes, not a monotheist, but a 
“ henotheist — that is, according to Freudenthal’s use of 
the word, a believer in many Gods, depending on a single 
highest God, who is consequently apt to be regarded 
simply as the Godhead.* 

The question thus raised is clearly of importance for 
our investigation. In the fragments of Xenophanes, we 
find the name three times in the singular number,^ 
besides three other passages in which it is the subject to 
be supplied to a singular verb,* making six places in all 
which prima facie support the unity of God. Two of 
these six instances have to be discounted as belonging to 
a category in which Greek linguistic usage permits either 
the singular or the plural® There remain, in addition 
to the fragment beginning eU 6e6<:, etc., these three cases : 
** he is all eye, all thought, all hearing,” “ evermore doth 
he abide in the same place, moving not at all, nor doth 
it beseem him to go now this way and now that,” and 
“without toil lie directs all things by the purpose of 
his mind,” You will observe that each of these state- 
ments, like so much besides that Xenophanes wrote, is 
deliberately aimed at the Homeric theology. Homer's 
Gods frequently fall short of the omniscience which 
theoretically belongs to them ; they are not entirely 
exempt from toil and suffering ; they are far from beiug^ 
immovable or unchangeable; nor do they abide in one 
locality, but constantly pass to and fro from heaven to 
earth, and “ in the liWness of strangers from far coun- 
tries, put on all manner of shapes, and wander through 
the cities, beholding the violence and the righteousness 
of men.”® In like manner, we are bound, I think, to 
interpret tlie expression about the '*one God” by the 

' p. 5r»l. < 24. 1 ; 2r>. 1 ; 26. 1, 2. 

« Fmudciith»l /.f. p. S3 ». 2. * 1. 13 ; 83.1. 

M. 13 ; 23. 1 ; 38. I, • Od. 17. 486ff., tr. B. and U 
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light of the theology which XenopOanes would foia 
demolieh^ especially as in the very next line — neither 
in body nor in inind resembling man ** — he definitely 
attacks the second great feature of tine Homeric religion, 
namely; anthrojx)morpliiRm. 

Now according J,o Gqrnpor/ exjdrtnatiou of the line, 
there is no real differeiuH* between Homer and Xenophanes 
as far as coiicerns th<* jiOrtition of the supreme God. 
Homer would !»e the first to agree that there is "a 
greatest God among gods as well as men'*: the phrase, 
indeed, exactly des<'nU‘H the Homeric Zeua What he 
never would or ccnild admit is the existence of only one 
God, greatest in heaven and in earth. And if we have 
regard to linguistic cousiderationR, wo canaot Imt feel that 
cfc and not fi^iaro^ is the really emiihatic word. The 
metrical ictus comhines with the sentence-accent uO force 
the unity of (iod uikui the reader's attention ; and with 
grxid reason, for it is here that Homer profoundly 
disagrees, »Tust as the Jews in their daily rejietition of 
the words, Hear, 0 Isriwd, the Lord our (Jcxl is one 
Lord," laid stress, according to Professor Sunday, on 
“ one ” to “ mai k the contrast to tlie gods of the heathen," ^ 
so in elv 0w ev re 0€otai kcu av0(>umotai /aiyifrro^, 
Xenophanes must have intended the stress to fall on 
tflv, so as to emphasise the difVerence lietweon his 
own conception of the Godliead and that of Homor. 
How then are we to explain the phrase ** greatest among 
Gods as well as men " ? I have alreocly aniicipateti the 
most reasonable answer by describing the God of 
Xenophanes us ** gi-eatest in heaven and in earth." The 
words are ** a {lopular expression of the idea that God is 
the absolutely gi'eatest";* nowhere in all the universe 
is there any like unto him. They are only a petrified 
formula or idiom, to whjcli the defenders of the view I 

* Art. ** God ** in Hast? *«?«* /HV/. * *MWt Lc, p, 580. 

^ the Biblf it p. SOO,^ 
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advocate have collected a number of parallels from 
Homer and other Greek writers.^ We cannot assign a 
distributive value to the expression without imputing to 
Xenophanes the insipid statement that there is a God 
who is ‘‘ greatest among men.” To suppose that Xeno- 
phanes believed in a plurality of Gods merely because he 
uses such a phrase, would be hardly less absurd than to 
accuse a man of polytheism in the present day when he 
invokes his Maker as “ God of Gods, and Lord of Lords.” * 

For these reasons I believe that Xenophanes definitely 
intended to aflSnn the unity of God in opposition to the 
Homeric polytheism. Some confirmatory evidence has 
been found in a remarkable statement preserved by 
Eusebius, t^e ultimate source of which is Theophrastus' 
work *‘On the Opinions of the Natural Philosophers.” 
** Xenophanes declared that there is no hegemony among 
the Gods ; for it is unholy to suppose that any of them 
is subject to a master ; and no God has need of anything 
at all.” ® That the statement is authoritative, no one, so 
far as I know, denies ; and we may note in passing that 
it cannot be reconciled with Freudenthal’s “ henotheistic ” 
interpretfition of Xenophanes. The “one greatest Grod" 
must surely exercise dominion over all the other Gods. 
But in point of fact, as Zeller has shown,* Xmiophanes’ 
denial of a hegemony in the celestial commonw^th is 
tantamoimt to a denial of polytheism altogether; for 
a multitude of wholly independent Gods without any 
degrees of rank would ^have been inconceivable to the 
Greek mind. It is incredible that Xenophanes of all 
men should have disciirded the only element of order 
which we meet with in Greek polytheism. 

There are,^ however, other passages in which the 
philoeopher mentions a plurality of Goda Sometimes, 

* S^Ufr, /.r.n. S. Cf. DioU, poet, Zeller, l,c. p..52C f. EuTinides echoes 

42. tlje'eentiaieiJt in //. F, 1841 ff. 

* Zeller, f.r. p. 682 n. 1. « U, 

* Diele, Dox^ p, 680. 14 ff. ; ct 
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of course, he is referring merely to the Gode of Homer 
Hesiod, and the profaimm vvlgm} against whose theolog} 
he protests ; but three of the examples are of a difiR^enl 
kind. “ It is good to fear the Gods alway ” ; “ not all 
things liave the Gods revealed to inorUis at the begin- 
ning ” * — tliis is manifestly the language of poly theism^ 
How are we to recjoncile such language with the mono- 
theistic doctrine which the philosopher elsewhere pro- 
fesses? Perhaps tiie third and last of this type of 
passages may suggest an answer. ‘'Theie never wasj 
and never shall Ik?, any man, who has 8Ul^* and certain 
Knmokdge concerning what I say about Gods and all 
things; for however much he may hit the mark by 
accident, yet he liiinself has no Kmirlnk;e ; hut O^dnion 
presides over all things.* ^ In this dillicult and much- 
debated fragment two jxunts are in my judgment clear. 
One is that Kn<.iwledge and Oi)iuio!i are opposed ; the 
other, that whatever Xenophanes has said ** about the 
Gods and all things is declared by him to matter of 
Opinion and not Knowledge. No one, he says, and the 
statement must apply to himself as well as to others, 
ever will have knowledge on these tjuestions ; only 
opinion, and nothing more. Turn now for a moment to 
Parmenides, who was regarded in antiquity as the pupil 
of Xenophanes,^ The same opposition betwoon Know- 
ledge and Opinion divides the philosophy of Parmenides 
into two sharply contrasted and mutually antagonistic 
parta “ It is necessary,” he sa^s, “ that thou sliouldest 
learn all, both the unshaken heart of iKirsuasive Truth, 
and the opinions of mortal men, wherein is no sure 
belief”;^ and thereafter he proceeds to unfold in the 
first place his philosophy of Truth, and afterwards his 
philosophy of Opinion in what he calls a ** deceitful army 

Ml. 1 ; 12. 1 ; li. 1 ; 15. 4. * 8ee i. l>. 107, I S. 

M. 24 ; 18. 1. • 1- as (rca^Uiig cwrciSlw). 

*/r. 34. With iwl .'Vi rirm- 
rta, «f, PI. tUp. 511 K, 531 A. 
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of verses/' ^ Parmenides* philosophy of Truth substitutes 
for the theological unity of Xenophanes a metaphysical 
unity, that of Being, in which polytheism and monotheism 
are alike excluded ; his philosophy of Opinion, which he 
himself pronounces to be deceptive, offers a physical 
explanation of the origin of the world, in the course of 
which Parmenides spoke of a plurality of Gods.* Now 
it so happens that Xenophanes has also a physical theory, 
according to which everything that exists originated from 
two material elements, earth and water. things 

come from earth and all things pass into earth.** “ AU 
things that come to birth and grow are earth and water/ 
P*or we have all sprung from earth and water.** ® This 
theory cannot be reconciled with Xenophanes* belief in a 
single unchangeable God any more than the physical 
hypothesis of Parmenides can be reconciled with his 
metaphysical concept of Being ; and it is clear that to 
Xenophanes also his physical speculations were only 
** Opinion ** and not “ Knowledge.** When he says that 
opinion alone is possible about his theory of “ all things/* 
I believe the reference is to his physical theory that “ 
things which come to birth and grow are earth and 
water.** His statements on this subject, as we may Infer 
from another line, are only “opinions resembling the 
truth.” * And similarly, when he declares that what he 
says about Gods — that is, about a plurality of Gods, for 
the plural is significant — cannot be known, but only 
opined, I think he indicates that polytheism is no part 
of his Theology of Truth, any more than the polytheism 
of Parmenides* “ lying verses ** belongs to his Philosophy 
of Truth. We conclude, therefore, that Xenophanes* 
‘Hrue theology** is contained in his description of the 
« one God/* who “ neither in body nor in mind resemblee 
man ” ; and that when he uses polytheistic language, he 


27, 29, S3. 
*/r, 85. 
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ia speaking from the standpoint, not of Knowledge^ but 
of Opinion. 

2. The second theologioal doctrine implied in the frag* 
ments of Xenophanes is that God is uncroated. We 
may fairly draw this inference from the line in which he 
ridicules his countrymen for believing in begotten Gods. 
Aristotle has preserved an oUUr dktuw of the philo- 
sopher to the same effect, “ Those who attribute birth 
to the Gods are not less impious than those who say 
they die ; for it follows in either case that at some time 
or other the Gods are not,” ^ Xenophanes completes as it 
were the already half-drawn circle of the eternity of the 
(jh>dh6ad, repudiating by implication all those primitive 
theogonies, whether Hesiodic or Orplm, tiiat fiHed so large 
a space in the theological literature of Greece, together 
with the unedifying legends they contained — stories of 
cannibalism, mutilation, and tfaeomachies of every kind : 
all such relics of primeval superstition are proscribed by 
Xenophanes, wljen he denies that Gods are bom. They 
are only “ figments of the men of old ” (TrXdafAara 
r&v wpoTipmv).^ 

3. The third }K)int to l>e observed is that Xenoplianes 
implicitly afhniis the morality and truthfulness of God. 
He reprobates Homer and Hesiod for ascribing to the 
Gods whatever is a shame and reproach among men, 
" theft and adultery and mutual deception.” In S|)ecify- 
ing theft, he thinks, no doubt, of Hermes, the patron- 
God of stealing and forswearing,^ himself, as depicted in 
the Homeric Hymn, a God many a quirk, wily in 
counsel, a roblier, a cattle-driver, a captain of thieves, a 
night-watcher, a lurker by the gates.”* The second 
count in Xenophanes’ indictment might be freely illus- 
trated from Epic i>oetry; and of the third we have a 

iL 28, «tr. ; %f. » Od, IS, S96. 

1400^ 5 k. * 1 3 IT. (tvadiiig 

* 1 , 22 . 
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notorious example in the i^irarri, the beguiling of 
Zeus by Hera.^ Whatever the original intention of this 
story may have been, there can be little doubt that it 
had a literal and not a symbolical meaning to the 
majority of Homer’s readers in the time of Xenophanes. 
But the principle which underlies Xenophanes’ censure 
is more important than the censure itself. He clearly 
takes it for granted that the character and conduct of 
the Deity should be such as to furnish an ethical 
standard to mankind. “ It is unnatural and wrong,” he 
seems to say, “ tliat the Gods should be morally inferior 
to ourselves ; they ought to surpass us in virtue as much 
08 they excel us in power; and by following their 
example, we should merit the praise, and not the re- 
proaches of our fellow-men.” Xenophanes is, I believe, 
the earliest Greek writer who demands that the Gods 
shall teach by example, and not merely by precept.^ 

4. The fourth proposition which Xenophanes makes 
about God is that he “ neither in body nor in mind 
resembles man.” It is clear from this and other frag- 
ments that Xenophanes entirely rejected all anthropo- 
j>athic as well as anthropomorphic representations of ttie 
divine nature. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the revolutionary 
character of such a protest. To a Greek it would have 
seemed, I think, at least as revolutionary as the mono- 
theistic doctrine we have seen reason to ascribe to the 
philosopher. If we fully realise the extent to which in 
this respect Xenophanes must have violated the religious 
sentiment of his countrymen, we shall be less disposed 
to question the traditional view that he was a believer 
in the unity of God. 

5. The positive counterpart of Xenophanes’ negation of 

* //. 14. 294if. mciit of religicm, ctonmiU Tide, 

* See p. 6j». For tUe 8igiufio4iice Eknientit of the Seienee cf 
of thiti (leiiieiui in the develop- i. p. 105ff. 
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aDtimpomorphism is contained in the last three fragmente. 
**H6 is all eye, all thouglit, all hearing": ^^exrennore 
doth he abide in the same place, moving not at all ; nor 
doth it beeeem him to go now this way and now that ; 
“ but without toil he directs all things by the purpoiite 
of his mind." TaVen iq their full and literal moaTiing, 
the words of the philosopher imply that fiod is extmided 
in space ; be abides, wc are told, immovably in one spot, 
hcfaring, seeing, and tliiiiking throughout all his frame, 
instead of moving hither and thither and having his 
cognitive and jKnceplive faculties restricted to special 
organs, as is the case with man. The doxographical 
tradition adds some fresh points which enable im to 
define Xenophanes' conception more precisely. We aro^ 
told by Hipi>olytii8 that a<icording to Xenophanes, ** God 
is eternal, and one. and alike in every direction, and 
finite and spheri(«il, and j»ercipient in all his parts " ; * . 
and in Diogenes Laertius we have this account : The | 
being of God is spherical, and l)earB no resemblance to 
man : he se<^ all over and hears all over, hut doen not 
respire”^ The majority of scholars arc agreed that 
Xenoplianes is here expressing dissent from the Pytha- 
gorean doctrine that the Universe is always inhaling and 
exhaling the infinite breath ov void whicii surrounds 
it on every sidc.^ It follows that Xonoplmnes* “one 
God, greatest in heaven and in earth," is just the world 
in which wn* live. As Aristotle puts it, he tunied his 
eyes upon the Universe, and said, “ The one is God."* 

To Xenophanes, the World ' is therefore a visible, 
incarnate God, iKJside whom there is none other. Did 
he conceive of this God as a |>ersonal being ? 

Whatever personality may l)e, it is not synonymous 
with anthropomor|}hism ; and we must lieware of suppos- 
ing that Xmiopbanes ileuied the jiersouality of God 

» 13^ p W6. 2&ff. * See p. 196. 

» ix. 19, * X(i, A 5. 94. 
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simply because be rejected the anthropomorpbio elemeuts 
of the popular religion. There ar^ many expressions in 
his poems which appear to attribute personality to the 
World-God. Even when he is combating the theology 
of Homer, Xenophanes never speaks of God as a philo- 
sophical abstraction, like the “ Being of Parmenides, but 
as a living person, in the fullest sense of the word, pos- 
sessed of a body as well as a soul, seeing, hearing, think- 
ing, and directing all things by the purpose of his mind. 
In the face of such language, which might well have 
exposed the philosopher to the very charge of anthropo- 
morphism which lie brought against the poets, it seems 
to me hazardous to deny that his one and only God was 
to Xenophanes a personal God, in whatever light he may 
appear to us. The truth is that the tendency to 
personify the manifold forces of nature was so deeply 
ingrained, in the Hellenic temperament, that we need 
not 1)6 surprised if Xenophimes connected the idea of 
personality with tliat concept of a single all-embracing, 
all-controlling Power in which he appears to have found 
the true and essential unity of things. For just as 
Greek polytheism was, in part at letist, a deification 
natural forces, so the monotheism of Xenophanes is in 
effect a deification of Nature. God is to him the 

End, and 1>eginiiing of each thing that growes ,* 

Whose selfe no end, nor yet beginning knowes ; 

That hath no eyes to see, nor ears to heare; 

Yet sees, and lieares, and is all-eye, all-eare.” * 

Xenophanes anticiimtos to a certain limited extent 
the curiously personal kind of pantheism which we 
afterwards meet with in the hymn of Cleanthes; and 
thie, together with his jK)lemic against Greek polytheism, 
constitutes his chief claim to be regarded as a religious 
teacher of the Greeka His^ poems contain little or 
^ Qilet Fletcher (quoted by Harrison, Hotoatam in Enutiiih Fotiry p. lOS). 
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nofehiog ftboat ^ relation of God to mao. llie efficacy 
of divination, it is said, be totally denied 
fmiilm mtulit.^ *Ab to prayer, m find nothing iQ 
hie phUosophical fragments; but in the Banquet, he 
makes a si^geetion about the proper objeots of prayer 
erbich is unlike anything in (ireek literature before hie 
time We should pray, Xenophanes wiys, not, as wo 
may suppose the antitliesis to )je, for worldly honours 
and proeperity. but merely for “ power to do that which 
is right."* The note which Xenophanes here strikes 
is often heard in the religious teaching of Socrates and 
Plato. Finally, we owe to Xenophanes a sentiment 
which in its special application to rclipous history 
unconsciously foreshadows the conception of a gradual 
or progressive revelation, through which man’s contimul 
searching after God will Iks rewarded by a deeper 
knowledge of his attribukss and persrtn. “ Not all things 
have the Gods revealed to mortals at the first ; hut in 
course of time by searching men find out a better 
way.” * 

' Cic. <fe Div. i. fi. 

• 1. 15 f. 
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LECTURES X-AND XI 

HERACLITUS 

Heraclitus of Ephesus is unquestionably the most 
remarkable figure among the Greek philosophical 
thinkers until we come to Socrates; and his supposed 
connexion with early Christian theology, through the 
medium of. Stoicism and Philo the Jew, makes it 
incumbent upon us to consider his doctrine in some 
detail. We know little that is certainly authentic 
about his life, or about the influences that moulded 
his mind and character, beyond what may be infen^ed 
from the extant portions of his book. He belonged, 
it would seem, to an ancient and honourable family, the 
members of which claimed descent from the founder 
of Ephesus, and were entrusted with the duty of 
superintending the rites of Demeter in their native 
town.' The senior representative of the house appears 
to have enjoyed the titular distinction of “ king,” in all 
probability a religious designation, like the rex saerortm 
at Home. This title, with its accompanying privileges 
and duties, Heraclitus is said to have surrendered to 
his brother; and Diogenes mentions the fact as an 
illustration of the lofty disdain for which the philosopher 
was noted.® 

Many of the fragments bear witness to the scorn- 
fal antipathy Heraclitus seems to have felt for his 
fellow-men. Like Plato, he disliked iple of 

‘ niog. liaert, ix, 6 , com]>ared • ix. 6 . 
with Strabo xiv. 1. S. 
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democracy in general: bo aaya, **oiie man is 

ten thousand, if ho be the best ” ; * and he objui'gatea 
the Ephesian demociaoy in. iwticular for the baniab*^ 
meat of his friend Herniodorus. '' The Ephesians ought 
to hang themselves, every grown man of them, and 
bequeath their city to beardless boys; forasmuch as 
they have exi)ellod Hermodorus, t!u> worthiest of them 
all, saying, * Let then^ be none among us who is worthiest, 
or if such there be, ha him k' ho elsewhere and among 
others/ *'2 Iferaclitus’ init«inthropy extends beyond 

the circle of his fellow-countrymen. Like liias of 
Priene, the only one of his predecesHors to whom he 
is in the least polite, — Bias, he says, had more of the 
ZoffOH than other men.^ — Heraclitus holds that men are 
“mostly bad:*’ they stulf themselves like l^easts of the 
field ; they are fools and blind, knowing noithei how to 
listen nor bow to si)eak ; like dogs, they bark at those 
they do not know; like asses, they prefer rubbish to 
gold.^ The religious usages of liis countrymen ho strongly 
condemns, such us the worship of images and purification 
through blo<jd.° Nor does he treat the poets and the 
philosophers with more consideration than the pro/anvm 
vtdgm. Homer and Archilochus, we read in one fragment, 
deserve to bo scourged and aist out of the arena.® To 
Hesiod, Xenophanes, and Pythagoras he allows the i^ossea- 
•ion of learning, but not of knowledge/ “ Hesiod,** he 
Bays, “is most men’s teacher. Men think tie knew a 
great deal ; but he knew not even day and night. They 
are one.**® Tlie wisdom of Pythagonis he declares to 
have been thoroughly mischievous. “ Pythagoras, son of 
Mnesarchus, practised investigation more than any other 
man, and constructed a wisdom of his own,** — a private 
and particular wisdom, you^will observe, not the universal 
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a mass of learning and a mass of mischiei” ^ 
Heraclitus acknowledges no obligations to any previous 
thinker: be claims to have arrived at the truth hf 
ihvestigatiug himself — ifietovrov,^ We may 
compare the exhortation of St. Augustine : noli form ire, 
in te ipsim redi ; in interiore homine haHtat veritas? 

The book in which the Ephesian philosopher embodied 
the results of his self-examination was written probably 
in the first decade of the fifth century before Christ* 
It was known to very few of the ancients; but it 
survived till at least the third century A.D., when 
Hippolytus, bishop of Portus Eomanus, made copious 
extracts from it, in order to show that the heretic 
Noetus was a follower of Heraclitus rather than of 
Christ* If we consider the fragments for a moment 
without regard to their doctrinal relationship with one 
another, we must admit that they are almost unique 
in ancient literature for impressiveness and strength. 
Professor Diels has truly said that “ he who once hears 
the sayings of Heraclitus never forgets them for the rest 
of his life.’*® The secret of their power depends partly ' 
on the thought, but also to some extent on the 
Heraclitus is one of those prophetic spirits who as{^ 
to contemplate “ all time and all existence.” As Gomperz 
admirably says, he is for ever building ‘‘ bridges between 
the natural and the spiritual life,” always constructing 
generalisations comprising both realms of human 
knowledge, as it were, with a mighty bow,”^ and, we 
may add, embracing past, present, and future in a single 
comprehensive glance. The style of the surviving 
fragments is not less remarkable. Asyndeton and 
brevity, elaborate balance of clauses, a preference for 
haU-oracular expressions and words, antit^is, oxymoron, 
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and paroiiotiiaeia^ frequent flashes of oauatio irony and 
biting sarcasm — those are some of its principal features ; 
but the one peculiarity which above all others Imids 
distinction to the style of Heraclitus is his constant use 
of powerful and suggestive comparisons, metaphors, and 
images, which are none the less im][>08ing because they 
are occasionally obscure. 

For in spite of the verdict of Professor Diels, %ho 
declares that ‘‘ the philosophy of Heraclitus the obscure 
is by no inmns so obscure as anticpiity and modem times 
uimnimously coniplain,”^ it must Ixj confessecl tliat he is 
only too often enigmatical and tkuk. E\'eu Socmtes, 
we are told, was baffled by the lxH)k. Euripides had 
lent him a copy, and desired one clay to know what ho 
thought of it. Swirates replied : “ Tiie jmrts 1 under- 
stood were splendid ; and I suppose what I failed to 
understand was npleiulid too ; only it would need a Delian 
diver to fathom it.” ® The obscurity of Heraclitus has 
been accounted for on various grounds. Some have 
thought that he deliberately tried to conceiil his meaning 
from the ignorant multitude, wliom tie so heartily 
despised ; others, that the resources of the Greek lungui^^e 
did not as yet allow «bim to express his ideas in simpler 
and less figurative prose. A third consideration is, I 
think, of more importance than either of thescj two. For a 
correct appreciation of tlie Ephoj^ian sage it is of primary 
importance to l>ear in mind that he always re^urds 
himself in the light of a preacher and a prophet. The 
tone of many of the fragments recialls his own description 
of the Sibyl, who “ with frenzied nM>uth, uttering words 
unsmiling, unadorned, and unanointed, reaches with her 
voice throughout a thousand years by reason of the 
GoA”* This firm belief in his prophetic vocation leads 
, perhaps, but ato half-unconsoiously, 
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to clothe his conceptions in oracular and liierophantic garb. 
In one of the fragments he thus writes of Apollo : ** The 
Lord, whose is the oracle at Delphi, neither utters nor 
yet conceals his meaning, but speaks by signs ” 
(crf)fialv€t) ; ^ and elsewhere be remarks that “ Nature 
loves to hide herself.” ^ By these august examples 
Heraclitus intends, no doubt, to justify the veil of 
symbolism that half conceals and half reveals the message 
he is charged with to mankind. 

The particular kind of condemnation passed by 
Heraclitus on his fellow-men, philosophers and laity alike, 
implies that he was himself, according to his own belief, 
the possessor of some hitherto unsuspected truth, the half- 
inspired vehicle, we might almost say, of a new revelation 
about man and nature, a I’evelation, too, which mere 
investigation and research are powerless both to discover 
and to comprehend. It is said that Heraclitus in his 
youth professed to know nothing, but declared himself 
omniscient after he became a man.® If the story is true, 
— and Heraclitus invariably speaks with an air of conscious 
and assured omniscience, — ^it would seem to point to a 
sudden intellectual discovery or illumination, analogous to 
those moral and religious illuminations of which Professor 
James, in his Varieties of Religi&iis Experience, has collected 
so many curious examples. In any case, whether 
Heraclitus saw the truth in a sudden flash of inspiratioii 
or otherwise, he is profoundly convinced that he hmMiEA 
it; find of this tnith, whatever it may have beei^: hi 
claims to bo the prophol. 

The exordium of Hei'aclitus* book has been preserved, 
and forms the natural starting-point of our discussion. 
The first sentence is as follows: 

^ Having hearkened not unto me, but to the it ia wise to 

ocmfeaa that all things are one.” ^ ^ 

Sl. 

* Diog. Laert ix. 5. 
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l%e second is to Uiis effect : 

^ This Logm is always existent, but men fail to understand it both 
before they have heaid it and when they have heard it for the ftfit 
Ume. For although all things happcui through this Xogfot, men 
eeeih as if they had no acquaintance with it when they make 
ac%«iamtance with such works and words as 1 expound, dividing 
ea^ thing according to its natun'!, and explaining how it realty ie. 
The rest of mankind that is, presumably, all except Ileraclittts — 
**are unconscious of what they do when awake, just as they forget 
what they do when aske[>/' ^ 

What is thin 1 jO(jo$ of which Honiclitus here and elfie 
where 8i>eak8? That i» the first and most imjx»rtaut 
question with which we have Uy deal. You will observe, 
to iM^in with, that Heraclitus expressly distinguishes 
between the Xo/;o« and himself — “ Iniving hetirkenod not 
to me, but to the i.e, ** it is not 1 , Heraclitus, who 

speak, but the LenjosAn or through me: I am the mouth- 
piece of the Zer/ofi, and that is why 1 c ull on you to bear, 
not me, but it.” It has, however, l>een maintained by 
some distinguished scholars that tl*e lAtgoB^ hero and else- 
where in Heraclitus, is nothing but the }>hiloBopher'B own 
argument, treatise, or discourse. So far as concerns the 
first of the fragments, this interpretation would in my 
opini(»n yield a false antithesia There is no real op|)08i* 
tion between an author aud his work : and listen not 
to me but to my * argument,' * disc^ourse/ or ‘ treatise/ ” 
would therefore l>e a singularly weak and vapid intro- 
duction to a book. But the second fragment makes it 
clear, 1 think, that although Heraclitus professes to be 
going to exj^mnd the Z0570S, yet the Logm itself is one 
thing, aud bis cx}K>sition of it another. He asserts in 
the first place that the lA>goB ** always is.” On the theory 
that Log0$ means discourse, this is supposed to mean ^ my 

vermlly meptdl ameiidiition for gtv«n by Fatiri, HerakUU MnhtUi* 
BAypbarHt a w<td« Uhre p. 61 If. 

I sgree with' Bywati^r in pUciag 2. 

niii nsgmeat Smt, for tb« ivMoiii 
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dkcourffe is always true,” “ is true evermore ” ; ^ but truth 
is irrespective of time, and it is not like Heraclitus to 
waste his words. The natural meaning of the phrase is 
that the Logos is eternal, without beginning and without 
end ; and so it was understood by Cleanthes, who echoes 
the sentiment in his Hymn to Zens^^ Consider in the 
second place the substance of Heraclitus* reproof to his 
fellow-men. When they “ make trial of his words,” they 
behave as if they had no expenence {airdpoiai eoUaai) of 
tlie Logos by which all things come to pass. The writer 
clearly implies that his readers have already had an 
opportunity of learning the Logos by experience, and that 
is why he blames them for not understanding the Logos 
before they have heard of it from him. “ They fail to 
understand it both before they have heard it and when 
they have heard it for the first time.” It would be 
absurd to make this a matter of reproach if the Logos is 
merely the philosopher's own discourse ; and indeed the 
whole of the second fragment makes it plain that the 
Logos reveals itself in other ways as well as through the 
spoken word. The lesson, Heraclitus seems to say, is 
present in our daily life and conversation, and he who 
runs may read it ; but men are sunk in spiritual and 
intellectual slumber : they “ know as little, of what they 
are doing when awake as they remember what they ^ 
in sleep.” As he elsewliere complains, “ the multitude 
do not understand the things with which they meet, nor 
when they are tought, do they have knowledge of them, 
although they think they have.” * They are uUable, in 
short, to interpret their own expeiience ; for ** eyes and 
ears are bad witnesses to those who have barbarian souls.” * 
The view that Heraclitus, when he mentions the Logos^ 
is thinking only of his own discourse, will be found stiU 

^ See Burnet, Early Ghreek Pkilo- */r, 6 (reeding oi e'oXXoi). 
soj^y p, 1S8 n. 18. •♦/r. 4. 

* inrO* era ytyv€<r0at Tdrrwr \6yor 

aHr Mrra, v. 21. 
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less applicable to other two passagea wheiti the name 
oocurs in what ap^jeara to be its technical Horaolitean 
sense We read in one fragment that men **aro at 
variance with the Z<v/o/9 which is tlicir most constant 
companion/' ^ and in another, foi* our purjxwies perhaps 
the most important of them all, “ although the Logo^ is 
universal (tow X070U S’ coi'to? (vpov), most men live ns if 
they had a private iutelligcnice of their own/’^ Tt is 
clear that in tlic last of tliese passages X0709 cannot 
possibly meJin the diwourse of Heniclitus. This is so 
strongly felt by one of the supjKU'tenj of that identifica- 
tion that ho prouuuiKHis \oyou to be spurious, and replaces 
it by ^poviuv : but the text is beyiuid suspicion, and we 
shall afterwards find that the universality of the Logon is 
a fundanienUil doctrino of Heraclitus. 

The positive o<mtent of the fragments we have hitherto 
discussed may he expressed in three projjositions. The 
first is that the Logon is eternal — both pre-existent and 
everlasting, like the World-God of Xenophaiiea Se<'.ondly, 
all things bapptm through the Logos — that is to say, giving 
to the word all ” its full significance, all things both in 
the material and in tlie spiritual world. Its authority is 
not confined to Uio sphere of human activities, but it is 
also a cosmic principle, “ common " or “ univer^sal ” (fwva9). 
And, in the third place, the duty of man is to obey this 
universal Logos and so to place himself in hanriouy with 
the rest of nature; but most men, though in daily 
converse with the universal, neither see nor hear it, and 
behave if they had a private intelligence, a sort of 
individual Logos, of their own, distinct and scpiirate from 
that which rules the world. Hie sentiment, “ We ought 
to follow the universal,” is certainly Heraclitean, though 
Heraclitus may not have used the exact words.^ 

^/r. 93 (mdiaf Patin, Z.e. p, 83, u dinpoied toudm 

wUa Dieln, HeraS. ft, 7?, p. iS). the actual worde to Heraclitoa. (X 
32. . It. 91, 93. 

• 3f« hn^$04 rf |wrv . Cf./r. 92. 
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Are we to suppose, then, that the Logos of Heraclitus 
is only a sovereign ordinance or law, which Nature 
invariably obeys, and which man must also follow, if 
he is to play liis appointed part in the economy of 
the world? This is virtually the interpretation given 
by, Heinze, in his instructive tr^tise on the Logos 
doctrine in Greek philosophy.^ It will be remembered, 
however, that in one of the passages already discussed, 
Heraclitus opposes the universal Logos to a sort of 
private intelligence : though the Logos is universal, 
most men act as if they had an intelligence of their 
own.'* From so marked an antithesis we may provision- 
ally infer that the Heraclitean Logos is itself intelligent ; 
and the ipference is supported by two other fragments, 
in which the allusion to the Logos is too obvious to 
be mistaken. There is but one wisdom, to understand 
the knowledge (yi/w/xiyi/) by which all things are steered 
through all.” ^ The Logos^ we have seen, is the power 
through * which all things come to pass, and consequently 
identical with the knowledge that steers all things ; from 
which it follows that the Logos “Imowa” 

The second of the two fragments is not less conclusiva 
** Intelligence ” (to ippoviecv) ‘‘ is common to 

all things. , Those who speak with understanding 
((dp p6ip) * must strongly cleave to that wj^ich ie 
common to all things, even as a city cleaves to law, 
and much more strongly. For all human hHim m 
nurtured by the one^ divine law; for this pnsV|l& 
as much as it will, and suffices for all and has etemthing 
over.” ® It is clear that the one divine law is identical 
with that which is common to all tilings, and ^at which 

^ Hie Lehre vom Logoe (1872) ^ The paronoaiiiiQ* |«ri^ 

p. 28 if. itself su^^ests that rationsiiiy It 

. 12. ** the common.'* 

Cf. Jf«r* 82. t»/r. 91. 

in Heraclitus, is ciotaiiily an 
active force. 
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is conimon to all thmgs, as we have already seen, 
is the Logm. And further^ it is intelligenee whioh, 
according to this pasmge, is common to all things; 
so that we are bound to conclude that Heraclitus’ 
Lo^ is not merely ‘'objective reason/*^ but possesses, 
nay, is itself intelligence, and thinks. We shall meet 
with ample confirmation of this view in later writers; 
meantime let me add one further ][K)int. Since the 
“one dirino, law’* is identical with the we 

may supjx^se that iieracditus regarded the Logc$ as 
divine. 

I have liithorto confined myself to the ipsumma 
verba of Heraclitus, in order, if jamible, to eBcajxj the 
suspicion of having contaminated tlie Herat litean doctrine 
with elements of Stoicism. The result, so far, of our 
inquiry is that the /x)go$ of Heraclitus is virtually 
the divine ieaBon,^ii|^anent_jn imture and 
Aj^nst this view it has sometimcH been urged tliStf 
Xiya^ never in early (Iret^k nuuins reason; but surely 
there is Boraething of a jteiiiio prittcijni in the objection. 
Might not the intro<luction of the usage be due to 
Heraclitus himself ? The only way of determining 
whether he actually so used the word or not, is by 
such a comparative study of the fmgmcnts as. I have 
attempted, and from this it apia^ii's timt the Heraolifiian 
XiSyov, if not exactly synonymous with “ reason/* 
is something whose essential natuj’e is rationality, 
intelligence, or thought. It is another question by 
what English equivalent we sluAild attempt to render 
a word so full of meaning. I am dispos!^ to think 
that if we are forced to select a single term, we 
shall do well to follow the latest editor, Professor 
Diels, and speak of “The Word** mther than of 
“Beason/* Two advantages are gain^ by this trans* 
lation. In the fin t plsfte it 8U(^;e^ to an En^dsh 
’ Tb« pbnuie of Hcriiixe, Lc* fiw 38. 
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tmAer the historical fact of the contmuity of the Lt^os- 
doctrine throughout its whole history on Grecian soil 
from Heraclitus down to Philo, St. John, and Justin 
Martyr. And, in the second place, I think that the 
translation “Word"' does in point of fact bring put 
at least one important feature in Heraclitus’ repre- 
sentation of the Logos. He seems to conceive of it 
as the rational principle, power, or being which speaks 
to men both from without and from within — the 
universal Word which for those who have ears to 
hear is audible botli in nature and in their own hearts,^ 
the voice, in short, of the divine. “ Hearken not unto 
me but to the Logos, and confess that all things are 
one.” Tliere is nothing impossible in such a use of 
the term ‘ X0709 so early as Heraclitus : for thought 
had already been represented by Homer as the language 
of the soul.^ But whatever may be the most appropriate 
rendering of the word in English, the extant fragments 
of Heraclitus make it clear, 1 think, that his Logos 
is a unity, omnipresent, rational, and divine. *‘Prom 
the visible light,” says Clement, “we may perchance 
e8cai)e ; but not from the intelligible : or, in the words 
of Heraclitus, ‘ liow can one escape from tliat which 
never sets ? ’ ” (to pi) Svvop wore wm av XoBot ;).* 

We have next to consider the question whether 
the Logos of Heraclitus is a pimely spiritual essence, 
or a material substance endowed with the property 
of thought. The fragments hitherto examined are 
consistent, so far as whey go, with the incorporeality 
of the Ijogos\ but from other fragments it is dear 
that in Heraclitus* philosophy the spiritual is not 
yet separated from the material. He is still a hylozoist 
in the fullest sense, although he leaves the Milesian 

Of, Schuster, HmMit wm ’ See Her./r. 27, itIUi Byw«ter*s 
p. IS nete. 

* i?. 11. 407, dXX^ iuot raOra 
8(tX4{iiTo Sv|i4f; 
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Uuiikers far behind when he invests the primal 

sobcaanoe not merely with life, but with rationality 

or thought. The particular kind of matter forming 
as it were the lx>dy of the Logo$^^ Heraclitus believes 
to be Fire, It is easy to establish the identihoation 
by comparing some of the fragments in which be 
treats of Fire with others tliat describe the Lo^ 

Fire, he tells us, is “ever-living,” “always was, is, 

and shall be”: and the “ thun derlx)!^ ” — a semi* 
oracular word for tire, afterwards Iwrrowetl hy Clcanthes ^ 
-—steers (omxtfa) all things.* Just so we have 
found that the is eternal, and " pilots all things 
through all” The word “steers,” suggests 

an intelligent heliuHiuan, as we have seen that LogM 
is; and the connexion of intelligence with the dry 
wArm element of fire is attested by the most familiar 
of all the Heraclitean fragments, “the dry soul is 
wisest and best.” * " It is a joy,” he says, “ for souls 

to become wet,”^ ]dainly implying that it is better 
to be dry : “ a man, when he gets drunk, is led by 
a beardless boy, stumbling, understanding not the way 
he goes, because his soul is wet.”* These observations 
of Heraclitiis are in favour of attributing intelligence 
to his world-foriJiing Fire; and later authorities un- 
animously take this view. 1 will ask your attention 
more especially to a very remarkal)le passage in Sextus, 
where the mtionality of the “surrounding element”* 
is declared to have been a dogma of Heraclitus, and 
the identity of the Logos with whis element is clearly 
shown. 

** It ifl the opinion of the philosopher that what suiroimds ns it 
tmtipnal and potseated of intelhgence . . . According to 

* i/jrWM* V. 10. 78* 

20, 28. ^ * i,€n {Kflcording to Henclitot) 

*/¥♦ 74. fire. * 
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H^raditttSy when by meaxia of respiration we draw in this divine 
reason {Bnov Xdyov), our mind begins to act {votpol yiv6/jke$ny. In 
sleep we are sunk in forgetfulness, but intelligence returns when #e 
awake. For during sleep, when the sensory avenues are closed, the 
mind within us is separated from its connexion with the surround- 
ing element, except that the union by means of respiraticm is 
preserved as a sort of root ; and the mind when it has thus been 
separated loses the power of memory twhich it previously had. But 
when we are awake, the mind peeps out again through the avenues 
of sense, as if through windows, and coming into contact with the 
surrounding element, puts on the power of reason (XoytK^i' cVSvcro* 
dvvafAiy),^ Accordingly, just as embers change and become red-hot, 
when placed near the fire, but when separated therefrom, are extin- 
guished, so in like manner the portion of the surrounding element 
which is quartered in our body, becomes all but irrational when it is 
separated, while on the other hand it is rendered homogeneous with 
the whole by being connected therewith through the majority of 
avenues.”* 

It does not appear that Sextus was himself acquainted 
with the work of Homclitus; and here he is following 
the account given by Aenesideinus the Sceptic, who* 
flourished about the Christian era. Some of the iflead 
contained in the extract are certainly later than 
aclitus; but the simile of the glowing embers 
unxnistakeably Heraclitean ring; and the simile ij» 
ingless, if we refuse to allow that the Burrouudin|g^ement 
is rational, Tlie fire we breathe must be permanently 

maintained at a level of active thought sufficient to 
kindle our smouldering reason into a flame ; and thus it 
can only Ih 3 the universal Logos'* the one divine law " 
which suflices for all and has something over.” * 

We conclude, therefore, that the Logos, regarded on 
its material or corporeal aide, is Fire, and that Fire, 
regarded on its spiritual or intellectual side, is the Logos,^ 

intud becomes active. With */r, 91. 
cf. PI. Rep. yi. f»08 £, * Cf. Heiuze, Lc* p. 24, **er ist 

*Bexta8 Kmp. vii 127 tT. It ia materiel} gefasst das roaer, und das 
worth while to contrast with this youer veigmstigt itt der Logos."’ 
posssM the fragment of Pindar dts- 
Qiiaasd on p. 181 . 
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Beariii^ m mind the identity or interchaijip^iiitj of 
two conceptions, let us now attempt t# determine 
the rolationsbip between the LogoB and the Qtnibeeid, 

The are the most important oi HeraclilniS^ 

theological ftagments : ^ 

“ There is but one W ilsdom. It willw and yet wills not to be 
by the name of Zeus/’ ^ 

“This world-order, the Hame in all things, no one of Gods 
or men hro^ made ; but it always was, is, and shall be over- 
living fire, kindled in due measure and extinguished in due 
meesure.” * 

"God is day and night, winter and summer, war and peace, satiety > 
and hunger. But he is changed, ju.st ns fire, when mingled with 
different kinds of incense, is named after the flavour of each.”* 

^ To these fragments should be added the remarks of a 
scholiast on a line of the Iliad, where the Gods are said 
to' pledge one another in golden goblets as they gaze 
upon Troy/ 

" Hehaay it ^ anseSully that the sight of wars should please the 
Go(jbC Bat it. is not uns^uly ; for noble deeds give pleasure. 
Besides, wars and battles appear terrible to us, but to God even 
these are not terrible. For Gesi accoinplisheH all things with a view 
to the harmony of the whole, disjaiiising what is expedient there- 
unto, even as Heraclitus says that to God all thhajs are beautiful ami 
good and right, but men comider eome thiwjH wromj and othere rightl^ 

From these four jiassages, some of wliieh liave given rise 
to a vast amount of controversy, we seem to be justified 
in drawing at least three conclusfOns. The first is, that 
God is one ; the second, that lie is identical with what 
from one point of view is the Logos, find from another, 
File ; and the third conclusion is that God is the unity 
ija which all opposites are reconciled. 

«5. ^ A i. 

B • *Aei. 

•/r. rttding Siaeo‘rep<^ 
witib0leki,JSrf»^. p. 16. 
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Ttmt God IB one, and identical with the £<^08, m$y be 
interred from the first of the fragments I have quoted 
The one Wisdom ” manifestly is the Zoffos, the " thought 
by which all things are steered through all ” ; it wills 
to be called Zeus, because it is the true objective reality 
which men ignorantly worship under that name; on 
the other hand, it rejects the title for the reasons that 
prompted Heraclitus to fall foul of Horner.^ The Zcffos 
has none of the anthropomorphic attributes belonging to 
the Homeric Zeus. At the same time, Heraclitus does 
not refrain from the use of polytheistic language ; * and 
since he regards the One as necessarily also many, it will 
afterwards be shown that his very conception of the 
divine Unjty involves a species of polytheism. 

Clement of Alexandria affirms that ‘‘Heraclitus the 
Ephesian believed Fire to be God.” ® Fire, as we have 
seen, is just the Logos conceived as something material] 
BO that the statement is doubtless true. To M. Bovet, 
indeed, the deification of Fire seeims to be only a 
metaphor */ but historians of philosophy for the most 
part take it seriously. It is therefore incumbent upon 
us to consider for a little the part which is played in 
Heracliteanism by the concept of Fire. In the second 
of the fragments cited above, Heraclitus identifies the 
Cosmos with this element. “ This Cosmos . . . always 
was, is, and shall be ever-living Fire, kindled in due 
measure and extinguished in due measure.” Taken 
strictly, of course, these words involve a contradiction. 
When Fire is extinguished, it must cease to be ; and if it 
ceases to be, we cannot justly say that it always is. But in 
saying that Fire is extinguished, Heraclitus means only that 
it passes into something else ; and we must suppose that 
the other substances into which Fire passes wese declared 
by Heraclitus to be themselves particular forms or iiiatii*^ 

ft 

1X9. • ProCn^ieo p. 5$ Potter. 
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festations of that element In other words, Heraclitus 
maintained that all things are Fire because Fire is trans- 
formed into all things.* Fire, according to Heraclitus, 
is the ever-changing substance to which alone reality 
belongs. The |)ath of change he imIIh the ** way up and 
down.”* Fire sinks through water into ciarlh ; and earth 
rises ^in through water into Fue.*'^ **lt is death to 
souls t<» become water ; it is (loath to water to become 
earth ; yet from mrih is water born, and from water, 
souL”^ Jn tliis ^\ay the different sulistaiices — fire, 
water, and earth ; for Heraclitus seems not to recognise 
a distinctive ckMueiit of air* — arc always consuming and 
being consumed hy one anothcT. What a modem 
physicist ass(*rts to he tlie most im[)ortant lesson taught 
by the discovery of radium, namely, the “mutability of 
matter” and the “ tiansmutation of elements,”® is a 
fundamental jn’ineijdo of lleraclilcauism. The theory of 
immutable eloiiiciits was for the first time formulated 
by Empedocles; in Heraclitus, on the other hand, tlic 
elementary substanecjs are for ever jiassiug into csoch 
other, and upon their perjK*tual interchange dei)end8 the 
life of the Universe*. Kest is only a name for death ; 
like a mixture or posset, we are told, the world would 
decomno.se if it were not continually stirred.’^ We must 
not, hovrever, imagine that there is any tumult in this 
ever-oscillating sea. It is all order or cosmos: the 
elementary Fire is kindled and extinguished in dm 
imamre. The (diservatiou of Heraclitus about tlie Sun 
may be applied to all the warring elements ; “ the Sun 
will not exceed his measures ; or if he does, the Erinyes, 
who are the ministers of Justice, will find him out.”* 

^/n 22. w pmUbly a Stoic faltfincttioa ; 

•/r, 69. m Diclii, /.a. p, 18 «. 

* For detaiia, conmilt Bunict, Le. * Sir Oh ver Lodge in a lectara on 

p. 163 (T. Hadmm and ilt meanitiQt retiortad 

*fr, 68. Sonl is here a hTnonjflD in the Tim$f 6th January 1W4, 
for Fire ; cf. Zeller, Le. p. ’/r. 84. 

• The mentiou of air in /r. 25 */r, 29. 
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The all but unanimous testimony of the ancients from 
Aristotle onwards attributes to Heraclitus the doctrine 
of a final conflagration, in which the element of Fire 
exercises at certain periodic intervals a sole and 
universal sway, only to pass once more upon the down- 
ward path and forge another link in the endless chain 
of worlds. We are told that Heraclitus went so far as 
to define the precise duration of the Great Year at the 
end of which all things return again to Fire, although 
our authorities differ as to the figures, some giving 
18,000 and some 10,800 years.^ How much truth there 
is in these assertions, or whether there is any truth at 
all, is a keenly debated question. It must, I think, be 
allowed that most of the Heraclitean fragments which 
have been thought to refer to a periodic conflagration, 
regaixled simply by themselves and apart from what the 
ancients said about them, are ambiguous and incon- 
clusive. By the kindling and extinction of the ever- 
living Fire,* Heraclitus probably meant the circulation of 
the elements in the existing world ; and the same may 
be said of the sentence, “ For Fire all things are 
exchanged, and Fire for all things, even us wares are 
exchanged for gold and gold for wares.*' ^ A third 
fragment states that “ the sea is poured out and 
measured by the same tale — eV top airov Xoyop — as 
before it became earth**;* that is to say, according to 
Zeller's interpretation,^ when the time is approaching for 
the earth to return into Fire, there is an intermediate 
stage at which it is resolved into precisely the same 
amount of water as it came from when the world b^an. 
If this explanation is correct, the matter is decided once 
for all; but here again the reference may be to the 
passage of earth into water ® in the ordinary course of 

* Diel*, Dox. p. 364*» 6 ff. ; Cen*. ♦/r. 28. 
d6 die nai. IS. 1 1 . Lei p. 690 ». 1. 

•/y. 20, * Heraclitus uses **{iea** for 

*/V. 22. •* water'* ; of. /r. 21. ♦ 
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natum Another interpretation of the fragment is, 
however, possible, Perliapa Heraclitus meant to say 
that the sea is poured out and measured into the same 
Logot ” (i.e. the same Fire), which it was before being 
created.*' ^ According to this view, which appears to me 
very plausible, the philosopher is almost certainly allud- 
ing to the end of the world. A foiuth passage — ** upon 
all things Fire shall c<nno and ju<lge and seize them ** * — 
is supposed by GomjKjiz** to ha decisive; and the future 
tense c^ertainly apjH^urs to refer to a catastrophe still 
to come. We are further told by Hippolytus that the 
words Kopo^, “cnivim^** and ** satiety,” 

were applied by Heraclitus, the one to the formation of 
the world, and the other to its dissolution in Fire.^ It is 
also, I think, ])rohablo that the Avords “satiety” and 
“hunger** ]»oar the same meaning in the theological 
fmgment already quoted.’'^ Nor are there wanting* 
analogies in the rest of Heraclitus* doctrine to the notion 
of W’orlds succeeding one another tlirough eternity. He 
maintiiins that a new sun is (‘reated every morning,® 
This is not a mere symbolical expression : ho means 
that yo8terday*s sun is extinguished at night, and a new 
sun lighted to-day. Why then should not that which 
happens in the case of the sun take ]dace in the history 
of the world itself ? It seems to me <[uite {mssible that 
the imagination of Heraclitus scared to a height from 
which the entire universe, as we set* it now, may have 
appeared to him only a sjKJck upon the eternal ocean of 
change, just as every pirticle which it contains is always 
passing into something else. The world-creating spirit, 
he says, is but a chihi at play ; alwv TraU tVrt 
W€a€t§ueinr V fiaaiXrflf}/ In spite of the word 


* Omittiog yn (with Eu«ebiuiii 
This is Heinxe's explanation {Ij 

p. 1). < 

’ Qmk Tkhik^n i, p. SS6. 


* fr. 24, with Br water’s note, 

p, 226, 

^ ft, 32. 

'/r. 72. 
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TteffCivioPf it is diffi<3ult not to believe that HetAGlitus^ 
when be wrote this sentence, was thinking of Burner’s 
delightful picture of the child building and pulling down 
sand castles on the shore.^ Just so, perhaps, the Eternal 
Spirit makes and unmakes the world. 

It is clear, I think, that some of these passages are 
difficult to explain unless on the hypothesis that Heraclitus, 
like the Stoics, believed in the periodic dissolution of the 
world by Fire. When he declares the present cosmos 
to be uncreated, and therefore by implication eternal, 
we shohld understand what ho says in the light of 
his identification of the cosmos with the “ever-living 
Fire ^ so that the world, notwithstanding the ekpyrom, 
remains eternal ; for if it is Fire now, it will certainly be 
. not less Fire when the eJcpyrosis has arrived. But the 
main reason for ascribing this doctrine to Heraclitus is 
"that nearly all our ancient authorities do so, in particular 
the Stoics, who are not in the least likely to have 
invented the doctrine for themselves, and can hardly 
have derived it from any other source but Hei'aclitos. 
It has been argued that the jKjriodical triumph of Fire 
is incompatible with the statement that Fire is “ kindled 
and extingiiisbed in due mctisure.” In such a case Fire 
clearly takes more than his share, and we should expect 
the ministci*8 of Justice to “ find him out.” But, accord- 
ing to Heraclitus, eucrcuichments of the elements on one 
another are always possible, provided that, as Professor 
Burnet says, “ an encroachment in one direction is 
compensated by a subsequent encroachment in the 
other.” * And if this is so, why should not Fire 
periodically prevail altogether, so long as its undivided 
rule is precedeti or followed by the sole dominion of one 
of the other elements? A theory of this sort was 

^ //. lli. $02 ff. So also Beruays, himself ar^eii strongly against 
Ot$, Ahk, i. M. aiK^ribing uie tipyrwi* doctrine 

20. to Heraelitui», 

p. 102. Professor Barnet 
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appan^tly held by those Stoics who asserted that the 
worldiis destroyed at certain intervals by water as well 
as by fire ; ^ and Heraclitus may have looked on the tint* 
versal conflagration itself as a compensatory encroachment 
on the part of Fire for the previous encroachment on the 
part of water, which, according to the “ way up and down,*' 
must necessarily precede the univtirsal conflagration,* 

If we accept this view, the Godhead in Heraclitus is 
the creative Power or Substance which at definite 
intervals evolves itself into a world, and in course of 
time absorbs all things again. So long as the world 
endures, the ceastdess n)Uition of the ^dements is always 
reproducing in detail throughout the wlnde domain of 
nature identically the process by which tlio world as a 
whole is created and (le8troye<l. The universe itself, as 
well as each individual part of it, must traverse the 
“upward and downwanl road.*' Put the upward and 
downward road, Heraclitus insists, is one and tho same 
(0809 av(0 /tedro) ftui Ka\ murti ) ; ® and we have finally to 
consider the Godhead as the ultimate harmony transcend- 
ing this and every other opjwsition. 

To Heraclitus, the world is one gigantic battle-field of 
adverse powers for ever waging internecine feud, “ Thou 
shouldest know,’' he says, ‘‘that war is universal”; 
“everything happens through strife”; “war is the 
father of all and the king of all.”* Homer is to be 
censured for praying that Strife might perish from among 
Gods and men ; for without it the universe would pass 
away.® The doctrine of flux — iravra pit — is only another 
way of expressing this universal warfare. Nowhere 
is there anything that abides: the world is one vast 
sea of never-ending motion. “The Si^n is new eveiy 
day”* “Into the same river you cannot step twieei”^ 

* See Petrton on deantlief, /r. *fr, 62, 16, 44. 

24. • ^ft, 46, md Bywater ad 

» cf. /r. 23, fK 228, stove. •/r. 62. ; 
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The influence of this doctrine may be traced in most 
of the great thinkers of antiquity after Heraclitus ; and 
to the |x)pular imagination it appealed much more than 
any other part of bis philosophy. It is the earliest 
philosophical doctrine which had the honour to be 
parodied upon the comic stage.^ In Heraclitus himself, 
however, the last word is not multiplicity or discord, but 
unity and harmony. A noteworthy passage of Philo 
represents the unity of opposites as the corner-stone of 
Heracliteanism. “That which is made up of both the 
opposites is one, and when this one is dissected the 
opposites are brought to light. Is not this what the 
Greeks say their great and celebrated Heraclitus put in 
the front of his philosophy as its sum and substance, and 
boasted of as a new discovery.” ^ Opposites, says Professor 
Burnet, are in Heraclitus nothing but “ the two faces of 
the fire which is the thought that rules the world.'^® 
This, then, would seem to be the revelation of which 
Heraclitus considered himself the prophet ; and be 
virtually announces it in the opening sentence of his 
book — “ having hearkened not to me, but to the logas^ 
it is wise to confess that all thmgs arc one** “The 
hidden harmony,” he says, “ is l)etter than the visible.” * 
Men do not perceive this harmony, and hence they go 
astray. “ They do not understand how that which is 
discordant is concordant with itself : as with the bow and 
the lyre, so with the world ; it is the tension of opposing 
forces that makes the structure one.” ^ “ Opposition,” we 

are told, “ is cooperation ” (to avri^ovp avfKf>ip€i) : “ the 
fairest harmony results from differences ” : “ were there 
no higher and lower notes in music, there could be no 

\Kokharmus, /r. 170. 12-lS */.c. y-HS. 

KaiWi. See the e.\treruely inter- *fr, 47. 

eatiiig dbcuasion in Bernays, Gts. ®/r. 45 (reading iraXirroros) ; cf. 

U p. r09 ff. m 

rtr. du\ imer, 43 (quoted 
by By water on/r. 
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harmony at all/*^ The interchange of opposites with 
one another is itself a proof that they are only different 
manifestations of the same thing.* The gist of the 
whole matter is contained in the sentence : “ Join together 
that which is whole and that which is not whole, that 
which agrees and that which disagrees, the concordant 
and the discordant : from all cojm.s one and from one 
CKmes all (ix irdvronv teal ecus' Tracra).* Now what 
is this One which is'^at the 8i:imc time many? What 
is this Harmony vvliich comprenends all opposites ? 
Heraclitus himself gives the answer clearly in two ot 
the fragments already quoted. ** It is God who is day 
and night, winter and summer, war and peace, satiety 
and hunger.” * To God all things are beautiful and 
good and right ; but men consider some things wrong, 
and others right.” In his Intellectual Sydem of the 
Universe, Cudworth speaks of God as “ reconciling all the 
Variety and Contrariety of things in the Universe into 
One most Admirable and Lovely Harmony.”® This is 
precisely what is involved in Heraclitus' view of the 
Godhead. 

To sum up. In Heraclitus the throe conceptions, Logos, 
Fire, and God, are fundamentally the same, llegarded 
as the Logos, (lod is the omnipresent Wisdom by which 
all things are steered ; regardcil in his j physical or 
material asjiect, that is to say, as Fire, he is the substance 
which creates, sustains, and iu the end perhajm reabsorbs 
into himself the w(jrld ; and iu lK)tli of these aspects at 
once, he is the ever-changing and yet fur ever changeless 
unity in which all multiplicity inheres. 4k rrdvrssv ip 
KoX 4^ ipo^ TTupTa — the One is All and the All is one." 

It is usual to call Heraclitus a pantheist ; and so, no 
doubt,' he was. But pantheism is a notoriously elastic 

40, * On the lae&niiig of nbfHn mid 
’/r. 78, p. 337, beluw. • \ifiM nee kbore, p. 338. 

*/r. 69. */r. 61. 

•p. 307. 
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word; and the pantheism of Heraclitus is altogether 
different from that of Xenophanes. The World-God of 
Xenophanes we saw to have been a wholly unmoved 
and undifferentiated One. To Heraclitus, on the other 
|iand, multiplicity and motion are essential to the very 
idea of the Unity which he identifies with God. The 
consequence is that his pantheism is everywhere full of 
life and animation ; it is, in fact, a kind of panzoism. He 
is said to have declared that all things are full of souls 
and spirits” {haifioves:)} In the theology of Heraclitus 
it would seem as if the divinity that belongs to the 
etenml being is distributed among the kaleidoscopic suc- 
cession of ever-fleeting forms in which that being reveals 
itself to our senses. Ancient Greek pantheism frequently 
contrived *to make room for the Gods of the popular 
religion by regarding them as diflerent aspects of the 
World-God ; but the multiplicity in unity, which is the 
most characteristic feature of Heraclitoanism, seems not 
only to sanction, but to necessitate a plurality of potencies, 
each of which is only a passing form of the eternal One. 
Some such doctrine is apparently contained in the obscure 
and much debated sentence : " God is . . . changed, just 
as fire, when mingled with different kinds pf incense, is 
named according to the flavour of each.”® It was a 
favourite theory of the Stoics that numina Bunt nomina : 
.God is called by various names according to the different 
kinds of matter through which he passes. The fragment 
just quoted makes it probable that here, as elsewhere, 
Stoicism was indebted to Heraclitus. 

So much, then, for the doctrine of the LogoB as it 
appears in the philosophy of its founder. It remains to 
consider the ethical and eschatological ideas to which 
Hemclitus gives expi'ession in the surviving fragments of 
his book. The theoretical basis of Heraclitean ethics is 

* Diog, resort, ii. 7 ; cf. p. 1S5, */ir. S6, p. 225, alK)ri?. 

tbove. 
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tbe doctrine that man’s soul is naturally one with the uni* 
irersal logos. The Logos, we have seen, is the divine Fire : 
and in the human soul, to quote the words of Zeller, ** the 
divine Fire has preserved itself in its purer form. . . . 
The purer this Fire, the more perfect the soul.” ^ Sextinj 
Empiricus, in the passage already cjuoted,* brings out 
very clearly the connexiou l>etween the human and the 
divine reason ; and it is still more definitely aflinned in 
a remarkable couplet attributed to Epicharmus, though 
in retility dating from the end of the fifth century B.a 
“ Man has reason, and so too has Go<l ; but man’s reason 
is derived from the divine.”^ The famous saying of 
Heraclitus, €ti/6pii)irq> Salfieav, often supposed to 

mean ” man’s character is bis fate,” is probably an as8er« 
tion of the divinity of the soul ; * and that which makes 
the soul divine is just its unity with the I^ogos. In 
action, therefore, as well as in thought and word, our aim 
should be to recognise and fulfil this unity. Most men 
ignore it altogether, and follow an imaginary wisdom of 
their own/* In a word, our duty is to follow the uni- 
versal : Sel €7r€<T0at 

It is ix)88ib]e, perhaps, to form a rough idea of the 
way in wdiich Heraclitus may have applied this principle 
in detail. We have frequently seen that the admini- 
stration of the Logos throughout the world is always 
according to measure or law. The ever-living Fire ii 
kindled and extinguished in due metisure ; and the Sun 
may not exceed his measures. The s^imo principle. 
Heraclitus holds, should rule among mankind lx>th in 
private and in public life. — that is, the 

violation of measure, — must be extinguislied more than 

> I.C. p. 704 f. fur ^aXfMr,fr. 97. PluUrcli uttd«r 

> See p. triS. Ntood the wordM in tUk neuiie ; m 

•Dieli* i. p. 98, § 57. Tina i« BywAier tut lo(\ 

pcrliepe the oldeat rea’renre in ^/r. 92. 

Uieek litentnre to HerMli' oa' <]«C' p, 219. Cf. the Pjrthe 

trine of the Logos. i gorean precept ** follow God.** 

121. For Ifiot cf. fr, 96, and 
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a eonflagration.” * Human laws are nourished by fche 
law divine ; and hence “ the people should fight for the 
law as for a tower.” ^ But the Logos does not merely set 
the example of moderation and law^abidingness : it is also 
in itself a harmony, and what is more, a harmony that 
results from discord. From this point of view, we may 
perhaps be said to “ follow bhe universal ” when we 
recognise that pain and evil are the necessary and 
inseparable concomitants of good in human life : a state 
of mind productive of patience and resignation. “ It is 
not good for men to get all that they desire. Sickness 
makes health pleasant and good, hunger satiety, weariness 
rest” ® Heraclitus would have agreed with the words of 
Browning — 

“ Type needs antitype : 

As night needs day, as shine needs shade, so good 
Needs evil : how were pity understood 
Unless by pain?” ^ 

We are to remember that from the highest standpoint 
there is nothing but order and beauty. " To God all 
things are beautiful and good and right ” : “ God accom- 
plishes all things with a view to the harmony of the 
whole.” I have already pointed out how this profoimdly 
religious sentiment is illustrated by the drama of 
Sophocles; hut the highest expression of it in Giwk 
literature is the Ilymn to Zeus which Cleanthes composed 
under the immediate inspiration of Heraclitus' book. 

“ Nay, but thou knowent to make crooked straight ; 

Chaos to thee is order : in thine eyes 
The unloved is lovely, who didst harmonise 
Things evil with things good, tliat there should be 
One Word through all things everlastingly.”* 


*/r, 103. •* FrancU FurmL 

•A* 100, • V. 18 ff. 
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Nathixig could be more chaiucteristically Heraclitean than 
these lines. But perhaps the chief significance of 
Heraclitus* exhortation to ** follow the universal ” lies in 
the protest which it makes against individualism of every 
kinci In the woixis of Alois Batiu, there is no such 
thing as a pennanent ego in Heraclitus, The human soul, 
as a portion of tlic one rational life, without any 
independent existence of its own, is (exposed to the 
universal process of (‘liauge. And thus it appeal's as if 
Heraclitus, with his characteristic tendency to express a 
variety of meanings by a single word, desired to indicate 
the irreconcilable antagonism between himself and all 
other teachers, tlie entire idiosyncrasy of his doctrine, in 
other words, his denial of the ego, by the very words with 
which he begins his book : ‘ Liskm not unto me, Init to 
the Logos : ovtc c/^eu, a\Xa tou X^ou.* ** ^ 

Tlie eschatological fragments of Hertielitus are, if any- 
thing, more obscure than the others, and have been inter- 
preted in ail intinito variety of ways.^ “ Like a light in 
the night-season,** Heraclitus says, “man is kindleii and 
extinguished.*’ * Several of the fragments seem, never- 
theless, to imply that the soul still exists after death ; xuid 
of these the majority have a prima faeie connexion with 
Orphism. “ The living and the dead, the waking and the 
sleeping, the young and the okl are the same ; for the latter 
when they have changed are the former, and the former 
when they have changed are tlie latter.** * This is the view 
which Plato afterwards develoixid in his so-called cyclical 
proot of immortality ; ** and one of the analogies on wliicb 
Plato relies, that of sleeping and waking, is apjwirently 
suggested by Heraclitus. The theory that the living are 
bom from the dead Plato describes as an old-world story 

> u, p. 100. 77. 

* Skuae of the different interpreU- */r, 7S. 

ttonstre enumerated by 8ch;;^fer, Vk ^ Plvattd, 71 C ff. 

4* Bet MU SpJtesm, tUi, 
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i^oKam X0709)/ a phrase by which he sometimes refers 
to the Orphic doctrines ; nor is there any doubt that the 
theory is Orphic.^ The curious statement about souls 
retaining the sense of smell in Hades ^ probably comes 
from the same source. According to Plato, some 
pleasures are ‘‘ pure,” and others “ impure.” Most of the 
bodily pleasures, he maintains, are impure, but the 
pleasures of smell belong to the other class. Now we 
have seen that “ purity ” and “ impurity ” are character- 
istically Orphic ideas ; and I have elsewhere conjectured ^ 
tliat Plato’s whole theory of pure and impure pleasures 
is suggested by the Orphic belief that whatever is con- 
taminated by the body is impure. If this is so, the 
reason wh^ “ souls smell in Hades ” is because they are 
no longer imprisoned in the body. Pure souls may be 
expected to enjoy pure pleasures. Another fragmenit 
seems to connect the final conflagi^on with the Orphic 
doctrine of a judgment hereafterT In the enigmatieal ' 
saying, “ immortal mortals, mortal immortals, living the 
immortals’ death, and dying the immortals' life,”® we 
may recognise, perhaj)S, the familiar conception of the 
l>ody as the sepulchre of the soul. Some of the ancients, 
at least, understood the fragment in this sense ; for it is 
thus paraphrased by Sextus : “ Both living and dying are 
present in our life and in our death ; for when we live, 
our souls are dead and buried in us, and when we die, 
our souls revive and live.” ^ There remains the prediction 
that certain of those who have died will arise again to 
be “ guardians of the quick and the dead.” ® Hippolytus, 
more mio, sees in this an obvious reference to the doctrine 
of a iKKlily resurrection; but Heraclitus is no doubt 
thinking of the departed spirits of the golden age who are 
said by Hesiod to keep watch over mortal men. Accord- 

» 70 C, ® ft, 2C \ cC perhaps US, 122. 

« S«e p. 106. 4 Vr. 67. 

» fr, 38, ’ /Vr/A. iii. 280. Of. ft. 77 m«bi. 

* Plito, Rtf. ix. 681 B n. •/#*. 128. 
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ing to Professor Diels, however, there is also an allusion 
to the ritual of the Orphic mysteries. 

If these fragments express what Heraclitus himself 
believed, and not rather certoin views which he is 
combating,^ we must allow, 1 think, that his escbato* 
logical beliefs can liardly be reconciled with the rest of 
his philosophy. To the recurrent cycle of life and death 
a certain analogy might possibly be found in the life- 
history of the world, altoimating between the evolution 
of things from Hn*, and their resolution into fiitJ again. 
But for the doctrine of individurJ immortality there is no 
room in Heracditua, Hceing that lie virtually denies the 
persistence of 11 h 3 individual even during life. Nor do 
we find any other indic4ition« throughout the fragments 
of sympathy with Orphism. On the contrary, Heraclitus 
speaks with contempt of “ night-roamers, inagians, 
liaccbanals, wine- vat^^estesses and initiates,” and declares 
that *'men are sacrilegiously initiated into the mysteries 
that prevail among them.” ® But in any caise, whether 
Heraclitus believed in immortality or not, his imjKirtanoe 
in the history of religion depends entirely on his dc>ctrine 
of the Iamjos. In Heracjlitus the Logos, as we have seen, 
is Gotl, and identical with the ever-living Fire which is 
the world. By tJic Stoics the Hemclitean concept of 
Logos was further elalmrated, hut the elements of 
pantheism and materialism still remained. Fmm the 
Stoics the doctrine passed to Philo, who under Platonic 
influence clearly separates the Jahjuh from the supreme 
God, letting pantheism give place to theism. At the 
same time the Iahjos is frequently personified and de- 
scribed in tonne which, us Mr. Purves remarks, ** often 
bear striking resemblance to New Testament descriptions 
of Christ.” * To quote a few among many such chaiuc- 

’ UtruH. p. 16 «. * the Dibit, .rt. “ Logoa," 

* Of. PMta, Le. ji. 18 ft • p. I Sr-.. 

*ft. 134, 135. Cf. The U iftlmn 
^Sehmdn 12. « ; 14. 38. 
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terisations, the Logos, in Philo, is the Divine Word, the 
first-bom son of God, the image of God, God's vice- 
gerent in the world, his prophet and interpreter, the 
high-priest who intercedes with God for the whole world, 
the intermediary between God and man, himself partak- 
ing at once of the nature of both.^ Then came the great 
and decisive step, for which the teaching of post- 
Aristotelian i}hilo8opliy ill Greece had itself prepared 
the way, by its ever-increasing disposition to personify 
the ethical ideal. The link between Greek philosophy 
and Christian thought was once for all established by 
the author of the Fourth Gospel when he proclaimed that 
the Logos had become incarnate in Jesus Christ, o \070v 
eyivero Kal icrK^vaxrev ip ^filv ; “ the Word 
became flesh and dwelt among us.” ^ In his lectures on 
Christian mysticism, Mr. Inge, on the strength of 
passage of Amelius quoted in E^qsebius,^ hazards the 
suggestion that “the apostle, writing at Ephesus,” de- 
liberately refers in his prologue to the “lofty doctrine 
of the great Ephesian idealist.”^ We can hardly make 
sure of this ; but at all events it is Heraclitus' doctrine 
of the Logos which made him be counted among the 
“ Christians before Christ,” “ They who have lived 
in conqiany with Logos {fierh \oyov)*' says Justin 
Martyr, “are Christians, even if they were accounted 
atheists. And such, among the Greeks, were Socrates 
and Heraclitus.”"* 

' Hcinxo, I.c. i)p. 204-297. * p. 47 «. Cf. Korden, AiUike 

* St, John i. 14. Kunstprosa ii. p, 478. 

• Prarp, E\\ xi. 19. ® Apol, i. 46. 



TECTURE XII 

FROM PARMENIDES TO ANAXAGORAS 

Parmenides of Elea is the first of the philosophers whom 
we have to discuss to-day. According to what ap|>ear8 
to be the trustworthy evidence of Plato, he lived from 
abont 515 to 449 n.c. or later. ^ Hy the ancients he 
was said to have been (lie disciple of Xenophanes; and 
his philosophy is most readily understood as a meta- 
physical development of Xenophanes’ doctrine of the one 
God, who is the world. 

The j)oem in which I'armenides \infol<ls his theory of 
nature falls into two divisions, the former of wliich ho 
calls the *Hi*ustworthy discourse, the thought al)OUt truth,”* 
whereas the latter is a “ wholly untrustworthy road,” • 
containing the opinions of mortals, wherein is no true 
belief.” ^ Historians of philosophy are far from agreed as 
to the value which Pannenid<5S himself atta(.!hed to his 
** Way of Opinion ” ; but in the face of such emphatic 
statements it seems impossible Uy regard it as other- 
wise than illusory and false, whatever may have been 
his motive in building a house u]»on the sands. “ From 
this point onwards,” he says, when about to pass to 
the second section of his poem, “learn the opinions 
of mortals, and give ear to the deceptive array of my 
verses.” ^ 

The so-called “ Philosophy of Opinion,” in which 

/ 

tbs diiciisiioii in i >anietf */r. 4. 6 {tmding Tui^av€t9ia}» 
l,c. p. ISO. */r, 1. 30 ; cf. 3. H f. 
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Parmenides traced the origin o! things to light and 
Darkness, was by no means destitute of theological con- 
ceptions. We read of a Goddess or Daemon throned in 
the centre of the world and “ steering the course of all ” 
— Baifuov fj Trdvra Kv^epva} This Daemon, whom 
Parmenides called variously Justice,” “ Necessity,” and 
the “ Key-bearer,” is the mother of Eros, the oldest of 
the Gods, and “ sends souls at one time out of the visible 
into the invisible, and at another time back again from 
ihe invisible into the visible.” ^ It is obvious that we are 
liere on Orphic and Pythagorean ground ; and indeed one 
)f the theories about the second part of Parmenides’ poem 
is that it is “ nothing but a summary of contemporary 
Pythagorean cosmology.” ^ However this may be, if we 
would understand what Parmenides himself believed, we 
must “restrain our thoughts from this way of inquiry, 
sonsidering only the path of Knowledge, which alone can! - 
guide us to the Truth. 

According to the “Way of Truth,” the belief in 
generation, multiplicity, and change is but a delusive 
road on which “mortals that know nothing wander to 
and fro, facing both ways at once; for utter helpless- 
ness directs the wandering thought in their breasts: 
deaf at once and blind, they are swept along in stupe- 
fied bewilderment, undiscriminating tribes who think 
that * to be ’ and * not to be * are the same and not the 
same, and that everything returns upon itself ” (rrdprmv 
Si iraXlvTpoTTo^ cVti K€Kev0o<i)} In such vigorous 
language does Parmenides denounce the Heroclitean 
doctrine of the “ upward and downward path ” on which 
all things are for ever travelling. In the view of 
Parmenides, that which he calls “ not-being ” is not, tok 
it can neither be thought nor named ; generation and 

'/r. 11 8, , ^ Bumet, /.«. p, 197. 

« Dwla* i. p. in, § 37 (cf, fr. 1. *fr, 1. 83, 

14 j 10, 6) ; »l8o/r. 13, •/r. 6, 4 If, wH^orm\, 
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destruetion, movement and change, are empty words; 
reality there is none but Beiug.^ 

Being, according to Parmenides, is a single uncreated 
and imperishable whole, immovable and changeless. It 
never was nor shall be, but only Parmenides* 

further specifications of the concept show that he 
regarded Being as a nmteriiil substance. Ho declares 
it to be continuous and indivisible ; for it is uniform 
throughout, and tliere is no more of it in one part 
than in another, but everything is full of it, and Being 
is everywhere in contact with itself. It is, moreover, 
finite and not infinite, eciually joised from the centre 
on every side, resembling the mass of a woll-i-ounded 
sphere.* Several of these characterisations appear to 
have been suggested by Xenophanes’ description of the 
World-god, ever abiding in the same place and moving 
not at all ” ; but it is important to observe that Par* 
menides nowhere assigns to Being any kind of psychical 
attribute or function. Coin|>ared with the World-god 
of Xenophanes, “ all-eye, all-mind, all-1 icaring,” the Being 
of Parmenides appears to be only a motionless corporeal 
plenum^ It has consequently been field that, so far 
from being the “ father of idealism,” Parmenides may 
more truly lie called the “father of materialism,” since 
" all materialism depends upon his view of reality.” * 
At the same time, though the reality in which he 
believes is clearly something material, it is not appte* 
bended by the senses, but only by thought ; * it is the 
changeless unity which is hidden from us by the de- 
ceptive ap}^rance of plurality and change. To this 
extoit the philosophy of Parmenides has affinities with 
idealism ; nor would Plato have venerated him so highly 
if be had l>eeu a materialist in the same s<mBc as, for 

' ft. 4. 5 ff. ; 8. 8 f., 88 ir. , < Burnet, U. ii. 184 f. 

Vr. 8. 8 ‘A. 1. 86 ft ; ef. 8. 84. 
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example, Democritus. For the student of theological 
ideas, however, Parmenides and his successors in the 
Eleatic school are of little or no importance. « The con- 
cept of Qod disappears for them in that of Being. 

On the one hand, therefore, we have Heraclitus and 
his followers, who emphatically assert that the real is 
always changing ; and, on the other hand, Parmenides 
proclaims with not less vehemence that the real is always 
immutably the same. This is the fundamental antithesis 
of pre-Empedoclean philosophy in Greece; and almost 
every philosophical system after Parmenides may be 
regarded as an endeavour to adjust or reconcile the two 
opposing jK)int8 of view. The solution that first recom- 
mended itself to Greek thinkers may be thus expressed. 
They agree with Parmenides that Being, in the strict 
sense of the word, is necessarily uncreated, indestructible, 
and changeless ; and they explain Becoming as the 
combination and separation of those eternal and change- 
less elements which they identify with Being. There is 
no creation out of nothing, and no dissolution into 
nothing; the elements merely unite and fall asundeiv 
In the words of Empedocles, whom we now proceed to, 
cxjnsider, nothing is born or dies ; “ mingling and separa- 
tion of the mingled — that is all ; birth is but a name 
men give to these.” ^ _ 

Empedocles, of Acragas in Sicily, was born in the 
early part of the fifth century before Christ. It is 
unnecessary to dwell upon the reputation he enjoyed 
during his lifetime, or ui)on the manifold legends that 
were afterwards associated with his name ; nor are we 
concerned with the details of his physical doctrine, 
except in so far as they are connected with his theology; 
According to Eiupedocdes, the four roots” of the 
Universe are Fire, Air (or, as he generally calls it, 
Aether), Water, and Earth.^ These elements are uti« 
8; of. 11,12. 
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crated, imperishable, and in themselves unmoved i so 
that, it they are to combine and form a cosmos, it can 
only be by the ojieration ot some iTioving power distinct 
and separate from theinHelves. As soon as philosophy 
abandoned the sUindfKniit of nionisiu, a distmction 
between the ov and the ef o5, the efficient and the 
material cause, becjame inevitable ; and Empedocles is 
the first of the (Ireek philosophers in whom this distinc* 
tion, so im|xutant in the history of theological as well 
as of phil(>sop)n(*al thought, lK)gins l/O api^eiu’. But 
inasmuch as the elements not only unite with one 
another in so-wiiled birth or generation, but also fall 
asunder in death,'* Kini>edocles is not content with a 
single moving cause. Two causes, he l)eIievo8, are 
necessary, the one to aecmuit for the combination, and 
the other to acco\uit for the separation of the elements. 
To supj)Ose that one and the same agent performs both 
functions would be to sacrifice its uniformity and change- 
lessness, and therefore its reality or being ; for changeless- 
iiess, as Parmenides had taught, is an essential attribute 
of that which u. The iK)wer that combines the elements 
into things Euij>edocle8 calls “ l>)ve or “ Friendship '' ; 
the opposite or disintegrating power he designates by 
the name of ‘‘Strife” or “Hatred.” These two rival 
forces contend with one another throughout the whole 
of nature. “ At one time,” says Em}>edocle8, “ all the 
members that fall to the lot of the l>ody are united 
through Love, and then life’s bloom is at its height; 
at another, severed by hateful strife, they wtmder apart 
by tbemselves, where the waves of life are breaking” 
(w€/>l Ploui), “ It is the same with shrubs, with 

fishes in their watery halls, with wild beasts that couch 
in the mountains, and with birds that move on wing/' ^ 
Love and Strife are of course eternal, like the elements 
which they move ; so thaf Empedocles in reality affirms 
Vr. 20. 
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the existence of six uncreated imnciples, Fire, Air, 
Water, and Earth, together with Love and Hatred.^ In 
his own words, ** these and these only are ; but, running 
through each other, they appear as different things at 
different times, although they are always the sama” ^ 

The phenomena which we call birth and death, 
generation and destruction, are therefore, according to 
Empedocles, nothing but the union and separation of fire, 
air, water, and earth under the action respectively of 
Love and of Hatred. He believes, further, that each of 
these two powers alternately prevails over the other. 
The life of the world, as imagined by Empedocles, 
follows a circular course, in which there are four well- 
marked stages. In the circle A BCD, the i:)oint A may 
be taken to represent the period wdien the four elements, 
together with Love, are mingled in one indistinguishable 


A 



c 


A= Period of Unity. AC=Ti'an8ition to Period of Separation. 
0= Period of Separation. OA=TranBition to Period of Unity. 

whole, which Empedocles calls the Sphere. ** Therein, 
are distinguished neither the Sun’s swift limbs, nor yet 
the shaggy strength of Earth, nor the Sea; so firmly 
bound in Harmony’s close canopy stands the rounded 

* Ariiit. Corr, i. 1. S14» •/r. 17. S4 f. ; cf. 21. l$f. : 26. 

16 f. 3E' 
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$ldi6re, rejoicing in exultant lonelinese.” * While the 
eiementB are so completely blended, there can be no 
individual existences of any kind ; nothing but the 
solitary all-ombraeing One. It is in this period that 
1mv& holds undisputed sway, the rival principle being 
temporarily subdu^^d. But in due time Hatred waxes 
strong again within the liiiiba of hhi) Sphere/* * and a 
®^ggle ensues, in the ( uurse of whicli Strife gradually 
gains the upper hand. A tremor lan through the mighty 
mass — “all the limbs of the Ood/* Kmjvodocles says, 
" quaked in succession ** ; ^ and Ihen the elements began 
to separate. Foi a time l/)vo is still satlicdently power- 
ful to keep the disintegration w'ilhin li»uits. Tlie result 
of the conflict between Harmony and Strife is in the 
first instance to create the cosmos ; and when the jxnnt 
B is reached, the ba(.tl(‘ is aj^parently a drawn one, and 
the Universe in its prime. At this stage dissolution and 
decay set in : Hatred encroaches more and more ui>on 
Love, until at the |K)int C the separation of the elements 
is complete, and Iy)ve in turn has yielded the sceptre 
to her rival. Here, again, all individual existence 
ceases; for the elements refuse to combine. In the 
return journey from 0 to A the pr(x*e8s is revenged, Lr)ve 
gaming uj)on Strife until unity is once more reached 
in the Sphere. Such, acconliiig to Em})t‘doolofl, is the 
history of the universe, and it rei^eiits itself at intervals 
throughout eternity. I^ove and Hatred, he says, “were 
aforetime and shall be hereafter ; nor ever, I tliink, shall 
infinite time be emptied of those twain. They prevail 
alternately as the circle comes round, di8ap|>earing before 
each other, and waxing again in their appointed 
turn." ^ 

In this rapid sketch of Empedocles* physical theory I 

27 (retdiiix irep*YvWi'). Tho • fr, 81 . 

Sna It s tynonym for Fi v, *110-113 Stein ; Bielt’/n 16, 

Hsrmony fer Lore. 26. 1 f. 
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liav6 introduced only the minimum of detail which 
seemed to be necessary in order that we may understand 
what he has to say about the Godhead; but the 
Empedoclean doctrine of cycles is itself of no little 
interest in connexion with religious thought. In the 
place, it apparently involves the same kind of 
belief in an aTroKardaraat^; or * “ restoration of 
all things*’ with which we have already met in the 
Orphic religion;' for we may fairly conjecture that, 
when the circle is once fulfilled, the world again pursues 
exactly the same course as in the former aeon ; at all 
events, Empedocles says nothing to indicate that there 
is any change. And, in the second place, inasmuch as 
Empedocles deifies the Sphere,^ we may say that, according 
to his theory, all individual existences are ultimately, 
though only for a time, absorbed in God, much as the 
divine Fire in H(3raclitu8 resumes all things into itself at 
the expiration of each successive period in the history 
of the world. 

We are now in a position to consider the theology of 
Emj)edocle8. The most striking of the theological frag- 
ments are the following : 

** W« cannot bring God nigh to ii», that we should see him with 
our eyes ; nor can we lay hold on him with our hands--the two 
highways by wliich faith enters into the heart of man.”* 

“ For he is not provided with a human head upon his limbs ; two 
branches do not spring from his shoulders : he has no feet, no swift 
knees, no hairy members : is only a sacred and unutterable mind 
shooting with swift thoughts through all the world (dXXii 
«cai aBitnf^aros tirXrro povrois ’ (ftpoprltn k 6<r pop Birapra ttardunrowo 
Bojoip).* 


The second of these remarkable fragments appears to 
be inspired by Xenophanes’ account of the “ one God,^* 

> Seep. 109. m. 

*/T, m. 
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neither in body nor in mind resembling man, ruling the 
univeree merely by thought; and we are tempted to 
suppoee that Empedocles is here thinking of the Sphere- 
Gk)d, the nearest parallel in his philosophy to the World- 
God of the Colophonian. This explanation has been 
offered both in antiquity and in modern times ; ^ but the 
last two verses — “ a sacred and ineffable mind shooting 
with swift thoughts through all the world ” — cannot easily 
be understood of that temporary union of the elements 
which is necessarily dissolved in the formation of the 
cosmos. We are told by Ammonius, to whom we owe 
the longer of the two fragments, that the poet was 
referring primarily to Apollo, though secondarily also to 
the divine nature as a whole; and this interpretation, 
which Zeller and Diels uphold, appeiirs more likely to be 
correct.* Greek religious thought, as we have already 
seen, naturally tended to spiritualise Apollo. In 
Empedocles this impulse may have been exceptionally 
strong; for he was firmly assured of his prophetic 
vocation, and Apollo was the God of prophecy. At all 
events we have in these lines a more explicit assertion 
of the spiritual nature of God tiiaii we have hitherto 
found in Greek philosophy. 

Among other compounds of the elements we hear of 
certain ** long-lived Gods " {d€ol created and 

perishable, destined to suffer dissolution at the end 
of every Great Year, when the elements are fused or 
separate by Love or Strife. In Anaximander, as I 
have already remarked, the ‘'created Gods" are to be 
identified with the “innumerable worlds";* but the 
“long-lived Gods" of Empedocles seem to be those of 
ordinary Greek polytheism,* interpreted in the light of 

* Sm Dial*, /n 2S ; and cf. 21. 12 ; cf. 2$. 8. 

Kantteii, JBn^. Carmim p. 505, * See p. 187. 

and Bimie^ I.e. p. 269. * * Cf. Zeller, /.e. p. 818. 

‘See Lc. and L p. 157, 

1 28; Zellw^l 2. p. 815 n. 2. 
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liir t henry. Klsf^where Kiiipetlocles calls upon 

Um- Mii = ‘ In aid liioi wliile hn: reveals a good discourse 
itlxnil, ijir hl(‘ss<‘(l ‘ From tins it is dear not only 

iJiat lie treated of tlmologv at some lengtli, ]>ut also 
that lii‘ si‘t }iiiiis(df to ieh»]'ni and ])urify tlie prevailing 
enn(‘f'})(inn of lh(‘ ( oMlimad, as in the passage already 
/j anted ahoul A])olln. Xowhfae. ho\vevor, does lie 
maintain, like X(aio]i}ianes, that <lnd is one ; and a belief 
in the d!vin>‘ unity eannot wall he recenc.iled with the 
]>lnralisnj of Ida jihvsics. 

In ;nlditinii tn the S}.]ierit-( ind and to tlie eretited Gods, 
Kinpedtn ]e^^ also deilied i1k‘ fnur elements, together with 
th(‘ twn rdamait, canoes.' Smue r.f liis Ionic, ]iredecessors 
had abnaijv (nnenivt'd. of tlmir (deinenlarv snlistanees as 
divine ; hut sim e Fmpedneles for the first time tries to 
'^ejKn’ati’ the iiinviie^r caiee fj'om that whieli is moved, it 
is neeessa.iv to imjuiiv whether any luwv t heo](»gi(‘,aI idea 
is involved wiien he aseii!»es disinitv to hove ami Hatred. 
In th(‘ jndgmenl of Aiiriotle, the eone(*])t jnji at which 
Fmpedo<'l<’'> is aimimj, though he fails to urive it adeiuiate 
I'XjiressioM . w that triem(shi]» tije eaust* o';* good, and 
St, rift* tile cause of evil. >-it that in a Maeo* tie \\;is (he 
first to reeogni.^e the (died airi 'hi* }vv d independent 
primdpi(‘.s; f.ir the e,iiu.''<- of L:o<.-i mm-v h“ ih.e (dood, and 
the eair^-^e «'f evil lie* l*.\'d '* I’o lunp('d'.r]e,s, hove is 
(dearly the la’iu’tiet'nt , rnid Hat ini !!m> nuih'voleiit ])Ower : 
he tells of “tlie oj.jglo iie.m"ia.;-l tiUjU'ii of hlaineless 
hov<^” w hei'i'a.v Ins eyiihets fnr “accursed'’ 

and “deadly ” . and in the gold* ’i ;rge. we are tfdd, Love 
reigtied ai-'in*. At the .smie rime, alllinugli hove may 
he r(\ganh‘d as a henignatd Ikaty wl„r mak(‘s war upon 
the prineiplo of Kvil, m* real lasting }»rogres8 is 
elleeted ; for whatevm guunid h.'\e gaiim lu her struggle 

PO. 131. 4. (T, ••■'.Vo'. A 4. a.sVMff. 

' •'>. raj. t. with Ari,''i. -./■ fh'.'A E ‘ a.V ; rf', 17 . 
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will) Hatr(Ml, s1i(’ snrr;Mnlcr it) ('o)n’s<' of liiix' (o lier 

rival. In IhOvM' oiiouiii.-'iaiicos. a irU'd' 'Ji.il iiit(M|,)i'eta- 
tion of nature is i]n]kossinlr , th r (!<»♦•;' appear 

to have reeoL:;iiiHMl any traia* of .h.si-a ('iliicr in the 
structure of the world or in the evolnlitMi of animal life.* 
I have said that EinptMlooIes, for {hr hrst time in tlu‘ 
history of Greek idiilosopljy. makos .n :itlrmpl to se]tarate 
the elfieient from the n.a.lerial ^‘aiise. or, as we (‘’i^i^ht 
rather to ‘-ly, tin* moving: jaiin iph* fr(an that whieh is 
movCil. l)Ut,i tii(‘ st'paration wliieh ]h‘ sr.cta'ods in '‘IVect- 
ino is vei'v fa]' from ('omph'tt*. On tla* one liand, hr 
still coneei^'(^s of hove and llalrtMj as ('e’'p(trea], and ])uts 
them in t.liis respoea, on the saiia' ]«]am' \\i!h 1 he four 
“roots of thin,e:s.”- Some of his ('\pressioiis elearly 
imply that, the moving jiT'ineiples an* ]>hysiea]]y ]'ivsent 
in th(‘ compounds whif'ii they create;’' and otluns ]M‘ove 
not less (dearly t.liat ]M>t]i Fri(‘)ids]ii]i a]id Suite an* 
extended iii spai'C.** Aristotle consetjuent ly hlames 
Empedocles for tn'atin.^ Krimidshi]* as if it, wen^ not 
only an (]fiici(‘nt ])ut. also a material caust* ; “ li(‘ ma.k(‘s 
it part,” says Aristotle, “of tlie mixture*.” ‘‘ And, on tla* 
Ollier hand, (^ac.li of tla* four eleni(*nls, as \\(dl as h«>V(* 
and Hati'ed, are. according to Km]>(‘doc]es, (*ndowed witli 
])erceptive and cognitive* ])oW(‘i. “With earth we sf*e 
earth, witli wat(‘r, wat(‘r, with air, hriidd air, with tiie, 
devastating tin*, with h(>ve, love*, and strite with liaiadnl 
Strife.”*^ It amounts to the same thing when Em]K^{loeles 
deedares Hint “the )>]ood aljout tla* lieait is man’s 
thought”;^ for it is in the Mood, as he snp]>os(*s, that, 
the elements ani most eoinplet ely miiigledA 7'li(‘.^’(‘ eori- 
vsiderations make it (dear that Empe(hK*l('S wa.'-' unahle 
to break with IIhj hvlo/oism of Itis Ionic ]a*edec(‘ss(;rs ; 

* />. 59 virtuallv ilcnif - 1()9. 

yVr. 17 . 27 f. ^ n. 
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but even the imperfect distinction which he draws 
between the active and the passive constituents in the 
formation of the world is a step towards the dualism 
of Anaxaj:5orfiH. 

Emj)edoclcB believes that the mind is entirely de- 
j)endent upon the material BuiwtJinces out of which it is 
(•.orn])Osi^d.' We h^aru from Theophrastus that he tooh 
iKi small pains to devise appropriate ])hy8ical explanations 
for the various types of mental constitution. Those 
persoriH, for example, in whom the elements are blended 
in e<iual or nearly equal pro] Mirt ions, without being too 
far apart, too Hinall, or ton large, Ik* held to be the wisest, 
and HO on.'*^ This is that “ ]>ro]»nrtion,” or \0709 t?}? 
/A/feo)?, as to which Aristotle ]u.‘rtinently asks whether 
EinjiodoeleB meant it to be his ex]>lanation of soul or 
not.® Ilut the truth is that Em])edoeles has no philo- 
HOphical theory of the soul as distinct from the body ; 
and inasmuch as lie thought the elements could them- 
selves ]K‘rceive, h(i must have su]>posod that any kind of 
mixture would have resulted in a soul of some sort or 
other. In jMiint of fact, he not only attributed to jdauts 
intelligeiua;, desire, and feeling, but declared in s(» many 
words that “ all things have wis<lom and ]>artici]*ate in 
thotight.” ^ If we dev(‘lo]> this idai io its logical conclu- 
sion, at the same time remembtning tliat the elements 
are divine, it will land us in jjautheism ; and some have 
maintHained that Kni])edocles was really a ]>antheist. 
Kai'sten <x)nsiders tluj S]»here-god to be only an expression 
for the harmony of the universe, identical with the 
“sacred and unutterable mind slnwiting wnth swift 
thoughts through all the world and ho interprets the 
elements and moving principles as only ]:>articukr aspects 
or embodiments of the universtil mind. By this means 


»/r. 105, loa. lOS. 100. Of. # “Thwphr. n. 

Panii. /i. 16 (iu tlu- ‘'Way of ^ rf*- ^<>4, A 4. 408* 20, 

Optttion *'). ♦ ]», 164, § 70; /r. 110.10, 
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he arrives at the conclusion that Einpetlocles’ system is 
an apotheosis of nature — “est, iit ita dicam, naturae 
a’rroBitao'i^ — to be compared with the poetical pantheism 
of Virgil — 

‘Mcuin iiamr|iu‘ ire por oiniics 
* terrasque tractusque maris <'aelumqiie profundniu.'^ 

0 

It is obvious that tlierc are }>aiitheistic elements in 
the philosophy of Empedocles, but Karsten’s view ('.annot 
be upheld unless we are ]>reimred to regard tlie jxKJin 
On Nature as an allegory throughout ; and we have no 
reason to suppose that it was anytiung of the kind. The 
truth is rather that Eni})edocles, though he has flashes 
of insight and inspiration, fails to make his doctrine into 
a consistent and harmonious whole. 

The religious and ethical teaching of Enipcdotles Inis 
ah’eady been touched upon in connexion with Orphisin. 
In the fragments of the poem (yillcMl wo 

meet with most of the loading Or))hic doctrines — such 
as exile from Heaven in consecj nonce of sin, metem- 
psychosis, the duty of abstaining from animal food, and 
finally, when the purification is complete, reunion witli 
the Gods. It cannot be aflirmed that Ernpedoclos did 
anything to clarify or intellectualise the Orphic religion ; 
nor is it possible to reconcile his religious belief in personal 
immortality and pre-existence with his jdiilosojdiical 
doctrine of the combination and He]>aration of the 
elements through Love and Strife. 

We have next to examine *1)10 views of a more 
robust and powerful thinker, Anaxagoras of Clazomcnae, 
about whom Aristotle says that, in declaring Nous to 
be the cause of the cosmos, he is sobriety itself by the 
side of the rambling utterances of his predetM^BSurs.** 
Though somewhat older than Empedocles, Anaxagoras 

* Emp. Carnu i». 391. Cf, pp. * Owfif. if*. 221 f. 

508-606. A Z. 984'' 15 ff. 
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appears to have written and published his book after 
Empedocles' poem was already before the world.^ With 
the name of Anaxagoras are associated two principal 
doctrines — -that of an infinity of original particles or 
seeds, and the far more famous doctrine of a world- 
creating and world-ruling intelligence or Nous. It is 
the second of those concoptions which is of imj)ortance 
for the student of theology ; and I will touch upon 
the first only in so far as may be necessary to enable 
us to understand the doctrine of Nom, 

Anaxagoras agrees with Empedocles in denying aifkv) 
7€i/e<rt9 or creation out of nothing. “ The Greeks,” 
he says, use words wrongly when they apeak of 
generation and destnu'tion : tor nothing is generated 
or de 8 tro 5 'ed, hut there is mingling and separation of 
things that are. They would he right,” he adds, ‘‘if 
they called generation mingling, and destruction separa- 
tion.”* What, Uien, arc tin* uncreated rind indestructible 
subatances out of wlueh tilings are formed ? hhniiedoclea, 
m we have seen, identified them with the four elements 
— fire, air, water, and eartli — and accounted for the 
variety of tilings by saying that. th<‘ proportion of the 
mixture, the Xo7o<? n;? tlitfeis in different 

cases, Bone, for example, is (a»niix»sed of two parts of 
earth, four of tire, one of water, and one of air ; while 
flesh apparently consists of each of the four elements in 
equal amounts.** Anaxagoras, on the other hand, regards 
the (|UHlitatively determined iMxlies as the more original, 
and the Emjicdoclean ^ elements as not loss composite 
than anything elsc^ ; and he accordingly jKistulates an 
infinit^e nuinhor of infinitely various elements, or rather, 
as he calls them, “ seeds ” Let us suppose that 
Emiiedocles and Anaxagoras are utteuipiiug to explain, 
for example, the com]x>sition of a piece of timber. 

* Enip. /t\ ee ; m* also Dieln* 
i. p. 166, § 73. 


» Met. A 0. m* n f. 

n. 
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Empedoclen would say that timber is ouo particular com- 
bination of fire, air, water, and earth ; while Anaxagord43 
would say that it results from the union of a number 
of seeds or particles of timber; but at the same time 
— and this is the further point wiiich requires to be 
noticed — he would take care to add tiiat the piece of 
wood contains particles not only of wood, but also of 
every other object. If we call it wood, that is only 
because the particles of wood in it predominate;^ as 
soon as the particles of fire within it prevail, wo call 
it fire ; but in fire, too, there arc jiarticlcs of wood, and 
indeed of all other things whatsoever. You will see 
that, according to tliis theory, evi^ry ])artifuilar object 
in the universe is itself a kind of world in miniature. 

In everything there is a portion of oveiy thing except 

Nomr 2 

Such, briefly expressed, is Anaxagoras* theory of 
matter. Without stopjiing to criticise so fantastic a 
hypothesis, let us endeavour to see how it is related 
to his theory of mind. In the ])rc 8 ent condition of 
the world all these infinitely numerous and inliuitely 
various particles are distributed throughout the different 
organic and inorganic compounds which make up the 
ordered universe or cosmos. But in the j^eriod before 
the world began they were completely intermingled 
with one another in a kind of spurious unity, wliich 
is the Anaxagorean equivalent of Empedocles’ S])here. 

All things,” writes the philosopher, “ were together — 
ofiov irdvra y^p'^fitCLTCL — infinite both in number and 
in smallness ; for the small was also infinite. And 
when all things were together, none of them was dis- 
tinguishable by reason of its smallness.”® This primeval 

mixture ” or chaos is absolutely motionlesB, and ciinuot 
of itself become a cosmos. In order that it may do 
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80, a moving cause is required ; and this Anaxagoras 
finds in Reason, When the time arrived for the 
making of the world, Reason stepped in and originated 
a rotatory movement at one particular point of the 
inixture, possibly, as has been conjectured, at the point 
corresponding to that which in the completed universe 
we call the pole.^ The gradual extension of this move- 
ment in course of time brought the cosmos into being, 
by a succession of steps whicii it is unnecessary for our 
purposes to enumerate. 

In this way, then, Anaxngoras’ doctrine of No^v& is 
connected witli his ])hysiwil theory ; and it remains 
for us to examine in detail liis most celebrated concept, 
tlie theological significance of which will appear as we 
proceed. * 

The relevant fragments arc as follows: 

** In everything there ifi a portion of everything except Kotn, 
and there are Rome thingH in which there i8 also Novtt.^ 

** All other things partake in everything, whereas Nous has no 
part in anything,** owns no master but iUelf (avTOKfmrts\ is mixed 
with nothing, but is alone, itself by itself. For if it were not by 
iUelf, but were mixed with aught else, it would j>artake in all 
things, if it were mixed with anything ; for in everything there is 
a portion of everything, as 1 have already said ; and the things 
mixed with it would prevent it from having ]M>wer over anything 
in the way it has, seeing it is alone and by itself. For Nous is the 
subtlest and purest of all things, and moreover has all knowledge 
about everything, and the greatest strength. And over all things 
that have life, botli greater and less, Nou^ luts power. And Nous 
had power over the whole revolution,'* so that it began to revolve* 
And the revolution began from a small l>eginning, but is now more 
extensive, and will be more extensive still. And Nous knows all 
the things that arc mingled and 8€parate<l off and severed. And 
Nous set in order all the things that were to W, and that formerly 

* So Dilthey, quoted hy /.elUr® 2. p, 1*92 1 suggents either 

i. 2, p. 1001 a. 1. or preferably Ar\6«e (cf. Arist. de 

*/r, 11. An. i. 2. 405» 16). 

• 6ir«4^ means, fierbaps, dw€ipt^ ** * sc. whiclt generated the world. 
vavr6t, ssepers onmtwn, ^ler '* L 
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were but now are not, and whatBoevei* things are now; eud it set in 
order this revolution wherein the stars now revolve and the sun 
and the moon and the air and the aether wiiicli are separated off. 
And this revolution was the cause of the se])arating; and that 
which is dense is separated from tliat which is rare, and the warm 
from the cold, the bright from the dark, and the dry from the 
moist. 'But there are many portions in many things ; and no one 
thing is altogether separated or severed from nnother except Noui, 
And all Nous is alike, both the greater and the less ; but nothing 
else is like anything else, but each particular thing is and was 
most clearly that whereof it has most in il.” ' 

“And when Nous began to set things in motion, from all that was 
moved separation took place, and all that Nous set in motion was 
severed ; and as things weie set in motion and severed, the revolu- 
tion caused them to be severed much more.”^ 

“W'otts, which is eternal, is assuredly prt*sent even now where 
all the other things are, in the surrounding muss, as well lis in the 
things that have been separated olf and that are being separated 
off.” 3 

Not a few diHiin^uishod writers liiivo iiiaiiitiiiiied that 
the Nous of Anaxagoras, so far from being a spiritual and 
incorporeal essence, is in leality only a particular form of 
matter. Professor Windelband, indec^rl, goes so far in 
this direction as to suggest that the proi>er translation 
of the word in Anaxagoras is not “ Mind ” or “ Thought/' 
but “ Thought-stuiV” {Denkstoff)} It is (|uite true that 
on a severely literal interpretation of Anaxagoras’ own 
words, he appears to conceive of Noun as something 
corporeal. We are led to supjwse tliat Nona admits of 
quantitative differentiation : “ all Noiis** he says, “ is 
alike, both the greater and the smaller ; ” it seems to he 
extended in space, for it is i>re8eiit in the mixture which 
it articulates into a world, as well as in what is separated 
off; and, in the third place, we arc told that Notu is the 
“subtlest and purest of all things.”' But it is by no 
means clear that these expressions were meant to be 

* Jr» 12. » TpooKpiOelai and dvoKpu^ofUtfott for 

^fr. 18. dxoK€Kpip4poit)» 

*/r* 14 (readisg dwoKpiBiuri fer * Utsch, d, iUUn Phil. p. 165, 

17 
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imderstood in a literal sense. As soon as we attempt to 
descjribe what is spiritual in other than purely negative 
language, wc arc almost inevitably thrown back on more 
or less figurative terms of speech, even at the risk of 
appearing to ascribe to spirit the attributes that belong 
to body. The Platonic account of the soul is a case in 
point. Just as Anaxagoras recognises a greater and a 
smaller lieason, mofiniug, no doubt, the world-forming 
Nmis, and Nons fis it a])pears in animals and plants, so 
Plato recognises different degrees of reason. The Gods, 
he says, particii)ate in reason ; and so also do men, but 
the latter only to a small extent.^ The soul of the 
world in the Timanis of Plato is certainly incorporeal, and 
yet the language in which it is described attributes to it 
sjmtial extension ; for God is said to stretch it through- 
out the entire body of the Universe and wrap it like a 
mantle round the world.- The later history of theological 
thought furnishes many examples i>f this inherent 
disability of language. Are we to 8U])])ose,” asks a 
German writer on Anaxagoras, “ t])at Anselm believed in 
the eorj)oreality of GckI hcciixuse he describes Him as 
id (luo mains coffifari nequit ? A('cc>rding to Descartes, 
thei*e are two forma of exUmsion, irm rxteiisia and extensio 
2 >er annlogiam : the first belongs to body, the second to 
mind or spirit ; and although in resjxiet of his essence or 
being God has no relation to sjiaee, yet in virtue of his 
jmm* he is in eveuy place at ouce.'^ If this distinction 
had been propiuiiuled Anaxagi^iras, and he were invited 
to say in which of the two senses he considered Nom to 
be present in tin? mixture which it separates, I think he 
%vould liave pronounced in favour of the extetisio per 
anahgiam. In Anaxagoms Novs is always that which 
has power : it “ has power over all things that have life,” 


' Tim. 51 K. 
» Tim. 34 B. 


• • Arleth in Arthiv f. Otneh. d, 
Phiios. viii. p. 461. 

* Arleth, Le. p. 462, 
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and it **had power over the whole revolution” which 
called the cosmos into existence out of chaos. 

The statement that is the “ subtlest ” 

(XeTTrorarov) '‘and purest of all thin^^s ” cannot bo 
so readily explained, on the assuinjjtion that Noas is 
incorporeal. As regards the word xp^jfiara, there is 
no real difficulty: in Greek, as in Knglish, spiritual no 
less than material entities could be called “things.” 
And inasmuch as A^ous has already been said to be 
absolutely alone and by itself, uninixed witli anything 
whatsoever, the expression “ purest of all tilings ” may 
fairly mean “absolutely pure,” that is, absolutely free 
from every foreign ingredient. It must, however, be 
acknowledged that the attribute of thinness (XeirroTarop) 
is suggestive of corporeality. To meet this argument, 
parallels have been adduced from Homer u-nd Euripides, 
who speak of a “subtle wit,” a “ subtle mind ” (Keirrff 
XeTTTo? vov^), and so forth. Another solution of the 
difficulty is perhaps more probable. No Greek thinker 
had hitherto attempted to distinguish mind and matter ; 
and there was consequently no recognised pliilosopliical 
terminology by means of which the distinction could lie 
formulated. In trying to make the new idea intelligible 
to his readers, Anaxagoras had no alternative but to use 
the materialistic language of his day. Heraclitus had 
already taken what the ancients held to I)c the rarest 
of the elements, namely, fire, and endowed it with 
intelligence or thought; and Anaxagoras regally 
desired to separate matter and mind, I doubt whether it 
was easy for him, at the time in which he wrote, to 
make his purpose clearer than hy irnidicitly denying 
that Mm is identical even with fire, and assorting that 
in point of subtlety or rareness it transcends all other 
things whatsoever. It is worthy of notice that Aristotle 
himself sometimes associittes the idea of “ thinness ” 
(to XtfTTov) with incorporeality. He remarks, for 
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inBfcance' that air is thinner than water and more in- 
corporeal, and that “ fire is the thinnest ” (Xetnrofi^pi- 
trrarov) “ and most incorporeal of the elements/' ^ To 
Anaxagoras' contemporaries the phrase “thinnest and 
purest of all things ” would probably have conveyed the 
notion of the immaterial more nearly than any other 
words ho could have used. 

Let us now consider the question from another point 
of view. Supposing for the sake of argument that the 
Anaxagorenn Noiis really and truly is, as Grote maiii- 
taiiui, one substance, or form of matter among the rest, 
but thinner than all of them, thinner than even fire 
or air," ^ with what particular form of matter should it 
be identilied ? This curious Dcnkstoff must have been 
wholly different from every other kind of substance, not 
only in ros])ect of its attributes, among which omnipotence 
and omniscience are included, but also in respect of its 
nature ; for it is absolutely pure and unmixed, whereas 
in all other substances there is a portion of everything. 
What, then, cun it have been ? Gomperz talks vaguely 
of a “ curious re^isoning fluid," “ of an extremely 
refined and mobile materiality";*' I ml there is nothing 
in the fragments to justify such a view, and Aristotle 
clearly implies that Anaxagoras considered hia Notes to 
be unmoved (is well as pure.** In a famous passage of 
the PhacdOy l^lato complains of Anaxagoras because he 
made litt le or no use of his great i>rmciple in explaining 
the constitution of the world, but had recourse to “ airs 
and ictbers and waters and many other such absurdities." ® 
The contrast which I'lato here draws between Notts 
on the one hand, and material substances iijm the 
other, seems to show that he at least considered 
the Anaxagoreun Nous to have been incorporeal. By 

* iv, 8, 215’* (* ; (U Afi* i, ^ Cmk Thinkers i, t>. 216 f. 

2. 40!^ 6. * Fhys. viii. 5. 266** 24. 

* riaio i. p. 67. * Phaed. 08 B f. 
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Aristotle as well as Plato, Anaxagoras* doctrine of Nom 
was regarded as a landmark in the history of Greek 
philosophy. This it certainly was not, if Novs is only a 
species of matter endowed with thought ; for we have 
alreadjr seen that the ever-living tiro of Horaclitiis is 
intelligent and thinks. Or shall we say that Anaxagoras 
merely replaced the Ionic hylozoisin by two forms of 
matter, the one irrational and dead, and the other alive 
and rational ? Such a frankly materialistic dualism 
would hardly have seemed to Plato and Aristotle to 
constitute a real advance. It is certainly a sini]»lcr and, 
as it seems to me, a more rcasonabl i liypo thesis to 
suppose that the Heracliteaii unity was i‘esolved by 
Anaxagoras into a duality in which Mind and Matter 
stand over against one anotlier as two distinct and 
mutually exclusive principles.^ 

On these grounds 1 am disposed to agree with Heinzo, 
Arleth, and others in holding that the Noun of Anaxa- 
goras was a spiritual and not a material suliHtanco. 
Let us now examine its various attributes, and the part 
it plays in the formation and administration of the world. 

In the first place, then, Nous^ is omniscient. It ‘‘has 
all knowledge about everything ** : it “ knows all the 
things that are mingled and separated oil and severed.** 
Anaxagoras maintoins, in opiM:)8itioii to Ein}»e(iocIo8, that 
unlike is known by unlike, and not like l)y like.® It 
follows that universal knowledge could not belong to 
if it were in the least like^othor things: so that 
the omniscience of Nou8 is yet another indication of its 
incorporeality. 

Secondly, Noun would seem to 1 k‘ at once omnipotent 
and supreme. It “owns no maHter but itself,** and is 
the “ greatest in str(Uigth ’* : it “ has ]w>wer over all 
things that have life,’* and it “ had }»ower over tlie whole 
revolution ** that made the \?orl{L 

» Cf. Arleth, Ic. p. 67. * Picla* 1. p. 810, § 02. 
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Thirdly, 'S(m is the creator of the Universe, in the 
sense tliat it called the cosmos into being out of chaos. 
We have already seen that it initiated the cosmogonical 
revolution ; and Anaxagoras adds that it “ set in order 
all things that were to be, and that formerly were but 
now arc not, and whatever things are now.*’ Anaxagoras 
appears to have assigned no ^})ecial motive for the crea- 
tion of the world other tlian is implied in the epithet 
ainoKparh. Mind is its own master, and originates the 
rotatory motion of its own free will.^ Neither did it 
occur to him to ask in what way Nous, though itself 
unmoved, communicates motion to tlie primeval chaos. 
The Aristotelian “ lirst unmoved mover ” is the cause of 
motion, as being the object of the world’s desire : Kiv€l w? 
ipip^evov. Of this conception there is no hint in Anaxa- 
goras ; h(^ was probably content to suppose that the crea- 
tive mind moves and rules the universe, just as the human 
mind moves and rules the body ; but how the immaterial 
mind, whether human or cosmic, can act on matter at all — 
with this fundamental tliilicully of every dualistic system 
of pliilosophy it is improlmble tiiat he ever grappled. 

What if any, did Anaxagoras attribute to Nous 
after tin* creative motion has unco begun ? Tn itself, as 
Plato and Aiistotle tliscerned, tlie Auaxagorean concep- 
tion involves a teIeoh»gical view of Nature such as we 
meet with iii the two greatest ]>]iilosophoi’s of antiquity. 
Possosswl as it is of universal knowledge and the greatest 
lK)wer, Nous may well be supposed to be always working 
with a definite })urjx)se throughout the entire domain of 
Nature, And it would seem that Anaxagoras did, in 
jK>int of .sometimes express himsidf to this effect* 
It is, however, clear from the strictures passed on him 
by Plato and Aristotle ^ that Anaxagoras rarely made use 

> (Jf. Arloth, l.c, n. 80 f. , “ PI. PM, 08 B ff. ; Amt. MrJ. 

^ Arist dt Ah. i. 2. 404^ J f. Cf. A 4. 18 (T. 
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of Nous in his detailed account of natural phenomena. 
At most he had recourse to mind as a sort of dcus cx 
niackifia in cases where a purely physical explanation 
was difficult to invent.^ For tlie most |)art he was 
content to look for what Plato would have called “con* 
comitd/nt causes ” {crvvaLTia), witliout ondeavourinp to 
show how each pai^icular phenomenon fulfils the purpose 
of the ultimate designer of the world ; hut in reply to 
Plato’s criticisms he might fairly have said that these 
secondary causes are in reality the instruments by which 
Nous works, and that in the long run we shall leant 
more about the creativci mind by a j^aticuit study of the 
laws of Nature than by resorting to ]>reiiiaturo and a 
priori teleological hypotheses. Anaxagoras oceu])ieR, in 
fact, the position of a tolerably f>rthodf>x man of science 
of the present day, who holds tliat \vithoul the p('>Hlulato 
of an omnipotent and omniscient Deity the origin and 
continuance of the cosmos are alike inex})lical)le, and wlu), 
having once affirmed tliis princiide, thenceforward pursues 
his scientific inquiries without any theological bias what- 
soever. It is interesting in this connexion to observe 
that almost the same objections which Plato brings 
against the Greek philo8o})her were afterw/irds urged 
against Descartes and Newton, and on practically the 
same grounds.^ 

The doxographicfil tradition asserts that Anaxagoras 
identified Notts with God.'^ In the judgmoJit of M. 
Bovet, on the other hand, God has no jdace in the 
system of Anaxagoras ; ^ and it i.^ quite true that in his 
surviving fragments there is no mention either of God 
or of Gods. It is olivious, liowever, that we have no 
right to dogmatise alMJut the contents of a bo<;k by far 
the larger pari of which ba.s jw^risbed ; and even it the 
name of G^ did not on<!e occur from beginning to end 

* Aiist. Ic. * ^ Virh 11. 

* Sec Grote, Plulo ii. !>. 177 ». ^ Atf Dim dc VlMmi p. 100. 
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of the work, the statement of M. Bo vet would stiU, in 
my opinion, be calculated to mislead. For the histori- 
cally important point is not whether Anaxagoras called 
God or not : it is rather to what extent he ascribed 
to Nom those attributes and functions which, according 
to the theology of later times, belong to the Deity.’ We 
have seen that this uncreated ‘and imperishable mind is 
a, spiritual and not a corporeal essence, that it is omni- 
scient and omnipotent, and creates the world, not indeed 

nihUo, but out of pre-existent chaos, in virtue, 
apparently, of its absolute freedom. And as these are 
among the most important factors in the theistic con- 
ception of the Godhead, we are fully justified in main- 
taining, with Heinze^ and Arleth,^ that Anaxagoras is 
the founder of tlieism in the western world, whether 
expressly identified his Nom with God or not. 

There is but little evidence to show what Anaxagoras 
l>elioved on the subject of immortality. He is said to 
have declared that Nature provides us with two object- 
lessons on death : one is the time before we are born, 
and the (»thor is slee]).^ This remark, if it is authentic, 
clearly denies the survival of consciousness after death. 
Still more explicit is the statement in the Placita that 
Anaxagoras Ixjlieved the seimration of soul and body to 
involve the death not only of the hody but also of the 
soul {^Ivai Be fcai Bdparov rov Biw^toptfffiov ) ; ^ and 

it is obvious that for anything like individual immortality 
the system of Anaxagoms leaves no n)om. The unique 
imiK>rtaiU‘o of this thinker for tlie student of theology 
lies in his doctrine of Nom ; and that is my justification 
for having treated of the subject at so great length. 

* Ober den vovt des Anax, p. - StotjAeus «p. Diels ^ i. p, 100. 
41. § 34. ^ 

p. 206. *I>M. p. 437. 11. 



LECTURE XIII 

THE A(5E OF THE SOPHISTS 


The principal subject which engegod our attention in the 
preceding lecture was the Aiiaxagorcan concept of A^ous, 
We saw that lieason, as conceived ]>y Anaxagoras, is 
primarily a cosmic agency or power. Anaxagoras is not 
yet concerned with Iteason as it apjiears in human 
beings; for the object which he sets before himself is 
to explain Nature rather than man, in agreement, of 
course, with the general trend of jirc-Sojihistic (Ireek 
philosophy. It is nevertheless jirobable that he aiTived 
at the conception of a cosmic mind from a consideration 
of the part mind plays in the afl'airs of man. If mind 
is the principle of order in the Microcosm, he seems to 
have argued, it must also be the cause of order in the 
Macrocosm : indeed, he expressly states that all mind is 
alike, “ both the greater and the less,"’ that is to say, the 
cosmic and the human. From this point of view, there- 
fore, Anaxagoras’ famous doctrine may be regarded os 
foreshadowing to some extent the new dei>arture Philo- 
sophy was soon about to make ^hit before we proceed 
to deal with the rise of liumanism and tlic philosophical 
r^eneration whicli it efTected, it is desirable to complete 
our survey of pre-Platonic natural philosoi>hy by glancing 
at two thinkei's of widely diHcrent calibre and culture — 
Diogenes of Ajxdlonia, who appears to have lived at 
Altens in the latter part* of the fifth century n.c., and 
Democritus of Abdera, a far more celebrated name. 
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Diogenes begins by laying it down that all the different 
objects in the universe are in reality forms of one and 
the same substance : otherwise it would be impossible, 
he thinks, to explain the mixture, interaction, and 
generation of things.^ This primary substance he con- 
ceives to ))e what men call Air ; ^ and he supposefs that 
Air transforms itself into things by nfieans of rarefaction 
and condensation.^ Thus far, he is dependent chiefly 
upon Anaximenes ; but the influence of Anaxagoras 
now begins to appear. We are told that Air is “ great 
and strong and eternal and immortal and possessed of 
mmh knowledge,**^ By virtue of its intelligence, the 
element of Air is able “ to preserve the measures of 
all things, winter and summer, night and day, rains 
and winds and sunny weather: and anyone,’' he adds, 
“ who chooses to reflect, will find that all other things 
are disposed in the best possible manner.”^ It is by 
Air, according to Diogenes, that *‘all things® are steered, 
and over all things Air has power. For this very thing 
seems to me (lodj aii<l I believe that it reaches to every- 
thing and disposes everything and is present in every- 
thing ; and there is no tiling which does not partake of 
it. Still, no one thing partakes of it in the same way 
as another, but there are many modes both of Air itself 
and also of intelligence ; for Air is modified in many 
ways, being warmer or colder, drier or moister, more 
stationary or in more rapid motion. . . . And the soul 
of all living creatures is the same, viz. Air that is 
warmer than the air dhtside us, in the midst of which 
we live, but much colder than the air about the sun. 
But this warmth is not alike in any two kinds of 
animals, nor indeed in any two men ; it is always 
different, not greatly different, 1 allow, hut just so far 
‘/v. 2. VV- 

®/r. 4, 6. ** Tdpra (with Schom). 
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as is compatible with their resemblance to each other. 
None of the things which are differentiated can become 
exactly like another without becoming identical there- 
with. And as difieremiation is of many kinds, there 
are many kinds of living creatures, many in number, 
resembling one another neither in a])|)carance nor in 
way of life, nor in intelligence, owing to the multitude 
of differentiations: hut yet they all live and see and 
hear by virtue of tlio same clement, and all of them, 
too, derive their intelligence from the same source.^’ ^ 

I have translated the larger part of this f ragmen i, 
because it illustrates so well the t^uiioughgoing pan- 
theism of Diogenes. Jri this res])eot lie is like a Stoic 
bom out of due time. It is further noteworthy that the 
reason Diogenes assigns for attributing intelligence to his 
primary substance is that all things are “ disposed in the 
best possible manner — an expression in which we seem 
to recognise a cleai er aifirmation of design in nature than 
we have hitherto found in (Ireek philosopliy. But we 
know too little aliout his physics to permit us to decide 
whether he carried out this ])rinc<ij)lc in detail, or whether 
he restricted liimsclf, like Anaxagoras, U) a purely 
mechanical explanation of natural phenomena. There 
is at leiist no trace of teleology in the fragment 
describing the human veins.^ 

We have doxograjihicjil testimony to show that 
Diogenes pronounced the soul to he imjKjrishablo.^ It 
is not difficult to conjecture in what sense lie must have 
intended this statement. The air (constituting our souls 
is part of that all-pervading element wliich Diogenes 
identifies with G(xD~is in fact a fragment of the 
Godhead'* (jnKpop fxopiov rou deov)* and consctpumtly 
shares in the immortality that lielongs to the divine. 
In a noteworthy passage of Euripides, to he afterwards 

* /r. 6. * * Jjox. p. 392 fin. 

*fr, 6 . ji, fill. 13. 
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discussed,^ we meet with the idea of reabsorption after 
death into the all-embracing element which Euripides 
sometimes calls by the name of Zeus. Here, as well as 
elsewhere in his speculations, the poet appears to be 
influenced by Diogenes. 

It was related by Aristoxenus that Plato once ex- 
preaeed a wish to collect the ex Cant copies of Democritus* 
works and burn them.^ The story, whether apocryphal 
’ or not, shows that in antiquity Democritus was regarded 
as the high-priest of materialism. He was above all 
things a man of science : he is said to have declared that 
he would sooner discover a single link in the chain of 
causes than become monarch of the East.® The few 
theological or anti-theological ideas attributed to him 
need not detain us long. 

According to Democritus, Mind (i/oOv) and Soul 
between which — so Aristotle affirms — he made 
no distinction, consist of material atoms, resembling the 
atoms of fire.^ According to the measure in which these 
atoms are distributed throughout its frame, the Universe 
is animated by soul. Cicero asserts that Democritus 
spoke of the prinapia vientifioT atoms of mind as Gods;® 
while the doxographers sometimes ascribe to him the 
doctrine of a single world-soid or Deity, identical, as it 
would seem, with the aggregate of fiery atoms in the 
world.® Put, as Zeller jifiints (nit, if Democritus spoke 
of the divine in this connexion at all, he cannot have 
meant a “personal lieiujs, or even any single l)eing at 
all : ho means, not a soul, but only soul-stuff, fire-atoms 
which ])roducc life and motion, and where they are 
congregated in larger masses, reason also ; but this is 
altogether ditrereut from a single force moving, the 
Universe like the Anaxagorean i^oOv or the Platonic 

' SiH? p. 309. * Arist. ds An. i. 2. 405* 9 ff. 

« I). U ix. 40. f Nat. Jkor. i. 120. See ZoUer, 
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world-souL” To Democritus, as to other materialists, 
that which we call mind or spirit is only the “most 
perfecb form of matter ” : ^ ho assij^ns to it no peculiar 
part or province in tlie creation or government of the 
world, and we are told that he expressly dieputeil 
Anaxdgoras’ doctrine.^ He himself luis no necil to 
postulate a speciar principle in ordot to account for the 
world-producing motion, because movement is an inherent 
and inalienable property of his atomic bodies. 

It would seem, then, that the physical theory of 
Democritus is complete without the hypothesis of a Mind 
by which the course of nature is direett vi and controlled. 
Following a not unctommon practice of the age in whicli 
he lived, he sometimes represented the national Gods as 
only allegorical expressions of ethical or physical idcfis.* 
Or, like some of the Sophists, he would ascribe the 
origin of religion to man’s terror at tiie awe-inspiring 
phenomena of nature — lightning and thunder, eclipses of 
the sun and 8<3 forth.* Nevertheless, like his follower 
Epicurus in later times, Democritus himself seems really 
to have believed in the existence, if not of Gods, at leiist 
of something analogous to Gods. We know from 
Sextus that he spoke of certain anthropomorj)liic eUSeoXa 
or images present in the atmosphere, figures of gigantic 
size, not indestinictible, though slow to jx^rislx, like the 
long-lived Gods of Empedocles. These images, ho said, 
are of two kinds, beneficent and tlie reverse ; on which 
account Democritus prayed that^ he might meet with 
“kindly images.” Wlien he remarks that they occasionally 
appear to men and foreUdl the future, he is doubtless 
thinking of the common (ireek belief in revelation by 
means of dreams. According Sextus, these images 
wei^e the only Gods admitted by Democritus.* The 

» Zeller, Ir, pp. 907, 909. * Dieb* p. 8G.5, g 76. 
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subject is a very obscure one ; but there is much to be 
saicl for Zeller's view that the “ images " in question stand 
for the ordinary Greek daemons, which were long-lived 
but not immortal. If Zeller is right, we must suppose 
that Democritus was the ‘'first to enter upon the path so 
often followed in later times, that of degrading the 
Gods of Polytheism into daemons/' ^ 

Democritus wrote a book “ On Hades,” * in which he 
collected and, we may presume, also criticised the 
numerous fables current in antiquity about the re- 
suscitation of the dead. What else the book may have 
contained, we do not know ; but the probability is that 
it dealt adversely with popular conceptions of the future 
life. In a remarkable fragment attributed by Stobaeus 
to Democritus we are told that “ Some men who do not 
understand the dissolution of our mortal nature, but are 
conscious of the misery in human life, painfully spend 
their allotted period of life in confusion and fear, inventing 
lies about the time after they are dead.” ^ Democritus 
expressly maintained that the atoms comj)osing the soul 
arc scattered asunder at the moment of death.* He is 
the first Greek tliiuker who in so many words denied the 
immortality of the soul.*''’ 

The life of Democritus extended well into the fourth 
century n.c., and more than covered the j^eriod usually 
known as tlie “ Age of Illumination ” or “ Enlighten- 
ment.” A notable jmssage of the ItcpuUu may serve 
to suggest to us the leading characteristics of that age. 
Plato diws a vivid picture of the effect sometimes 
produced on the individual when he begins to scrutinise 
his inherite<l beliefs by the light of reason. We have 
all of us, be sfiys, certain opinions or beliefs, forming, 
as it were, our intellectual parenbiige, under whose care 

' Eoller, Z.c. p. 939ff, t ^Stob. AiUh, i, p. 
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we have grown to youth or manhood. In course of time 
we discover, perha])s, tliat tliose beliefs cannot be 
justified on rational grounds; <liale(!tic may show that 
what vre have been toight to consider honourable and 
just is in certain circumstances not inore honourable than 
base, not more just than unjust; and thou there is 
danger lest our hioral constitution should be under- 
mined. We are apt U> rush to the conclusion that 
traditiou and aiitliority, law and convention are only 
artificial devices for cliecking the legitimate impulses 
and rights of the natural man, and we become tainted 
with antinomiaiiism.^ The phenomenon which Plato 
thus describes in connexion with the life of the in- 
dividual was now ])cgiiining to happen in the ^corporate 
history of the Athenian jKiople. 1 say “beginning”; 
for it is quite clear that in the end of tlu^ fifth century 
B.C., and even later, there was still a large body of 
Athenians who clung to the ]K)litical, echicational, and 
religious ideals of the past, and obstinately set thomselves 
to stem the advancing tide of rationalism. It is enough 
to mention Nicias among statesmen, Xenojdion among 
men of letters, and Aristophanes auiong potd»H. That 
the Athenian demos had not yet discarded the old 
beliefs is plain from the condemnation passed ujK)n 
Anaxagoras, Protagoraa, and Socrates. Put althougli 
the rationalistic movement was by no means universal, 
it is a testimony to its strength and influence that it 
aroused such hitter iiostility in^ a society conspicuous 
for the virtue of toleration ; and what is of primary 
importance, nearly all the younger men of ability and 
spirit were powerfully afrected by the new impulse. 
Arrowing a Platonic figure, we may say that the 
young men of the ixirirai loved to rend and tear with 
the fangs of dialectic the political and religious principles 
on which their father^ had^been reared. To an orthodox 
i vii. 687 l>-639 A. 
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conservative of the type of Nicias it must have seaned 
as if the foundations of the city-state were being shaken, 
when men began openly to express their disbelief in 
divination and even in the very existence of the Gods. 
The future seemed to be in the hands of the iconoclasts. 

It was at this crisis in the history of the Athenian 
people that the so-called “Sophists” appeared. What 
effect had the method and teaching of the Sophists on 
the moral and religious development of Greece ? What 
position did they take up in that contest between faith 
and rationalism which we have already noted as a dis- 
tinguishing feature of the period in which they lived ? 
In discussing this question — the only question with 
which we in these lectures are concerned — it is 
necessary* to be on our guard against attributing any 
community of doctrine to the various representatives 
of the class. Down to the time of Grote, the Sophists 
wore generally treated as a kind of quasi-philosophical 
sect or school, holding certain common principles of 
a more or less immoral character, by means of which 
they set themselves to undermine the foundations of 
society and the state ; and any anti-social or antinomian 
doctrine Jiscribed by Plato, rightly or wrongly, to a 
particular Sophist was promptly fathered ujx>n the 
whole school, who were accordingly denounced in 
unmeasured terms as responsible for that alleged 
deterioration in the Athenian character which Grote 
for his part absolutely denies.^ Whether the Athenians 
degenerated or not in the latter j>art of the fifth century, 
is a question we need not here examine ; but it is now 
universally agreed that the Sophists were not in any 
sense of tlie word a sect or school, united by community 
of creed, but only a profession of mutually independent 
teachers called into existence by the growing demand 
for higher educ?ation throughout Greece and more 
* Hi^ory of (hctee di. 67 (enp, vol. viii. p. 174). 
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especially in Athens. In the Protagoran and elsewhere 
Plato makes it clear not only that the Sophists taught 
different subjects, but also that there was no lack of 
rivalries and jealousies between tlie diflcront members 
of the profession. It is consequently, as Gomperx 
observtes, “ illegitimates, if not absurd, to speak of a 
sophistic mind, B0f)hi8tic* .morality, so]dii3tic scepticism, 
and so forth we must take the relevant fragments 
of the individual 8 o]>hists, and examine tliom inde- 
pendently by themselves, before attempting to form 
an estimate of the kind of inlliience whicii these le- 
markable men exerted on the course of ^heek thouglit. 

The earliest and perhaps the most distinguished of all 
the Sophists was Protagoras (►f Alulei-a. in the Platonic 
dialogue called by his name, we have wdiat is jfrobably a 
true account of the subjiict he ]>rofessod to teach. “ By be- 
coming my pu])il,” Protagoras says, “ Hippocrates will learn 
how to deliberate wisely about his privali^ alVairs as well 
as about the aifairsof the state, I will teadi him how b) 
manage his house in the best way, and he will become fully 
qualified both to speak and to act in })ublic. life." “ I)o 
I follow you?" says 8 o(‘.rate.s. “ I suppost^ you nuian the 
art of politics, and that you ])romiso to make men good 
citizens ? " Yes, that is exactly the profession I make." * 
If Protagoras had con lined his energies within these 
limits, we might almost have piissed him over, although 
it would still have to he noted that the method by 
which he taught the “art of words" must inevitably 
have fostered the imjmlsc towafds ieonochism in his 
pupils. He was the first to declare that every j)088ible 
argument on every concx*ivable subjwt could be met by 
another;^ and if Aristotle is to be trusted, he expressly 
undertook to show men h<#w to “ make the weaker 
argument prevail " (top t/ttoi Xir/op Kpeirrto nrotelv) — 
ail accusation afterwaids f|;etdy levelled at llie Sophists 
* U. p. 415. * ns E f. > D. L. ix. 51. 
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in general.^ But Protagoras was not merely a teacher 
of the youth ; he wrote numerous treatises^ among them 
a work “ On the Gods/’ and another “ On Truth ” ; and 
the two most celebrated of his literary fragments express 
a habit of mind which could not fail to obtrude itself 
even in the exercise of his profession as a teacher. 

The first of these fragments is the notorious homo 
vumura. “ Man is the measure of all things ; of that 
whicli is, that it is ; of that which is not, that it is not.” ^ 
According to certain modern critics, the word “ man ” 
should here be understood generically, the reference being 
not to ‘‘this or that specimen of the genus, not any 
individual Tom, Dick, or Harry, but universal man.”® 
If this explanation is correct, we have before us only a 
vigorous assertion of that anthropocentric view of the 
world which was rapidly coming to the front in the 
time of Protagoras. But the ancients understood, the 
saying in quite another sense. Without exception, they 
interpreted “ man ” as the individual and not the genus. 
Protagoras meant, says Plato, that as things appear to 
me, so they are to rne, and to you they are as they 
appear to you : since you and I are both included under 
“man.”* In other words, there is no such thing as 
absolute truth ; or, rather the expression “ truth ” is a 
misnomer, and for “ true ” we ought in strictness to 
substitute “ true-to-me,” “ true-to-you,” and so on. Unless, 
we follow the Platonic explanation of the text, we must 
suppose that throughout a large part of the Tkeaetetus 
Plato is fighting a shadow ; and we must further believe 
that all the ancients from Plato and Aristotle down to 
Sextus Empiricus either misunderstood or deliberately 
traduced the doctrine of Protagoras.® I therefore 
cannot but agree with Zeller and others in upholding the 

’ AriMt RheU 1402'^ 28 ff. ® An excellent criticism of the 
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traditional interpretation, according to which Protagoras 
meant that each man is to himself the standard of what 
is true or false. It is of more importance to observe 
that in its ethical and political applications such a 
theory would seem to bo subvei-sive of morality and 
civic life. It is a legitimate inference from the maxim 
of Protagoras that" every One may do what is right in his 
own eyes; and in a notorious line of Euripides the 
inference is plainly stated : 


rt b* attrxpoVi M ^t****** boxf/; 

“ Nought’fi ehaiiieful, save it Heom 8o to the doer.” 

The story runs that Plato retorted witli the line : 

alfr)(pov TO y* alcrxpoVf Ktfp boKrj k^u fti) boKff. 

“ Shameful iH ►:ijamcful, seem it bo or not.” 

Nothing could illustrate more clearly the opposition 
betweep the Platonic atid tlie Protagoreaii sUndpoints.^ 
The second of the two fragments in (piestion occurred 
at the beginning of the treatise on the Gods — the earliest 
of Greek agnostic writings. “About the (iods I canuot 
know either that they do exist or that they do not exist : 
for many things prevent me from knowing, the obscurity 
of the subject and the shortness of life.” " l^rotagoras is 
said to have read the pamplilet at the house of Euripides, 
whose plays, as we shall see, abound in similar sentiments. 
An interesting anticipation of Protagoras' attitude appears 
in a story told by Cicero aboiA the i>oot Simonides. 
Hiero, tyrant of Syracuse, rec^uested Simonides on one 
occasion to explain to him the Ix^ing and nature of the 
Deity. The poet l>egged for a day to reflect, and when 
the question was repeated on the morrow, he asked two 
additional days, and afterwards four, and so on, doubling 
the humber of days agaim and again until the tyrant 

* Eur. fr, 19, with Nttuck*# note. * D. L. ix. 51* 
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gi'ew weary of waiting. When invited to give a reason 
for his strange behaviour, he said, “ The longer I 
deliberate, the greater obscurity I find.”^ Protagoras* 
agnosticism is more explicit. He confesses himself 
unable either to affirm or to deny the very existence of 
the Gods, and places the sentiment in the forefront of 
his treatise. How he develoj^od it in* the sequel, we do 
not know ; but that the general tendency of his book 
was thought to be hostile to religion, may be inferred 
from the well-authenticated story that it was publicly 
burnt, while the author had to leave Athens in order to 
escape a prosecution for impiety.^ 

Gorgias of Leontini is important chiefly in connexion 
with tlie history of style. Alliteration and assonance, 
carefully* balancicd clauses, striking and sometimes 
fantastic metaj)l»ors, together with antitheses that please 
the ear but u])ou c.xamination prove unsound — these are 
among the distinguishing features of his diction. Plato 
in an eloipient jiassage of the Hepuhlic condemns such 
artifices liocause they encourage men to ac(j[uie8ce in 
shams ; ^ and it is difficult to read Isocrates, the most 
eminent of Gorgias’ literary disci])I(‘S, without endorsing 
the verdict of Plato. In his treatise “ On tlie non- 
existent,” Gorgias endeaviiured to estalilish three pro- 
positions: tirst, that nothing exists; second, that if 
anything does exist, it is unknowaide ; and finally, that 
even if something exists and can he known, yet the 
knowledge thereof cannot he communicated by one man 
to another.* The objwt of physi(*al and metaphysical 
investigation down to the time of Gorgias had been to 
discover the underlying reality of things; and it is 
probably this ultni-])heiiomenal reality or existence which 
Gorgias intends to deny.® As a jiractical rhetorician, 

*fr. a Diols. 
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coiK^fQ^ with the preparation of pupils for a practical 
career, Goi^ias has no sympathy with tlie a priori 
hallucinations of tlie f(»rnicr e|H)f,h. Altliougli the 
threefold thesis of Gorgias doco noi tlirectly boar upon 
theology, it is obvious that his categories of the non- 
existent and unknowable would ha\'e includotl the 
philosophic as well as {he popular conception of the 
Godhead. 

We have seen that Protagoras for his part confined 
himself to a cautious ai^iosticism ; but others of the 
Sopliists appear to have rationalised the ffods out of 
existence altogether. Foremost among tliese stands 
Prodicus of Ceos, best known in later times for the 
morally unexceptionable? apologue' of Heraclys at the 
cross roads.^ As Cicero rcmaiks, it was tantamount to a 
complete denial of religion when Prodii-us declared that 
the so-called Gods were only i>em)uitications of those 
objects which experience had found l>oneficial to the life 
of man.^ Demeter (he aUirms) is only ]>read, Dionysus 
wine, Poseidon water, Hephaestus fire, and so on. We 
are reminded of the allegorising rationalism of Democritus 
and other |)re-Sophistic pfdloso])herH ; but the j>arti(?ular 
aim of Prodicus is to explain the origin of the belief in 
Gods, on the assumption that the belief is erroneous. 
** Primitive man,” he says, deifie<l the sun and moon, 
rivers and fountains, in a word, whatsoever things benefit 
our life, on account of the services they render, just as 
the Egyptians deify the Xile.”^ ^ similar motive inspires 
another remarkable and highly characteristic fragment of 
the period of Illumination. The author is the notorious 
Critias, than wliom we find no one more dce])ly imbued 
with the iconocliistic? spirit of the age. Before civilisation 
began, he tells us, brute force reigned supreme. Then 

* X«n. Bern, il I. 21 fr. # * ap. Sett mh. Malh. it, 18* 
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folkmed the dificovery of law, and the beginnings dt 
iockl order; but law, though it could repress open 
injustice, failed to prevent secret crime. Thereupon, 
continues Gritias, some wise man came to the rescuei 
and conceived the idea of certain all-hearing, allHseeing, 
and all-knowing powers, whom he called Gods. He 
placed them in the heavens, in order* that the celestial 
phenomena, which men already so much feared, might 
seem to be their work. The Gods are therefore only 
a shrewd device of some prehistoric statesman who 
^‘darkened the truth by a lie” (y/tevSel Tv<pX<i<ra 9 t^p 
aXijfieiap Xiyfp)} 

A few other relics of the earlier Sophistic literature 
deserve a j)a88ing mention. The Sophist Antiphon, when 
asked for a definition of the prophetic art (/aai/riiio;), replied: 
** It is the conjecture of a sagacious man.” * Here again 
Euripides supplies a parallel. “ Best seer is he, who doth 
conjecture well” ® A distrust of oracles and divination 
was one of the features of the time, at least in educated 
circles. Thrasymachus complains that “ the Gods do not 
behold the affairs of men : otherwise they would not have 
overlooked the greatest of human goods, viz. righteous- 
ness: for we see that some men do not practise itw”* 
In the pseudo-riatonic Axiochus a remark is quoted 
from ProdicuB to the effect that death cannot toudi 
either the living or the dead — the living, because they 
are still alive, and the dead, because they have ceased 
to exist.^ The fonui of the sentence bears a sus** 
pioious resemblance to the favourite Epicurean paregoric 
against the fear of death: **when we are, death is 
not; and when death is, we are not”:* but it can 
hardly be doubted that Prodicus and the other So;^i8ts 
whom I have named were agnostics on the subject of 

» 1, 26 Tfl. t *fr. 8 DMa 
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iiiiiiiortality. Nothing is known of the tract on Hadea~ 
wepl r&» iv — ^whioh Protagoras is said to have 

written. 

The last of tho Sophists whom wo need mention is 
Hippm of Elis, perhaps the most versatile and acoom* 
pliah^ of them alL His acquirements included PhUolqgy^ 
Mythology, History, Arcliaoology, and Literature, in 
addition to the so-called “ Arts,” ^ namely, Aritlimetic, 
Geometry, Music, and Astronomy ; he was also the 
author of a system of mnemonics, and a proliiic versifier 
in the epic, tragic, and dithyrambic styles; and his 
acquaintance with the mechanical arts was so extensive 
that “on one occasion he appeared at the Olympic 
gathering in garments every part of which, ^ from the 
sandals on his feet to the plaited girdle round his wiast, 
and the very rings on his fingors, had been nuinufactured 
by his own hand.*'* Perhaps he wished to enter a 
pi'actical protest against the principle of s^>ecialiBatiou 
characteristic of civilised communities; for he appears 
to have been entirely on Nature's side in the favourite 
controversy as to the relative merits of Nature and 
Convention. About liis theologicMil views, we know 
nothing ; but the antithesis of which 1 have just spoken 
— that of and 1/0/409 — played so im[^)ortant a part 

in the literature of the period that we must consider it a 
little more in detail. 

The fiist to apply the opposition of 1/0/409 and 
in the sphere of ethical conce]>t;ons was Archelaus, the 
pupil of Anaxagoras, and the teacher — so we are told~ 
of Socrates. Archelaus declared that right and wrong 
have no existence in nature, but only through convention 
or law : iituuov ehai teal to aiaj(pov ov iXkk 

We do not know the reasons that led him to thia 

Flato, BW. m B, Jtep9 Plato, Bijm. Minor 808 BC, sad 
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oonelusioxi, but it is not difficult to surmise what they 
wem The literary as well as the political activity of the^ 
Fericlean age had familiarised the Greeks with many 
|)ecmhariti6S of foreign institutions and manners; and 
Ihere is evidence to show that men were beginning to 
reflect on the extreme diversity, and even anta^nism 
between different races in their standards of morality 
and taste.^ We may fairly suppose that Archelaus 
was impressed by the same phenomenon when he 
declared that ethical conceptions in general owe their 
existence and authority not to nature — for the natural, 
in Greek thought, is the universal — but only to fashion, 
convention, or law (vo/ao?). Herodotus had already 
applauded Pindar for saying that i/o/ao^ is lord of 
all* 

Now it is obvious that this theory of an inherent 
opposition between natural and positive law must have 
tended to weaken the authority of established institutions 
and beliefs, by assigning to them a merely local and 
transient value in contrast with the eternal and universal 
ordinance of Natuie Let us hear what Plato has to say 
upon the subject. ** These jicople,” we read in the Lam, 
“ would say that the Gods exist not by nature, but by 
art, and by the laws of states, which are different in 
different places, accoiding to the agreement of those who 
make them , and that the honourable is one thing by 
nature and another thing by law, and that the principles 
of justice have no existence at all in nature, but that 
mankind are always disputing aliout them and altering 
them ; and that the alterations which are made by art 
and by law have no basis in nature, but are of authority 
tor the moment and at the time at which they are made* 
These, my friends, are the sayings of wise men, poets and 
prose writers, which And a way into the minds erf youth. 
... In this way the youn^ fall into impieties, under 
> 8«e, Herod, tii. 38. * t«. 
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idea that the Oode are not such as the law bids them 
naagme.*"^ 

Oa its negative side, therefore, the dcx^tiine of an 
essential antagonism between Nature and Law must have 
contributed not a little to the moral and religions nn* 
settlement of the period we are now discussing. In 
respect of its positive content, the doctrine suggests that 
we should follow Nature rather than Law, And in 
point of fact the desire for a ** return to nature'* is 
frequently expressed m the literatuie of this time.* The 
moral value of such an ideal will doi)end, of course, on 
the interpretation ‘we give to the word Nature. We 
may conceive of Nature as “ red in t(Kjtb and claw with 
ravine ** ; or we may think of her as the benelicont mother 
of aU mankind. If we adopt the fii'st of these views, the 
“ life according to nature will lead us to the “ cannibal 
morality ” embodied in such sayings as ** might is right,” 
" That they should take who have tlje p('wer, And they 
should keep who ctin.” On the second inter])rcUiti(m, we 
shall think little about distinctions of race and nationality, 
creed and colour and s(K*ial position : our efforts will be 
directed towards a realisation of the l>rotherhood of man, 
the federation of the world. 

Each of these divergent interpretations of tho natural- 
istic ideal seems to have found 8upiK)rters at the time of 
which we are speaking. Thrasyinachus in the BepMk 
and Callides in the Oorgias of Plato powerfully advocate 
the anti-social view that " Might is Bight " and Justice 
the interest of the stronger’*; and Plato is careful to 
point out that they were not alone in their opinion. 1 
hear the same story on every aide,” says Glauco, " from 
Thrasymachns and innumerable others ; and my ears are 
ringing with it” * As a rule or principle of government, 

> Lem m B C, tr. Jonett. * ii. S58C. Of. i. 845 A It, 
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it was constantly exemplified by the conduct of Athens 
towards her allies. The speakers in Thucydides make 
frequent reference to the doctrine : " We regard it as 
an eternal law that the weaker should be coerced by 
the stronger/’^ and so forth. In the famous dialc^e 
between the Melian and Athenian representatives, after 
the MeHans have expressed a cohfident hope that 
Heaven will defend the right, the Athenians thus reply t 
"We believe that the Gods, as far as we can judge, and 
that men, from what we see, obey an imperious Urn 
of Nature, by inflexibly maintaining their dominion 
wherever they have power. We did not make this 
law, nor were we the first to take advantage of its 
sanction : we found it established, and likely, when we 
leave it behind us, to continue for ever; and if we 
now avail ourselves of it, it is in the conviction that you 
and others, if your power equalled ours, would do so 
too.** * In this way the " definition of justice according 
to Nature** — o 8po^ rov Bi/catov, as Plato calls 

it* — came to provide a theoretical justification of abso- 
lutism, as manifested in the Athenian empire. By no 
other argument was it possible even to attempt to 
justify the imperial rule of Athens in the eyes of a 
nation which regarded the independent city-state as the 
only legitimate form of polity. The Athenian empire, 
from the Greek point of view, was in fact a tyranny ; 
and the institution of tyranny itself was sometimes 
defended on exactly t^e same grounda It was main^ 
tamed that the " natui^ ’* relation between one human 
being and another is that of " warfare ** : law is only an 
artificial covenant or compact, which no one will observe 
who is strong enough to defy it«^ This thoroui^y 
anti ^social doctrine is emphatically proclaimed by 

H76.S. _ « 
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OaOideB in the Omyim of Plata Nature heiaelfi we 
aa^e told, declares that it is right for the strong to heve 
more than the weak: for by this ]>rinciple the whole 
aniinal kingdom is ruled. Civilisation with its chanxis 
and sorceries seeks to fetter and enskvo the strong : but 
when i man appears upon the scene, he shakes off and 
rends asunder and escapes from all those chains, tramples 
under foot our formularies and juggleries and charms 
and laws that bid defiance to Nature, till suddenly tlio 
quondam slave reveals himself our master ; and then it 
is that Nature's justice shines forth.” ^ 

Of the other and more humane conception of Nature, 
according to which men arc naturally not enemies, but 
kinsmen, we have an interesting glimpse in the senti- 
ment which Plato in the PnAcujoras puts into the mouth 
of Hippias: think that we are all of us kinsmen 

and friends and fellow-citizens by nature, not by law; 
for like is naturally akin to like , but law, the tyrant of 
mankind, uses constraint, and is opposed to nature/** 
Tie words are addressed to an assembly of Sophists, and 
do not convey the idea of univen«il brotherhood, but 
rather the notion of a brotherhood among men of 
learning and culture, analogous in some degree to the 
Stoic community of wise men. But the sentiment 
which they express is at least a step in tlie direction 
of the wi^r ideal which tfie Stoics also incorporated 
in their system, at the same time giving to it a 
religious significance by basing the brotherhood of man 
on the universal fatherhood of God.* Wo know from 
Aristotle that the institution of slavery was by some 
of his contemporaries declared to be unnatural” and 
oondemned on that score.* A pupil of Gorgias was the 
author of the saying, " God intended all men to be free : 

>4SSDC ^ 
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Nature has made no one a slave The grounds 
alleged for this attack on slavery belong to the circle 
of ideas with which we are now familiar; and it is 
not unlikely that the attack itself reaches back to the 
age of the Sophists. 

We have now reviewed the principal ideas of which 
it is necessary for us to take cognisance in connexion 
with the ethical and religious speculations of the so- 
called Sophists. Some of these ideas will require our 
attention again, when we speak of Euripides; but in 
the meantime let us endeavour to see whether there 
is not at least a common tendency— we have seen 
that there is no actual community of doctrine — ^in the 
different theories we have enumerated. It may safely 
be affirmed, I think, that the Sophists agreed for the 
most part in refusing blindly to acquiesce in the 
traditional principles of Greek morality, politics, and 
religion. A certain degree of rationalism is character- 
istic of them all In the sphere of religion, it manifests 
itself sometimes as agnosticism, sometimes, in the case 
of Prodicus for example, as virtual atheism ; in the 
sphere of politics and ethics, it appears either in 
the shape of an individualism so extreme as to strike 
at the foundations of society, or in the form of the 
not less anti-social doctrine that Might is Eight, or else 
it involuntarily tends to substitute for the old conception 
of the city-state the dream not merely of a Panhellenic 
but of a universal couimonwealth. With the exception 
of this cosmopolitan and humanistic ideal, which was 
dimly conceived, perhaps, by Hippias, there is hardly 
anything constructive in the teaching of the Sophists : ,, 
they desti'oyed, but did not, to any great extent, 
rebuild. If the average Athenian citizen of the older 
school looked u|x)n them as corrupters of the youth, 
we must allow that from hfe point of view something 

> Scbol. on Arist. Bhei. 1373^ 18. 
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could be 8uid in support of the charge. But in the 
light of later philosophical development, the movement 
which we associate with the name of the Sophists is 
seen to have been a necessary stage through which 
the human intellect had to j'mibh in order to re^ujh a 
philosophy at once more rational and more spiritual 
than any which had yet ap])eared. To quote the words 
of Zeller: ‘*The fermentation of the time to which the 
Sophists belong brought many turbid and impure sub- 
stances to the surface, but it was necessary that the 
Greek mind slioiild pass through this formentatioii 
before it attained the clarified stage of the Socratic 
wisdom ; and as the Germans would scarcely have 
had a Kant witliout the AufklaTuw^^wriodfy so the 
Greeks would swucely have had a So(f rates and a 
Socratic philosophy without the Sophists.”* 

J U. p. llf>6 ; E. T. ii. p. 006. 



LECTURES XIV AND XV 

EURIPIDES 

A RECENT German investigator, who has done much 
to elucidate the philosophical element in Euripides, 
affirms that ‘‘ there is hardly a single important problem 
that stirred his age, hardly a single theory in Greek 
philosophy before and during his lifetime, of which 
Euripides does not take account.”^ His men and 
women constantly speak the language of the period 
of “Enlightenment”; and it is chiefly as the poetical 
interpreter of the age of the Sophists that Euripides 
demands our attention in a survey of Greek religious 
thought. 

Let us first attempt to answer the question: What 
position does Euripides usually take up with reference 
to the recognised Gods of Greece ? 

Porliaps the best way of approaching this subject 
is to consider the part played by the Gods in one or 
two of Euripides* most characteristic playa The 
Hijftpolyitis, and the Mad Htrades will serve our 
purpose best. The first of these tragedies was put 
uj)on the stage in 42^9 B.C. The date of the second 
is uncertain; but scholars are agreed that it is con- 
siderably later than the Hippolytu$f though not among 
the latest of the poet’s dramas. 

The subject of the Hippolyiu,^ is the vengeance which 
the Godd^ Aplirodite exacts from the hero after whom 
the play is named. In thci prologue, Aphrodite tells 

* NMtle, IhUiemuih. Hk d, philos, Quelltn da Mwr, p, 660 . 
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how the chaste Hippolytus has slighted her in word and 
deed, and declares her intention of revenging herself by 
a ploB involving Phaedra's destruction as well as his. 
Presently Phaedra conies upon the sUge, a great and 
noble character, tom with shame and remorse on account 
of the passion v/hich hy Aphrodite’s designs she has 
involuntarily conceived for her 8te}>sou. The nurse, after 
eliciting her mistress’ secret, proceeds to tempt her by 
appealing to the example of the Gods. 

‘*Whoeo have scrolls writ in the ancient days, 

And wander still themselves l»y paths of song, 

They know' how^ Zeus of yore desia^d the embrace 
Of Semcle ; they know how radiant l)»iwn 
Up to the Gods suatclied Ke]>h<ilu8 of yore, 

And all for love ; yet these in Heaven their howui 
Dwell, neither do they flee the face of Gods.”* 

It is more than folly, she urges, it is positive sin 
for mortals to resist, where immortals yield.* 
Phaedra remains firm ; but her temptress, uttering a 
prayer to Aphrodite, quits the stage, and, having first 
pledged him to secrecy, betrays the truth to Hippolytus. 
Overcome with indignation aud horror, the youth 
threatens at first to publisli the sciindal, regardless of tlio 
oath he has sworn ; * luit in the sequel he submits to 
exile and deatli, without proving false to his plighted 
word. On hearing that her secret has boon betrayed, 
Phaedra resolves to die. In the next act, Theeeus, who 
has been on a pilgrimage to the scat of AikiUo, the God 
of joy, arrives upon the scene, aSd is greeted with the 
news of his wife’s suicide. Presently be espies a tablet 
in the hand of the dead Phaedra — it is fiart of the divine 
purpose that Phaedra should falsely accuse her stepson 
of disloyalty to his father’s lied. He seizes it eagerly 
and iDads, Beside himself with horror, Theseus appeals 
to UieGod Pc^idon to fulfiluiion the bead of Hippolytus 
W*y. » 473 IT. »612. 
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one of the three curses he had promised him of old. In 
the following scene, Hippolytus protests his innocence, 
but without avail ; he is condemned to perpetual exile by 
his father. The end soon comes. Poseidon frightens 
the hero’s steeds by a monster sent miraculously from 
the sea; and the mangled Hippolytus is carried home 
to die. Before his arrival, Artemis appears, the virgin 
Goddess to whom Hippolytus had consecrated his life ; 
and the truth is made known to Theseus. The last two 
scenes are full of an infinite pathos. The dying Hippolytus 
forgives his father; to Artemis he is faithful unto 
death. 

“All, porfumc-breatli celestial I — ’mid my pains 
I feel thee, and mine an^iush is assuaged.”^ 

But ho is keenly conscious of the injustice of liis fate. 

“Lo, how am I thnist 
Unto Hades, to hide 
My life in the dust! 

All vaMy I revcrcvreil Gofi^ and in vain unto man was I jwlF* 

Whatever may bo the leading idea of this powerful 
play, it will scarcely Ih^ denied that the author intends 
to represent the Gods in an unfav<iural)le light. Towards 
the end, indeed, Eurij)idos covertly impugns the prin- 
ciple on which lie suggests that the entire Olympic 
pantheon is based. A great Ereuch critic has truly said 
that “ the presence of Artemis by the side of the dying 
Hippolytus, desirous* to weep and regretting that 
her divinity prevents her, gives to the closing scene 
a chai’acter of ideal nobility and religious elevation 
not elsewhere found.”* The religious tUfficulty never- 
theless remains. Why, if Artemis so loved Hippolytus, 
did she not interpose to save him ? Tiie point did 

* 1S91 f. Way. » ® Dechanne, EuHpiiU H «Pil 
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not escape Euripides; and here is the answer he makes 
Artemis give : 

‘‘For KjpriK willed that all this should befall 
To glut her spite. And thL the GixJs’ wont i« 

None doth preaume to thwart the fixed design 
Willed by hU fellow ; still aloof we stand. 

Else be thou sure that, but for drcMul of Zens, 

I never would have km)wn this dcptl) of shanio, 

To suffer one, of all men bt*st l>eloviMl 
Of me, to dio.”^ 

If this is the principle on which OlyinpuH is organised, 
little wonder that things go wrong. Such is the moral 
Euripides probably intended to suggest. There is a world 
of difference between the spirit of these lines and the 

ovpav^ Z€v<i of Sophocles : “ C’ourage, nij child, 
still great in heaven is Zeus, who sees ami governs all ! 

In the Madnm of Jferacka, wo have the 8tt)ry of 
Hera’s i>ersecution of her stepson. Bofr>re stdting out 
for the underworld to bring up Cerherus, the hero had 
entrusted Amphitryon, his reputed father, as well as his 
wife and children, to Uio protection of his father-in-law, 
Creon, king of Thel)ea. During Iferachjs’ absence, Lycus 
of Euboea invaded Thebes, slew Creon, and U8urp(id the 
throne ; after which, believing Heracles to be lost, and 
fearing lest the sons of Heracles should grow up to 
avenge the murder of their grandfather, bo puryios^ to 
destroy them, together with Megara their mother, and 
Amphitryon* At this point the action of the pky 
begins. Amphitryon and the others have taken refuge 
at the altar of Zeus Soter, relying on him to save the 
offspring of his son. It is unnecessary for ns to dwell 
on the first half of the play, beyond referring to the 
characteristic passage in which Amphitryon expostulates 
with Zeus, after Megara and her children have left the 
altar to array themselves in the robes of death.* The 

* 1327 ff. Way. *330(7. 
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apparently providential arrival of Heracles shows, how- 
ever, that these reproaches are either undeserved 6r 
premature. The usurper is slain ; and the Chorus sing 
a song of thanksgiving for the deliverance wrought by 
Zeus. For one brief moment all seems well ; but 
suddenly the dreadful spectre of Lyssa (Frenzy) appears 
above the palace, accompanied' by Iri6, the messenger of 
Heavdn. Now that Heracles' labours are fulfilled, Zeus 
withdraws his protection, and Hera is permitted to work 
her will. In a paroxysm of homicidal madness, the 
father — so Iris explains — is to massacre the children he 
has just saved. It is in vain that Lyssa herself appeals 
for mercy : the only answer vouchsafed by Iris is 

“Dare nob with thine admonitions trammel Hera’s schemes and 
mine ! ” ' 

In the messenger's speech describing Heracles' mad- 
ness and the fate of his unhappy wife and children, the 
poet displays even more than his accustomed power ; but 
for us the interest begins again at the point where the 
hero awakes out of the sleep into which he has been cast 
by the merciful intervention of Pallas — almost the only 
Goddess from whom Euripides refrains his sacrilegious 
hand. On hearing the full extent of his misfortune, 
Heracles has thoughts of suicide; but before there is 
time to execute his purpo.se, Theseus, king of Athens, 
arrives upon the scene. Overwhelmed by despair, and 
apprehensive of communicating pollution to his friend, 
Heracles sits cowering in silence amid the ruin he has 
caused. At last, with touching words of encouragement 
and consolation, he is gradually won from his purpose of > 
self-destruction, and induced to accomjmny Theseus to the 
hospitable land of Athens, there to be purged of the stain 
of blood and honoured as a hero for all time to come. 
fardmne (mimu c(uU$tibu$%T(u ? This is the refleotion 
> 855 W»y. 
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forced upon our minds throughout the play whose action 
I have summarised The poet reminds us at every stage 
of the drama that it is the so-called Goddess Hera wto 
is solely responsible for the unmerited sufiferings of the 
great benefactor of humanity. There is no attempt to 
purify the legend, surb as Pindar or Aeschylus might 
have made. It set before us in all its naked foulness, 
and what is the iufi‘rence we are ex[>cc‘ted to draw t 
Simply tliat the Hera of Greek mythology is no true God, 
and has no claim on the adoration of niankiad. 

“ To such a OoddfM 

Hlu) shall pray iwwf — who, for a woniaifs Rake* 

Jealous of ZeuR, from Hellas hath cu* oft' 

Her boaeiactorR, guiltle«« though they were ! ” * 

It is equally impossible to acquit Zeus : nor Joes the 
{)oet attempt to do so : indeed, IhcM'o are several passages 
in the play which reflect upon the King of Heaven.^ 
That tlie poet frankly disbelieved in the l(‘geiulary Zeus 
as well as in the legendary Hera, and in sliort in the 
whole circle of legends imputing immorality and imper- 
fection to the Gods, may he inferred from a memorable 
speech of Heracles in llie dialogue with which the play 
enda Theseus has been trying to restore the self-respect 
of his friend, hy pointing out that even the (oxls have 
sinned and suffered.^ But Heracles wdll have none of 
this consolation ; and why ? Because all these legends 
are wholly false. 

I deem not that the Goda for apouaals crave 
Unhallowed : taka of Goda’ hands manacled 
Ever I scorned, nor ever will believe, 

Nor that one God is bom another’s lord. 

For God hath need —if God indeed he be— 

Of nought : these be the miiiatrels* sorry tales.” < 
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No one will dispute that Euripides himself speaks 
here. 

Although it is perhaps in these two plays that the 
poet brings home to us most forcibly by means of the 
‘dramatic situation the malevolence of the Gods, most 
(though not all) of the other dramas exhibit them* from 
time to time in an obnoxious light. Apollo in the Ion 
appears as a liar and seducer, and is roundly rated for 
the example he sets to men.^ The Aindrommhe relates a 
signal instance of Apollo's implacability. It was Apollo 
who guided the shaft that slew Achilles ; and in an agony 
of grief and indignation Neoptolemus had gone to Delphi 
and demanded satisfaction for his father's death. Years 
afterwards, he visited the shrine again in order to seek 
forgiveness for his presumptuous sin ; but Apollo suffers 
him to be murdered while in the very act of supplication.^ 
The comment of the Messenger who tells the story is in 
the usual Eiiripidean strain : 

“Thus he that giveth oracles to the world, 

He tliat is judge to all men of the right, 

Hath wreaked revenge upon Achilles' sou,— * 

Yea, hath remembered, like some evil man, 

An old, old feud I How then shall he be wise 1 ” ’ 

In the Electra and still more in the Orestes, the entire 
responsibility for the murder of Clytemnestra and its 
consequences is laid at the door of Apollo.^ It is 
true that when the dramatic entanglement is complete, 
Apollo himself appears* and cuts the knot ; but neither 
bei^ nor elsewhere does Euripides attempt by his favourite 
device of the deus ex maxhim to solve the moral and 
religious difficulties he so often raises in his plays. The 
God for the most part merely pronounces the epilogue of 
the piece by foretelling what awaits the characters in the 
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future* just as the prologue generally narrates their 
previous history so far as is needful for the proper 
understanding of the action.' If be happens to remark 
on the csonduct of his fellow-Gods, the unfavourable 
judgment which the poet wislies us to form is usually 
upheld ; or else we arc presented with so |)erfunctory a 
defence that n(» one can suppose Euripides to have meant 
it seriously. Thus Artemis in the Hipfolytm? and 
Castor and Pollux in the Electra^ endorse the poet's 
condemnation, in the one case of Aphrodite, and in the 
other of Apollo : and Athena's professional ajx)logy for 
Apollo in the /on hm the eifect of Hiaking Aindlo seem 
ridiculous as well as base.* 

It is imnecessary to illustrate at gimter length the pre- 
vailing attitude of Euripides towards tlic Gods of Greek 
mythology; but we must endeavour to understand the 
full extent of his iconoelaBm. He is not content, like 
Aeschylus and SophocU^s, to ignore or iiunimise the 
grosser features of the Olympian religion, and develop 
its higher and jnirer elements ; he maintains that Gods 
who do aught base are not G(m1r at all : e / 0€oi ti Bpoxriv 
ai<rj(p6p, ovK dcip 0€oi!* This notorious verse, as Nestle 
points out,® contains the Qrinuhjrdanlr f>f Euripides’ 
whole attack uj)on Greek polytheism ; and the contrast 
between liim and his {iredecessor cannot ho more vividly 
expressed than by setting over against this line the line of 
Sophocles : altr^pop yap ovSep &p v^fyrjyovprav 0€ol, “ nothing 
to which the Gods lead men is base."’ ‘'It is itssumed 
by both poets,” says the German critic, “ that God and 
sin are mutually exclusive terms. Hut from this 
assumption they dmw oi)j>osite conclusions, Sophocles 
infers: 'It follows that everything the Gods do is 
good': and in order that there may bo no remaining 

* 8«e Decharme, i.c. i*. 884 fl*. * /r. 2S2. 7. 
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doubt, be adds : * even when they bid ns go beyond what 
is right/ Euripides’ conclusion is difierent: ‘In that 
case the sinful Gods of Greek mythology are non- 
existent/ ” ^ 

Nothing that has hitherto been said is intended, of 
iCouri^, to suggest that Euripides invariably and system- 
atically falls foul of the established religion. In some joi 
his dramas there is little or nothing of a subversive 
tendency, — the Alcestis, for example, and particularly the 
Suppliants. Any one, moreover, who desired to make an 
anthology of ordinary Greek religious sentiments would 
find plenty of material even in the rest of the poet’s 
plays and in the fragments. It is unnecessary to suppose 
that Euripides himself would always have disavowed these 
sentiments when spoken by the characters which he creates. 
There were doubtless moments when he fully recognised 
the purer aspects of Greek religion ; nor have we in any 
(iase the right to attribute to a poet — least of all to a 
dramatic poet — consistency in matters of this kind. All 
that is now maintained is that the really distinctive 
feature of Euripidean drama — the feiiture which differen- 
tiates it in the religious point of view from the drama of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles — is just this iconoclastic spirit ; 
and that for the dominant mood of the poet himself we 
should look not to what he has in common with the other 
dramatists, hut to what distinguishes him from them. 
That the conservative section of the Athenians looked 
uiK)n Euripides as a disbeliever, does not admit of doubt. 
Aristophanes re])resents him as a proselytising atheist. 
In an amusing scene of the TJmmophoriaznsae, he brings 
upon the stage a widow who blames Euripides for having 
deprived her of her livelihood — she was a maker of 
sacrificial garlands — by persuading people in his tragedies 
that there are no Gods.* 

For the purpose of these lectures, however, the im- 

^ Nestle, l,c, * 443 If. ^ 
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portaat question is this: “What, if any, oontributbns 
towaitis a reformed theology do wo find in Euripides f ” 
In denying the (Jods of Greece, does he deny the 
existence of divine powers altogether ? Or is he merely 
an agnostic, like Protagoras? Or, finally, has he any 
positive suggestions to make on liis own account ? 

There are papsagovs in the plays and fragments of 
Euripides which appear to deny or call in question, not 
only the Gods of (5 reek mythology, but even the exist- 
ence of an)'’ Deity at all. The most notorious of these is 
a passage quoted by Justin Martyr from the Bcllerophon, 
Wc do not know the situation, but in themselves the 
words are eufliciently emphatic. 

“Doth any say that there are Gods in heaven 1 
Nay, tliere arc none.”* 

We are told that Diagoras of Melos, in the time of 
Euripides, became an atheist by reflecting on how the 
wicked prosper and calamities befall rightcouH. The 
atheism of this fragment w’as pronq^ted by similar reflec- 
tions ; and I have already |K)inted out that Theognis had 
long ago been troubled by the same dilliculty, although 
he did not draw the same conclusion.* Elsewhere we 
meet with many sentiments expressing perplexity and 
doubt, rather than positive disbelief. '* Full many a 
time the thought has crossed my mind : is it Fortune 
or some power divine that sways mans lot?* Like 
Protagoras, the yoQt confesses himself baffled by the 
obscurity that surrounds every question connected with 
the existence and nature of tfie Gods, The Chorus in the 
Hekna complain that no one has ever discovered what is 
God, or what is not God, or that which lies between — 
i Ti flee?, ^ pif 0€6<f, fj ro piaov.^ A similar agnosticism 

» /n m. *fr. SOI, Of. ff«f. 488 If. 
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betrays itself in the formula Zew, o«rrt 5 6 Zevs — " Zeus, 
whoever Zeus may be,” ^ — and in the highly characteristic 
line 

“The Gods’ thralls are we — whatsoe’er Gods be.”^ 

That God’s ways are past finding out is a favourite 
Euripidean thought.* Divinatjon cannot reveal him : 

“the lore of seers, 

How vain it is I see, how full of lies. 

Sheer folly this 

Even to dream that birds may help mankind.”* 

Nor is there any other sure and certain means whereby 
W'e can discover the will of God. 

Eefleclions of the type which I have thus briefly 
illustrated are incomparably more frequent in Euripides 
than in either of his two great predecessors on the tragic 
stage ; and what is more important, they are in harmony 
with the general impression which is left upon our minds 
after reading some of his most powerful plays. Without 
doing violence to the canons of dramatic poetry, we may 
reasonably, I think, suppose that Euripides was sometimes 
disposed to doubt not merely the traditional Greek 
conception of the divine nature, but even, perhaps, the 
providential government of the world in any sense of the 
term. At all events, these and similar passages contain 
no positive suggestions capable of developing into some- 
tliing higher than the theology w^hich Euripides attacked. 
Let us see whether any such ideas meet us elsewhere in 
his plays. 

At the outset, then, we observe that Euripides* indict- 
ment of the Gods of Greece itself proceeds on certain 
assumptions tis to the true nature of the Godhead. Of 
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iheee by far the most important is that moral goodness 
mmt belong to the divine nature. An emphatic assertion 
of this principle has already been quoted from the 
Madnm of Hcrculm ; ^ and in the Iphigemia m Tauris^ 
Iphigeneiai speaking of the Tauric Artemis, whose 
priestess she had perforce become, exclaims : 

“It CAunot he that Zeus’ brivle Ijoto Iwiro 
Such foil}'. Nay, 1 hold unworthy credence 
The lianquct given of Tantalus to the OchIs, — 

As though the Uodfl could savour a child’s flesh ! 

Even “o, this folk, themselves man -murderers, 

Charge on tlic Goddess their own :^in, I ween ; 

For I believe that n<»ne of Gods is vile.”* 

The notion that men attribute their (»wn vices to the Gods 
is carried still further in the Daughters of Troj^ where 
it is more than hinted that Aphrodite is nothing but 
man’s apotheosis of his own folly.® But Euripides does 
not usually trouble aknit the origin of such tlogradcd 
conceptions of the divine; what concerns him is to 
jjersuade his countrymen that they are false ; and in this 
function he continues the work which Xenophanes kgan, 
and Plato carried to completion. In yet another respect 
he is the successor of Xenophanes; for ho insists that 
the Gk)ds must tench by example and not merely by 
precept. 

“ How were it just then that ye should cmict 
For men laws, and yourselves work lawIesHness? 

. . . . . ^Unjust it were 

To call men vile, if we but imitate 

TThe sins of Gods:— they arc vile which teach us this.”^ 

No one can fail to see that in re([uiring the Gods to 
furnish a moral standard for humanity, Euripides prepares 

* S*e p. 201. * Tfoad, 987 ff. *K4tpo^ifn from 

•WkWay. • 

*/<w*44a<r. Way, 
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the way for the Platonic doctrine of the ethical end-— 
assimilation to God tcara ro BwaTov),^ 

Two other points are deserving of notice in the speech 
of Hefacles. 

“Tales of Glods’ hands manacled 
Ever I scorned, nor ever will believe, 

Nor that one God is horn another's lord. 

^^or God hath need — if God indeed he be — 

Of nought : these be the minstrels’ sorry tales.” 

In other words, there is no liegemony among the Gods; 
and the Divine nature is self-sufficient. The first of these 
two doctrines, as we have already seen, probably comes 
from Xenophanes.^ It clearly points in the direction 
of monotheism ; for no one will suppose that Euripides, 
any more** than Xenophanes, could have found fault with 
Greek polytheism on the ground that it was not pure and 
undiluted anarchy. The doctrine that God, if he is really 
God, has need of nothing, is one about which much might 
be said. It is almost a coinmon])laco of Greek religious 
theory from this time onwards, and forms one of the 
numerous reminiscences of ITellenic thought in the 
speech of St. Paul before the Areopigus — a speech which 
in reality, perhaps, laid the foimdation of the view 
that Gi’eek literature prepared the way for Christianity. 
“Neither is he served by men’s hands, as though he 
needed anything.”* It may hei-e be noted that another 
interesting parallel to this speech occurs in a fragment 
quoted from Euripides by Clement of Alexandria. 

ft 

“Wlml maumr of house by hands of craftarnen framed 
May compass with its waUs the form divine ?”< 

In the Acts we read : “ He dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands.” Nauck condemns the fragment as 
spurious : “ Christianus poeta haec scribere potuit, non 

* * Acts xvii. 26, 

*fir. 1180. tr. Way. 


> fJuml. m B. 
» See p. 204. 
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potttit Simpidds/' In point of Greek and veinitication, 
tbe lines are free from foult ; and that the sentimrat is 
one which Euripides might well have expressed, will 
appear from the passages we shall presently discuss.^ 

So much for the positive contributions to religious 
thought which seem to be involved in Euripides' attack 
upon Giieek polytheism. Browning, you will remepiber, 
makes Euripides ?wiy, 

“I incline to poetize pliiJo»ophy ; ' 

4hd we have next to consider certain noteworthy 
examples of this tcmlency as it apptiars in connexion 
with the religious ideas of the ]>oet. Let us take as the 
text of our discuHsion that “ strange prayer ” — so Menelaus 
calls it — which Euripides puts into the mouth of Hecuba 
in the Danghters of Troy, TIk* words of the ])rayer arc 
these : 

‘*0 Earth’}^ I'j^lK-arer, tliou \vho<e throne is Barth, ^ 
AVhoeVr thou ]»<•, O pant our finding out, 

be thou Kature’b Law,, or iniTul of man, 

To thee I pray ; for, treading Honndlei*K j>atbrt, 

In justice dost tliou guide all mortal thiiigf*!’ 

Euripides Hecuba has been at school in Athens ; find 
if we examine what she says, we shall see that she has 
learned her lesson well. The whole of the j»rayer is 
steeped in the philosophy of Euripides’ age. I will 
endeavour to ex]>ound and illustrate the several topics 
in the order in which they are mentioned. 

We have first of all the identification of Zeus with 
that vrhich at once upholds and rests upon the earih. 
Now, according to Anaximenes, even as our soul, which 
is air, holds us together, so breath and air encompi^a 
the whole imiverse/'* And, further, the Earth — so 

'Hm* ftiffSkiOkt is tr«at«(l an * 884-8SS Way. 

gsnoliMiJ^ Wsyfli. p. xxxviih and * ’ .See p. 119. 

aim liWle, Rttr^ride^f p. 118 . 
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Anaximenes also maintained — is itself upborne hj tba 
air ( 67 ro;^erTa^ rw aipi)} Presumably, then, by 
"Earth's Upbearer, thrpned upon the Earth,” Euri^ 
pides means Air or Aether — it matters little which 
term we use, for the words were not always clearly 
diistinguished about this time.^ It is not, however, to 
Ana^ipienes, but rather to Diogenes of Apollonia that 
the poet is here immediately indebted. We have«already 
seen that Diogenes deified Air, and spoke of it as omni- 
present — " just this," he said, “ appears to me God, and 
I believe that it reaches to everything and disposes all 
things and is present in everything." ® Nor is this the 
only passage where Euripides gives a pantheistic inter- 
pretation to Zeus. Several of the fragments are to the 
same effect. It will suffice to quote the most celebrated 
of them all : 

“Seest thou the boundless ether tliere on high, 

That folds the earth around with dewy arms? 

This docin thou Zeus, this reckon one with God.”^ 

It is not so clear that Euripides had any definite 
philosophical theory in view when he suggested that this 
Zeus or Aether is perhaps to be regarded as avdf^tcff 
tf>va‘€o^ — Nature's Necessity or Law. He may be 
thinking, perhaps, of the Atomists, who ascribed all the 
operations of Nature to the working of Necessity, although, 
of course, tliey did not for a moment dream of deifying 
that principle.® But ^the second of the two clauses — 

" &us, be thou NatuiVs Law, or mind of man '' — takes 
us back again to Diogenes. In the view of Diogenes, 
the element of Air, which he affirms to lie God, constitutea^ 
the soul and mind — pirfca ^ — of living crea- 
tures : ® so that the " mind of man ” is a little portion 

* See Diel^ i. p. 18, § 6. */r. 941, tr. Way ; of. also 877, 

»Cf. Rohde, Psyche^ ii. p. 257 839, 487. 

2. * Leucippus, /r. 2 JMm, 

* See p. 286. ‘/r. 4. 
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of Ood.” ^ If we may suppose that the two apparently 
alternative suggestions — “ be thou Nature’s Law, or miiid 
of man ” — are not really intended to exclude one another 
(and in a passage of this kind it would be pedantic to 
suppose that the |>oet held them to lx> incomfiatible), we 
may perhaps express the general tenor of these sj^ulations 
by saying that the/ represent the Deity as an infinite, 
all-embracing and all-]x'.rvading substanci;, revealing itself 
in Nature m Law, and in man as Mind. The Euripidean 
conception has afiiuities with the half-poetical, half-philo* 
sophical kind of pantlieism of which we have already 
found a trace in Aeschylus,® and may also be compared 
with Wordsworth’s 

“ 8orn<jthiiig far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwf'lling i« the light of milting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the lilue sky, and in the mind of man, 

A motion and h spirit, that im]>el8 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things.”’*' 

Mr. Way does well to bring into connexion with these 
lines the beautiful fragment of Euripides in praise of 
the world-pervading reason. 

** Thee, self -begotten, who, in ether rolled 

Ceaselessly round, by mystic links dost blend 
The nature of all things, whom veils enfold 
Of light, of dark night flecked with gleams of gold, 

Of star-hosts dancing round thee without end.”* 

f ' 

But the point upon w'hich the Euripidean Hecuba lays 
most stress is this : Whatever Zeus may be, and how* 
ever om faculties may fall short of comprehending him, 
we may at least be sure that be guides all mortal things 
in ac(K)rdanQe with justice— icara Bitcfip rit 0pTfT* 

^ V'*- tr. Way. I apes with 

Kr..ck in attributing this iraffineitt 
to Knrifiidai, and not to Crithut. 


1 top. 267. 
»topwU4. 
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It is accordingly in the concept of a world-ruling Justice 
that one of the ablest and most learned of recent writers 
on Euripides conceives himself to have discovered what 
> the poet really believed about the Deity. In the opinion 
of Nestle,^ Euripides hypostasises Justice as a quasi- 
personal being, the Weltgeist or Weltvernunft, not tran- 
scendent but immanent, operating in the spiritual as well 
as in the material sphere, in man no less than in nature. 
Regarded on its physical side, the principle in question 
is nothing but the all-encompassing Aether ; in respect 
of its spiritual attributes, it is, like the Air of Diogenes, 
omniscient and omnipotent : and here, if anywhere, we 
have the Euripidean Godhead. I^et ns consider for a 
little what is involved in this theory, and whether it 
deserves to be accepted. 

, The concept of Justice certainly plays an important 
part in the drama of Euripides. Among the many 
memorable sentiments about Justice scattered throughr 
out the plays and fragments, none is, perhaps, xntnrc 
striking than the denial of the widely-spread belief that 
men*B sins are written by some lecording angel in 
the book of Zeus. The truth is rather, says Euripides, 
that Justice is present with us, here and now : 

** Think you that deeds of wrong spring to the god$ 

On wings, and then some one, on Zeus^ book, 

AV^rites them, and Zeus beholding the record 
Gives judgment? Nay, the whole expanse of heaven 
Would not suftice if Zeus wrote tliere man’s aims ; 

Nor could he send'to each his punii^hment 
From such review. Justice is on the earth, 

Is here, is by us, if men will but see.”- 

' 

The eye of Justice, we are told, sees even in the darkj 
and though she may tarry long, in the end she never 

' Euripides n. 145 ft ^ among the Greeks and otiier 

*/r.505, tr. W«stcott;cf./r. 151, ancient races, see Nestle, Lc, p, 
255. On this belief as it appears 452 n* 12. 
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taib.* A naisrkftble passa^ of the Smiba aeanu at 
itrt si^t to . petMmify Law as the one saprrase rolar, 
whom Gods and men alike obey : 

“ Yet are the Gods strong, aud their ruler strong, 

Even Law ; for by this Law we know Gods are, 

And lire, and make divUion of wrong and right,”’ 

Here, however, it may be doubt ed whether the poet is 
not rather thinking of the Sophistic opj>o8itioxi of w/Aav 
and “ convention and “ nature : certainly 

the last line distinguishes between Justice and Nomcs, 
and (after the fashion of certain Sophists derives the 
former from the latU^r. But whatever the explanation 
of this imrticular passage may be, Euripides, like the 
other tragic poets, has much to «iy on tho working of 
Justice — especially punitive justice — in tho life both of 
the individual and of the family. 

On the other hand, the belief tliat “.lustice guides all 
things to their goal is not nearly so characteristic of 
Euripides as it is Aeschylus, whether we have reganl 
to his seTitfMtiae or to the iUmuenuni of his plays. 
He was fur too much of a realist, and had far too 
much sympathy with his fellow-crwitures, to 8upi)ose 
for a moment that sufTcring is always a })uniHhTncwt for 
sin, and prosperity alw^ays the reward of virtue. Is it 
possible, then, to reconcile in any way the apparently 
unmerited sufferings of the individual witli the existence 
of an all-knowing and all-iK)werful Justice directing the 
course of human destiny and of tl^e world at large ? To 
this question Nestle replies that Euripides was in reality 
a Heraclitean. In the view of Heraclitus, ” tho whole 
world, both material and moral, consists in the reciprocal 
play of opposites, which, however, for this very reason 
have no absolute value.”* If we could survey things 

m, m, m, 8?5; El,. »Scf Pl«lo, ILSSSEff. 

S$4 f, Lc. p. 151. 

•7S9£ Way. 
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from the highest standpoint, we should see that what 
from our finite point of view we call evil contributes tb 
the universal harmony, which is the Logo^y or, 
Euripides prefers to call it, — in this, too, following 
Heraclitus, — DikS, Justice.” 

It would seem, therefore, if Nestle is right, that 
Euripides found a solution of life's riddle in the Heraclitean 
sentiment, God accomplishes all things with a view to 
the harmony of the whole.” We have found reason to 
believe that some such conviction pervades the drama of 
Sophocles ; but in reading Euripides we are much more 
sensible of the partial discords than of the universal 
harmony. Certain it is that in many of his plays — the 
HippolytuSy for instance, and the Madness of Heracles — ^he 
impugns'the justice of the Gods in their treatment of the 
individual without suggesting any solution of this kind. 
For my own part, I cannot but think that the poet 
reveals himself more truly in the following passage from 
one of the choruses in the Hippolyf/us : 

“ When faith overfloweth my mind, God’s providence al||i 
embracing . J; 

Banisheth griefs: but when doubt whispereth, ‘Ah biSr 
know I ’ 

No clue through the tangle 1 find of fate and of life for my 
tracing : 

There is ever a change and many a change, 

And the mutable fortune of men evermore sways to and fro 
Over limitless range.” ^ 

Much has been written and said about the “ humanism ” 
of Euripides. It reveals itself in many ways — ^in 
sympathy for the poor and lowly, in his lofty ideal of. 
womanhood, and in occasional suggestions of something 
like world-citizenship and the brotherhood of masu^ 
The humanism of the Stoics was based upon the half- 
philosophical, half-reli^ous doctrine of the immanmice 
* 1102 ff. Way. « e.y. /r. 777, 002, 1047. 





in every human being of a portion of the divine mind : 

eroB ffop 7^m “for we are thine off- 

spring/* as Cleanthes said,' meaning that the human 
reason is a " fragment ” of the divine. We have found 
some traces of a similar doctrine in Euripides; but 
noirhere, so far tis I know, does he bring it into connexion 
with the sentiment of human I rotherhood and human 
pity. In so far as this sentiment has any bearing on 
Euripides’ religious standpoint, it rathei serves as a 
Wmpon for attacking the Gods. There ave not a few 
passages in which be appears deliberately to contrast the 
kindness of man with the malevolence of the Gods, 
Aphrodite in the Hippolytm is unforgiving, and Artemis 
cold ; as a Goddess, she may not weep, or wait for the 
closing scene ; 

** Farewell ; 1 may not gaze upon the dead, 

Nor may with dying gaaps |H»llute my eight : 

And now I see tlmt thou art near the end.”® 


How different are the human actors in the tragedy ! 

iftpp. ‘‘More than inyadf I mourn thee for thine error.'* 

The$. ** Would God I could but die for thee, my son!”'* 

In the Madiif'ss of Heracka, w(; have a not less vivid con- 
trast between the Ciillous indifferem o of the Gods and the 
brotherly love of man. When Heracles is forsaken by 
Zeus, it is a human friend who, With manly yet gentle 
words of consolation, alleviates his despair. Unlike 
Artemis in the Hippolytm, Theseus, the merely human 
friend, fears no pollution : 

** No haunting eune can ptta« from fd«nd to friend.” * 

> Hymn i!tf CUamtke^f 4. 

»14l7f.'Way. 

jro 


® HOS t Way. 
M234 Way, 
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He truth is that Euripides would seem to have looked 
to humanity itself for the ideal which he could not find 
in the Gods. His dramas furnish from time to time ideal 
types of men, and still more frequently, perhaps, of 
women. The Euripidean Theseus is the type of chivalrous 
courage linked with courtesy and human kindness, 
Hippolytus of stainless purity, Aleestis of conjugal 
devotion ami motherly love; while of patriotism and 
self-sacrifice consenting unto death we have a galaxy of 
illustrious examples, Menoeceus, ]\Iacaria, Iphigeneia and 
Polyxena, besides others in the plays of which only 
fragments survive. Perhaps the poet rendered some 
service to religion by his new and deeper interpretation 
of humanity. 

In the account which 1 have so far given of the 
religious teaching of Euripides, I have made no reference 
to the Btuelw, Tlie explanation, of course, is that the 
play in question has often been supposed to occupy an 
altogether uni(|Uo position among the poet's worka 
Written at the close of bis life, in a totally different 
atmosphere from that of Athens, it seems to breathe a 
more religious spirit than most of the earlier drama#; 
and many scholars have interpreted it as a reeantatkm • 
of the sceptical opinions so freely uttered by the poet 
in the ]m»t The apparently exceptional character of 
the Bacchae makes it desirable that we should briefly 
consider the religious teaching of that extraordinary 
drama by itself ; but Jjefore proceeding to do so, let us 
first examine the different ideas alwut immortality with • 
which we meet in Euripides. 

Here, as elsewhere, the }x>et puts before us a number 
of constantly shifting and dissolving views. Sometimes 
he recognises tliat the problem is insoluble : 

**If better life iHjyond be found, 

The darknejis veils, %loud« wrap it round ; 

Therefore infatuate-fond to this 
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We cling — thU earth’s poor sunshine-gleam : 

Nought know we of the life to come, 

There speak no voices from the tomb : 

We drift on fable’s shadowy stream.” * 

It m only our ignorance, Euripides says, that makes 
us fear death. “ We know what life is, but of death we 
have had no experience ; ahd that is why all men fear 
to leave the light of the sun.”* Yet there is comfort in 
the thought tliat death, whatever it may be, is not a 
violation, but a fulfilment of Nature s law, “ Why lament 
over that which Nature requires us to pass through t 
Nothing that iiicn must sufier is really to be feared ” 
(Seivhv yap ouBkv tmv dvay/caia)P ^poroU)^ There is a 
touch of almost Sophoclean serenity and resignation 
about these words. Elsewhere we have the conventional 
view of death as a dreamless sleep, a return to the 
nothingness of the time before we were born.'* Ke* 
garded in this light, death, to the unhappy, is the 
physician who cures all ill.*^ And yet we cannot rid 
ourselves of the fear that death may not l)c the end. 
How much better if it were ! I doubt if anything in 
Greek tragedy is more pathetic than the speech in which 
the , virgin -martyr Macaria gives expression to this 
thought: 

”1 have failed you nought, 

Have stood your champion, for mine house have died. 

My treasure this shall be, for babes unborn, 

Bpontals foregone ; — if in the grave aught be ; 

But ah that nought might be!- {or if there toc) 

We mortals who must die shall yet have cares, 

I know not whither one shall turn : since death 
For sorrows is accounted chiefest balm*”^ 

Like other Greek poets, again, Euripides sometimes 
paints the future world in the usual Homeric colours, as 


•>. m. 7 1 


* Ttwtd. Ml. Ct p. 264, .bore. 
•A. 838. 

• Bhrael. 6M ff. W.y. 
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a joyless land of everlasting night.^ In other passages 
the spirits of the dead are supposed to sympathise and 
co-operate with their surviving kinsmen — a conception we 
have already found in the two older dramatists * Of 
somewhat greater interest is the well-known fragment : 
*‘Who knows whether life is death, and death in the 
world below is accounted life?’*^ • Here, of course, 
Euripides alludes to the Orphic doctrine that the soul 
lies buried in the body until death sets her free. It 
would have been strange if so suggestive a view of 
immortality had escaped the notice of the poet ; but it is 
only one of his many reflections on the subject, and 
whatever Euripides may have been, he was certainly not 
a whole-hearted follower of Orpheus^ To the Eleusinian 
mysteries Euripides seldom refers.'* 

So far, there is little or nothing in the eschatological 
ideas of Euripides to which parallels might not 1^ 
adduced from earlier Greek poets. It remains to 
aider a small group of passages showing the characteristac 
Euripiclean fusion of ])hilosophy and XK>etry. One of 
these iwHsages occurs in the most orthodox of Euripides* 
plays — I mean th(^ SiipplianU: 

now the dead hidden in the earth. 

And each part, whence it came forth to the light, 
Thither return, the (trmth unto th, an. 

To rarth the body ; for we lioltl it not 
In fee, but only to pass life therein.”*' 

f 

Considered in and by themselves, no doubt, these verses 
merely reproduce the sentiment expressed in the fifth 
century epitaph over the Athenians who died fighting 
at Potidaea: “Aether receiveti their souls, and earth 
their bodies : by the gates of Potidaea they were sUdn.** ^ 

» e,g./lr* 6SS. * H F. 613, Hifp. 25. 

* M. 677. Or. 1281 «/. ^ • 6SI C Way. 

»/r. 68S ; of. 888. ^ C, /. A. L 442. Cf. JSWslUkr- 

* Sem Nofttto. Ic* p. 145. mus (?),/>. 245, 265 
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Bui when we remember that Euripides, in agreement, 
as we have seen, with Diogenes d Apollonia, sometimmi 
identifies the all-pervading Ah or Aether with the im- 
manent and omnipresent Godhead, the words of the 
poet surest to us Boiuething like the return of the 
human soul at deatli to the universal soul or mind 
from which it came. Such a doctrine is clearly affirmed 
in a remarkable passage of the HelcTui, the autheuticity 
of which some criti<‘8 have — unfairly, as 1 think — 
disputed : 

“Albeit the mind 

Of the dead live not, deathless eonscinusnens 

Still hath it when in deathless aether merged.”’ 

Die geneml cunception underlying these linen may 
perhaps be expressed in some such way as this. 
The human soul, or rather, perhH})8, the reason present 
in the soul, — tor in the Helena vov^, and not 
is the wonl employed, — the human reason, then, is a 
portion or fragment of the heuvenly aether,* and when 
deatli comes and the body returns tf) the earth from 
which it came, the reason is in like manner reunited 
with the aetherial element, which is its source and 
fountain. In this way the rational part of man is 
immortal, and after its separation from the body 
enjoys undying consciousness or knowledge;* but it 
does not live, in the commonly accepted meaning of 
the word — that is, presumably, it has no individual 
existence, but only, we may supjiose, a kind of cosmic 
immortality, such as we sometimes read of in Aristotle 
and the Stoics. I have elsewhere ventured to con- 
jecture that one of the most extraordinary of the poet’s 
fragments is inspired by the same thought of ultimate 
reunion with the divine : “ Upon ray back sprout golden 

*1011 it (Way* translation, The correction 

snhititnting “mind** for “utotil.**) * mtroduree an idea to which l^rt* 

* See !». {ades would hardly have aeneated. 
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winp : my feet are fitted with the winged sandals of 
the Sirens : and I shall soar to the aetherial firmament ' 
to unite with Zeus,” ^ It is not unlikely that by Zeus 
Euripides here means the immortal aether ” with 
which he sometimes appears to identify the God * 

I have now enumerated the principal ideas an the 
subject of immortality contained in the plays and 
fragments of Euripides. The view with which the 
poet had himself most sympathy is probably that 
which we have just considered; but it would be an 
error to suppose that liis eschatological opinions were 
ever fixed or definite. His reflections on immortality 
reveal the same spirit of openmindedness and vacilla- 
tion which we have already witnessed in connexion 
with his theology. Neither in the one case nor in 
the other does he appear to have attained to any 
permanent and assured conviction, capable of satisfying 
not only his moral and religious aspirations, but also 
the demands of his intellect. And it is this con- 
sideration which explains, in jjart at least, the shadow 
of pessimism, sometimes bordering on despair, that, 
darkens so many of his dramas — notably the 
the AndromacJie, the DaufjMers of Troy, and 27ie 
of Heracles. The all-pervading gloom is hardly relieve 
by a single ray of light, except the heroism and resigna- 
tion of humanity in its unequal contest with the Gods 
and Fate. The sincerity and depth of Euripides' 
pessimism might be illustrated by a large number of 
those sententiae with ^w’^hich his dranuis are studded* 
He reiterates again and again nearly all the conven- 
tional sentiments of Greek melancholy, and adds some 
others, which, if not altogether new in Greek literature, 
were new, at least, so far as one can see, upon the 
Attic stage. Herodotus relates that a certain Thradmi 
tribe were in the habit of^dnging a dirge over the 
Sll. 
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newly-born, but made merry at a funeral, rofleoting 
on al’ the misei'iea from which death sets free.^ To 
the same effect we read in a fragment of Euripides : 

“ With tcarii in mournful throng I he newborn babe 
’Tis meet we welcome to a life of woe : 

But him whom death releases from Ins toil» 

With songs of gladntvss speed upon his way/’* 

We need not, however, multiply examples of n strain 
of thought so eharacteri«^tic of the “ moat tragic '' of 
Greek poets, I would only remark that tlie pessimism 
of Euripides oaunot he enlirelv due f>o the fKilitical and 
social convulsions of the ]>ericKl in which he lived, 
which Thucydides, for ('xamj)le, paints in his relicctions 
on the revolutions at (Joreyra^ Sophocles lived through 
the same events, and yet the iron never entered into 
his soul, and Sorraiea, too, was all through life an 
indomitalile ojitirmst, Each of tlieso two thinkora was 
sustained by lielief in a Providence that fihaiies our 
ends, rough-hew them how we may. If Euripides had 
occasional glimjisi^s of the thought that 

o’er falsebcMKl, truth la surely npliercd, 

OVr uglineflB beams beaut),” 

it was not given to him iMa*manently to continue at 
so high a level of religious faith ; and, as 1 have 
already stated, the strong current of pessimism in 
Euripidean drama is jiartly due to this (uiuse. It is 
at all events a noteworthy fact that the most genuinely 
optimistic of his plays — tb play in which Tlieseus 
denies the old Greek saying that evil outnuml>erH good 
in human life by two to one is almost entirely free 
from sceptical and inehgious sentiments and insinua« 
tiona 

It only remains for us to consider the problem 


4 . 


» Hi. 82 n. 

* HuppL (f. 
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pmeatod by the Bacehae of Euripidea Thip wcocidier- 
M tragedy, the latest, or almost the latest, of the poet’s 
plays, written at the court of Archelaus, king of 
Maoedon, and originally intended for production in 
that country, did not appear upon the Athenian stage 
until after its author’s death. With its transcendent 
poetical merits we are not here*concemfid. The Bacchae 
is unique in classical Greek literature for a certain 
passionate enthusiasm of tliought and language, born 
of an ecstatic sense of man’s affinity with Nature. 
For the student of religious ideas, however, the interest 
of the drama centres in the much-debated question 
whether it represents a reaction towards orthodoxy, a 
sort of recantation, or, if not a recantation, at least an 
eirenicon, 'an attempt on the part of the })oet to put 
himself light with public opinion before he died. There 
is a certain a priori attractiveness in the theory that the 
most speculative of ancient poets returned in his closing 
years to the faith from which he liad departed : iv €V(f>7}fii^ 
Xpi) T€\€vrdv — we should die, as Tlato says, not in Stoip 
and tumult, but in calm.' The subject is nevertb^ew 
one about wliich ojqjosite views have been and still are 
held by writers of acknowledged authority. According to 
Mr. Pater, for example, “ Euripides has said, or seemed 
to say, many things concerning ilreek religion at vari- 
ance with received opinion ; and now, in the end of life, 
he desires to make his peace — what shall at any^mte 
be peace with men. Ho is in the mood for acquiescence, 
or even for a pilinode.” ^ In the judgment of Mr. Gilbert 
Murray, on the other hand, to say that the Baeduu is 
a reactionary manifesto in favour of orthodoxy, is a view 
which hardly merits refutation.”* Let us briefly con- 
sider the religious significance of the play. 

^ Pfmd, 117 £. * Grtik ZUeml^n n. 272. 

* 8eftTjiTeir« edition p. In. Of. *al«> Neetle. /.c. p. 74 ff. 

Gowpen, Grtek Thinker* il p. 14. 
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1%e theorj which finds in the Baedvm & sort of 
retnetetion of the poet’s heresies, is supported dmlly 
bf tho utterances of the chorus of Bacchanalian women 
who have Idt their homes to follow the new God 
Dionysus in his missionary progress throu^ the world. 
The choral odes repeatedly inveigh against rationalism. 

“Tis the life of quiet breiith, 

Tie the aiiuple and the true, 

Storm nor earthquake .Mhattereth, 

Nor bhall auj^ht the house undo 
Where they dwell. For, far away, 

Hidden from the eyes of day, 

Watchers are there in the skies, 

That can see man’s life, and prize 
Deeds well done by things of clay. 

But the world’s Wise are not wise, 

Claiming moie than int>rtal may.”* 

The moral teachimz of these lines — and there ai^ 
many other passagtm to the same effect * — is as 
characteristically Greek as anything in Pindar or 
Sophjocles. In particular, the words to fjo^ov S* ot) aoif>{a 
— **the world's Wise are not wise" — sound like a 
renunciation of sjxjculative inquiry as something 
essentially irreligious and profane. It is also notice- 
able that in prox)ortion as knowledge is depreciated, 
piety and unquestioning faith are jiraisf^d : 

“The simple nameless herd of Humanity 
Hath deeds and faith that are triph enough for me! 

The development of the dramatic action to a certain 
extent conveys the same lesson. It is true that Pentheus 
gradually alienates our sympathies by his violence and 
self-will; but he is nevertheless the champion of 
reason and rationalism, not only in the stand which 

^ SS$ ff,. tr. Mnrrav. • * 480 f., tr. Murmy. 

i27<r., 888 ff, 1008 ff. 
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he makes against the Dionysiac cult» but also when he 
deolines to admit that Dionysus is a God at all, 
maintaining that his mother deliberately sought to 
screen her frailty by fathering the offspring of an 
illicit amour upon Zeus.^ After Pentheus’ destruction, 
the aged Cadmus points the moral in these words : • 

• ^ 

“If any man there })e that scorns the Gods, 

This man’s death let him note, and so believe.” ^ 

On the other hand, in spite of the Chorus’ pro- 
testations against ri ao<f>6v, the poet’s conception of 
Dionysus himself is frankly rationalistic. For who, 
or what, in the view of Euripides, is this new God, 
whom the Chorus so passionately extol? Is he a 
personal* God, or only the i)er8onification of a principle? 
That Dionysus in the Bcuichae was not really conceived 
by Euripides as a j)er8onal God at all, may be inf erred, ^ 
I think, from the lines which the poet puts into lie 
mouth of the prophet Teiresias when trying to over- 
come the opposition of Pentheus. 

“Two chiefest Power^ 

Prince, among men there are : divine Demeter — 

Earth is she, name her by whi(?,h name thou wilt ; — 

She upon dry food nurtureth mortal men : 

Then followeth Semele’s Son ; to match her gift 
The cluster’s flowing draught he found, and gave 
To mortals, which gives rest from grief to men. 

He is the Oods^ libation^ though a God, 

So that through hieu do men obtain good things.” ^ 

Some writers have supposed that Euripides does not 
here express his own opinion; but Teiresias, in Greek 
drama, generally speaks with authority, and what is 
more important, the view represented in the profAiet’s 
speech appeaia to throw light upon the problem with 
which the whole play dealg. The Sophist Prodioofi^ as 
* 24S n, » 1826 f. Way. * 274 ff. Way, 
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we have already seen, maintamed that Dionysus was 
only the apotheosis of wine^ as Demster of corn, Poseidon 
of water, and so forth.^ In the lines just quoted, 
Teiresias takes the same view ; l)ut liom the rest of the 
speech, as well as from other indications in the play, it 
is clear that to the poet himself Dionysus is the eml^di- 
ment not merely of alcoholic eulhusiasm, but of the 
principle of enthusiasm in general, the principle which 
Plato has <lescribe(l so ])owerfully in the Phaedrm. 
Tlie Platonic ScK’rates in that tiialogue draws a dis- 
tinction between two forms madness — the salutary 

and the pernicious. Of the salutary madness he 
enumerates four varieties, namely, love, j)rophecy, the 
8i)ecie8 of inspiration which tlirough ])urification8 and 
mysteries opens out a way of deliverance from' sin, and, 
finally, ti»o madness that “lays hold upon a tender and 
untrodden soul, and rousing it to l>aechanaliau frenzy**’ 
iKfiatcx€vov<Ta — gives birth to lyrical and other 
measures.* With the first of thesis — the enthusiasm of 
the lover, as portrayed by Plato in the Symposium — 
Euripides is not here concerned ; hut he recognises its 
connexion witli Dionysus in the lines : 

“When wine in no more found, then Love Ib not, 

Nor any joy beside is left to men.” •'* 

To the other varieties of “ salutary madness the poet 
does full justice throughout the play. Tlioro is no 
Greek poem which illustrates so well as the Bacehae 
what Plato means by the |>oeticarfrenzy — none in which 
the writer is himself so truly “ ijossessed.** Prophetic 
madness, again, is definitely associated by Teiresias with 
the GoA* As for the religious form of “possession,** 
that is represented by the chorus of Bacclianals^ and 
constantly illustrated in the choral odes. Out of many 


^ Sm p. 277. 

244 Air. 


’ 773 f. Way. 
" 298 ff. 
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possible examples, I will put before you Mr. Murtay/i 
exquiute renderiog of part of the opening hymn : 

“Oh, blcse^ he in all wise, 

Who hath drunk the Living Fountain, 

Whose life no folly etaineth, 

And his soul is near to God ; 

Whose sins are lifted, pall- wise, . 

As he worshij)!* on the Mountain, 

And where Cvbele ordaineth, 

Our Mother, he has trod . 

His head with ivy laden 
And his thyrsus tossing high. 

For our God he lifts his cry ; 

‘Tip, O Bacchae, wife and maiden. 

Come, O ve Bacchae, come ; 

Oh, luing the Joy-hcstower, 

Gofl-seed of God the Sower, 

Bring Bromios in his power 
From Phrygia’s mountain dome ; 

To street and town and tower, 

Oh, bring } e BroniioK home 1 * ” ' 

It would accordingly soein that DionvHUS in the 
Barchae is not, in the intention of the poet, a personal 
God, but stands for the spirit of enthusiasm in the 
ancient Greek meaning of the word. And if so, the 
main problem whicli the at^tioii of the play suggests is 
wider than it has sornotiaies been supposed to be. It 
is not so much a (fuestiou of orthodoxy versm unbelief : 
it is leather a (|ue8tioii of the relative value of reason 
and enthusiasm in lyiman life. Euripides, when he 
wrote the Bacchde, was plainly on the side of enthusiasm. 
TO c^oifiop S* ov tro^ia — “Ah, not with knowledge is 
Wisdom bought ” * — that is the principal lesson of the 
drama. There is something stronger and greater than 
reason in the life of man. Xo doubt some weight should 
be allowed to the 8i)6cial circumstances in which the 
play was composed. Macedonia was the home of the 
» 72 ff. * Way. 
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Dionysiac cult ; and nothing could be more natural than 
that in a play intended for a Macedonian audience 
Buripides should have selected for poetic treatment the 
worship of Dionysua But the poet writes throughout 
as if he felt profoundly what he so mpturously saya 
The greater part of the play is pervaded by the kind 
of joyous exaltation which aecompanios a new discovery 
or illumination. Euri]nde8 had just C8caj)ed from the 
scene of his lifelong battle against Athenian conservatism 
in matters of religion and art, and he writes as if the 
spirit of the Macedonian laoun tains had taken possession 
of his soul. No other ancient poem shows so raptuwus 
a feeling of the kinship between man and nature. The 
very Ijills are “ thrilled with ecstasy in sympathy mih 
the frenzied votaries of the God.^ We feel that Dionysus 
has become a power jmlsating throughout the whole of 
nature, both inorganic and organic, making the universe 
into a living, breathing whole : and wo are stirred with 
a new sense of unification with the mystery that 
surrounds us. Professor James has said that **if 
religion is to mean anything definite for us, ... we 
ouglit to take it as meaning this added dimension of 
emotion, this enthusiastic temper of esfKuisal, in regions 
where morality strictly so willed can at best but bow 
its IiwmI and acquiesce. It ought to mean nothing short 
of this new reach of freedom for us, with the struggle 
over^ the keynote of the univers(j sounding in our ears, 
and everlasting possession spread I)efore our eyes/'* It 
seems to me that in the Bacrkde of Euripides we liavc 
this “ abided dimension of emotion/* this “ new reach of 
freedom ; and if religion really does mean this, we may 
fairly say that the Bcucchae is a religious drama, though 
not a reactionary manifesto in favour of orthodoxy/' 
We should remember, too, that the Athenian drama was 
oeteosibly an act of homagejrendered to tbe God Dionysus. 

' TSS. * VaHMif* pf Miffiom p. 4S. 
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It is fitting that the poet should close his career by 
giving 08 his own interpretation of the God in whose 
service he had spent so strenuous a life. 

Our general conclusion, therefore, is that the leading 
motive of the Bacckae is praise of Dionysus, and that 
Dionysus represents the principle of enthusiasm or 
inspiration both in nature and in man. As compared 
with enthusiasm, reason and rationalism are relegated to 
a eabordinate position. Whether the new impulse 
would have proved permanent, is another matter; but 
we have the less reason to suppose that it would, because 
even here Euripides, towards the close of the playv 
relapses again into the old iconoclastic manner. 
colloquy between Agave and Dionysus is quite in the 
vein of that peculiarly Emipidean sort of rationalism 
which we have already met with in the Ion and else- 
where. 

Ag* ** Dionywus, we beseech thee 1 — we have sinned. 

Dn Too late ye know me, who knew not in your hour. 

Ag, We know it ; but thy vengeance passeth bounds. 

J). I am a Ood : ye did despite to me. 

Ag. It hts not that in wrath Qods be as men. 

I>. Long since my father Zeus ordained this so.”* 

If, in conclusion, we try to estimate the effect of 
Euripides on the development of religion and religious 
thought, we must distinguish between the negative and 
the positive aspects of his teaching. On its critical or 
destnictive side, the <irama of Euripides gave a most 
powerful impulse to that dissolution of the old Homeric 
faith which the attacks of Xenophanes had long ago 
foreshadowed, and which was now being rapidly effected 
by the many iconoclastic currents of thought at work in 
Athens daring the latter |>art of the fifth century befeupe 
Christ Ko other Greek w 4 ter, Plato alone excepted* 
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did 80 niMcb in this direction. On the positive or 
reconstructive side, we find a multitude of suggestiorts, 
without, so far as I can see, any single dominating 
principle. As compared with Sophocles, we may say, I 
think, that Euripides never achieved a final and 
complete unification of his moral and intellectual nature* 
To borrow a Platonic expression, ho was at no time alto- 
gether eh iic TToW&p} But it is just this iwculiarity which 
renders the writings of Euripides of such pre-eminent 
value for the student of religious tliought. He raises 
nearly all the fundamental questions which men will 
always ask and never fully answer. It was said of 
Pericles that his oratory always left a spur or sting 
behind in those who heard it. The same remark may 
be applied to Euripides. He is one of those who (in the 
phrase of Matthew .^Xj-nold) “ sctisouahly disconcert man- 
kind in their worship of machinery. ” ® No one can read 
any of his more powerful diamas without being made to 
think ; and it is as a stimulative or maientic force, rather 
than on account of any positive doctrine, that this great 
thinker and still greater poet deserves tr) l^e reckoned 
among the religious teachers of Greece. No sooner had 
he died than Aristophanes declared that his i>oetry had 
died along with him. Never was there a more absurd 
miscalculation. In antiquity, he soon became the most 
widely known and loved of all the dramatists ; and at 
the present day he is to many the object of an admiration 
so enthusiastic that it may almost be called a cult. 

^ iv. 443 £. ^ Culfure and Anarchy (1001 

edition) p, 60. 



LECTURES XVI AND XVII 

SOCRATES 

In the foregoing lectures we have witnessed the stream of 
pre-Socratic religious thought as it pursues its way in 
two concurrent channels, that of Philosophy and that of 
Poetry. From this point onwards we are concerned with 
Philosophy alone ; for no j)oet after Euripides has any 
appreciable claim to be culled a religious teacher of 
the Greeks. The period upon which we are about to 
enter is one of the utmost interest and importance 
to the student of religious thought. A new intel- 
lectual and spiritual era ]>egins with Socrates. It is 
chiefly Socrates and Plato whom the Christian Fathers 
had in mind wlien they spoke of Greek philosophy as a 
preparation for the Gospel ; and our investigation of 
Socratic and l*latonio thought will Unid, 1 think, to show 
that to a certain extent this view is light. The funda- 
mental religious ideas of Platonism, in particular, as will 
afterwards bo seen, have much in common with those of 
Christianity. 

PiT>fe8sor James has characteristically said that ** when 
a superior intellect and a psychopathic temperament 
coalesce — as in the endless permutations and oom- 
binations of human faculty they are Iniund to coalesce 
often enough — in the same individual, we have tlie 
best possible condition for the kind of eflective genius 
that gets into the biographical dictionaries/’ ^ If for the 
somewhat sinister adjective « psychopathic we substitute 

^ Magmrime^ p. 29 f. 
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tmiiacendeiiial,” the sentence just quoted gives e fair 
desciaptbn of tite two apparently opposite poles in the 
character of Socrates. On the one hand, a fixed and 
iinaltexable conviction that he stood in a peculiar 
relation to the Godhead, and was entrusted with a 
divine mission to his countrymen; and, on the other 
hand, a singularly clear end penetrating intellect, which 
refused to acquiesce in anything that reason eo\ild not 
justify — ^these are the two predominant characteristics 
of the man. The union of prophet and lationalist is so 
rare in our experience, that writers on Soemtes have 
often unduly emphasised one of the two sides of his 
character at the exi)en8e of the other. A century or so 
ago, the tendency was to regar<l him a.', a preacher and 
not much more ; now the penduhnn has swung to the 
opposite extreme. In the view of a distinguished 
German scholar, for example, Socrates abstained from 
positive exhortations altogether, and was content to try 
and purge men's minds of the false pcTsuasiou of know- 
ledge.^ But we must insist that each of these two aspects 
of the personality of Socrates is attested by each of our 
two principal authorities, Xenophon and riato, although 
Xenophon, as we should exj^ect from his distinctively 
religious type of mind, lays more stress upon the one, 
and Plato, in his dialogues at all events, upon the other. 

What I have ventured to call the vein of transcendent- 
alism in Socrates reveals itself most of all in connexion 
with a peculiarity which he shared in C(>mmon with not a 
few of those who have Ixilieved tlieniselves entrusted with 
some divine communication to their fellow-meii. 1 refer, 
of eemrse, to his BaifioviQv €Ffffistop or “ sujiernatural sign/' 
la the dialogues of Wato, the ** divine sign " is represented 
as a ^ voice '* which Socrates beard frequently throughout 
his life from childhood onwards. Its operation, according 
to Plato, was always inhibitory; it never jjoaitively 

^ Sehaas in his editioii of Plmto's Apohgy p. 104 fC, 
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suggested or enjoined any particular course of conduct; 
and^ as a rule, it interfered only in cases where the 
intended action would have been harmful or inexpedient, 
rather than morally wrong. Yet in at least one instance 
of which Plato speaks, its timely warning enabled Socrates 
to perform a religious duty be would otherwise » have 
neglected.^ We are further toW that the voice sometimes 
made itself beard on very trivial occasions ; but, if Plato 
may be trusted, the effect of its repeated inhibitions 
was not trivial; for we read in one place that the 
opposition of the divine sign prevented Socrates from 
taking part in politics, and in another that the voice 
indicated to him whom he should admit into the circle 
of his associates, and whom he should refuse.* How 
important a part this mysterious messenger must 
have played in the life of Socrates is evident from the 
concluding chapters of Plato's Apology. No sooner it; 
Socrates condemned, than his thoughts revert to thu ^ 
Mnward monitor, fi-om whose approving silence from first 
to last throughout the trial he draws the inference that 
death is for him no evil, but a good.* The daemonium, 
as Plato depicts it, is, in short, a kind of internal oracle, 
which its possessor believed to have been almost, if not 
altogether, unique in the history of mankind. " It baa 
been granted,” says the Platonic Socrates, ‘*to few or 
none of those who have lived before me.” * The testimony 
of Xenophon is in general agreement with that of Plato, 
except that he attributes to the daenwnium positive as 
well as negative commands, and otherwise enlarges 
sphere of its activity, representing it sometimes as a 
pophetic faculty or gift exercised by Socrates on 
not only of himself, but also of his friends. ** He was 
in the habit,” writes Xenophon, of advising hia 
to do this, or refrain from doing that, on the authority 

> iWr. 24S B f. * *Ap.40A^. 

• Ap. SI D ; 151 A. * iS&y. vi. 4SS C. 
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ot the divine eign. Those who obeyed would prosper; 
those who disobeyed had reason to regret their indi^fer- 
ence.*^ ^ It need only be added that when Plato oalls the 
* phenomenon a “ voice ** the word should probably 

be understood in a literal and tint in a metapbcmoal 
sense.* We are to KU] 4 K)se, in other words, that Socrates 
was subject to wtiat is culled a balbicination of the sense 
of hearing. “ I seemed to hear a voice,” he says in the 
Phmdrm* Writers on the daeimnitm have quoted 
many examples tending to show that similar hallucina* 
turns are compatible with perfect rationahty in other 
respects; and they an^ of course, a fanniiar accompani- 
ment of abnormal religious conditions. Du Prcl, who in 
his Mydik dvr ulfen Gritchen discusses the dvxemmium 
of Socmtes as a problem in trans(*oudental p8}cbology, 
finds a curious i)arallol in the voice which Campanelhi, 
according to liis own account, so often hoard. “ When 
anything evil presents itself to me,” writes Campa- 
nella, ^ I am in the habit, wliether asleep or awake, 
of hearing a voice, which calls out quite clearly, ‘ Cam- 
panella, Campinella ! ’ Somctixiies I hear other words 
also i and though I attend to the matter at once, I can 
see nothing, nor can I discover who it is. Assuredly, if 
it is no Angel, it must at least bo a Daemon or Spirit, or 
a Genius like that which accompanied Socratoa” • 

The question as to the actual psychological basis of 
this remarkalile phenomenon is one of much interest, and 
has frequently been discussed in recent times. Speaking 
broadly and generally, we may say, {jcrhaiis, that the 
explanations offered fall into two (dasses, according as 
they ascribe the phenomenon to '' ordinary psychological 
causes,” or represent it as something transcendental and 
supernormal, if not, indeed, abnormal and psychopathic.^ 

) Mm. i. 1. 4. * Soe m X\w on4» banfl EiddsU, 

Apolm 0 f PltUo p. 114, and on 
by l>tt Pri'l, p. a the oUinr hand Myeta, Umm 
168. PfrmmalUy li. p|i. SS, 108. 
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For US, however, in trying to understand the character 
of Socrates, the important point is not what the do/emonivm 
really was, but rather what Socrates himself believed it to 
be. There can be no question that Socrates regarded it , 
as a special and all but unique revelation from the Gods. 
Nor are there lacking other peculiarities about Socrates 
from which we can see that although no one ever served 
the cause of reason better, he was not by any means 
a rationalist pure and simple. According to the testi- 
mony of Xenophon, he had a high regard for oracles and 
divination in general, and we may infer from Plato that 
he frequently attached a supernatural significance to 
dreams and visions of the night.^ 

That Socrates conceived himself as a divinely- 
appointed minister to Athens is clear from the ApoU^ 
of Plato. The Apology, in puri)ose and effect, is ^ f 
representation of the historical Socrates as he appe^ie^ t 
to the one disciple who by opportunity, sympathy* aii4^ 
insight was fully qualified to understand his master; 
and throughout the whole of that noble speech there 
breathes the consciousness of a mission from on high. 
*‘It is the God,” says Socrates, ‘‘ who has laid this duty 
upon mo, by means of oracles and dreams and every way 
whereby God manifests his will to man.”* “Now, 
therefore, men of Athens, so far from pleading my own 
cause, as might l>e supposed, I am pleading yours, lest 
by condemning me ye should sm in the matter of God’s 
gift to you. . . . But perhaps y(» will obey Anytus, and 
lightly put me to d4,Ui, and then sleep away the rest 
of your lives, unless the God in his love for you sends 
you some other missionary.”* And again: “Some one 
perhaps may say : ‘ Can you not go away, Socrate% and 
dwell in another city, keeping silence and living a quiet 
life ? ’ Alas ! it is so difficult to persuade you on this * 

as C. Crito 44 A. ‘SSC. 

SO E: of. X^. M$m, ir. 3. !2 o/. * 80 D ff. 
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point For if I eay that to do this would be to disobey 
tile God> you will not believe nie, but think I qpeak 
ironically.”^ ‘*Mea of Athens, 1 should be guilty of 
a crime indeed, if . . throuj^b fear uf death or any- 

thing else whatever, 1 should desert tlie post to which 
I am assigned by the (IikI , foi tiie (iod ordains . . * tha^ 
I should follow afht woydovi nnd (AXirntne myotlf Md 
others:* ^ 

This special reljitionship Apollo — for Ajxdlo is the 

God whose servant Socrates here and elsewhere claims 
to be* — is not without signilicance in connexion with 
the general charaidci and tendency ol Socratic teaching. 
It is not merely that the precept ypmOt, amvrov, “ learn 
to know thyself,” whuh Swrates made the basis of his 
doctrine, was engivivtHl on the walls of Apollons ♦emple; 
nor is it only that his attitude on (jiu^stions of religious 
cult and ceremony was in haimoiiy with the large and 
tolerant spirit wlmdi dictated tlie Pythian piiestcss* 
advice to “worship the (hnls according to the custom 
of your city.”^ S()<uateB was AjxdloV minisU'r in yet 
another sen8<» The onule of Delphi was not the 
exclusive posseshioii of any one (lieek city, oi even hf 
the whole of Hollas, in the wuids of Livy, it was the 
commune hnmani geneiis oradilum”^ — a kind of re- 
ligious centre for all mankind, baibarian as well as Greek. 
And it is certain that Socrates* life aii<l teat hing led the 
way to a more jierfect realisation of the religious aspect 
of human brotherluxKl than ha<l 'utherto beeu dreamed 
of by Greek thinkers. 

In attempting to dewidie how Socrates fulfaUed his 
mission, I will l>egin by numndnig yon of the words 
which Plato attiibutes to him in the “I do 

nothing but go to ami ft<», eudeaMmnng to }»eiHU£Mle you 
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ail, both young and old, not to care about the body or 
ridies, but first and foremost about the soul — how to 
make the soul as good as possible. 1 tell you that virtub 
is not the child of riches, but riches of virtue ; and so with ' 
every other good that men possess, alike in private and 
in public life.” ^ The words are strangely like the text, 
^l^t shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole 
world, knd lose his own soul ? ” ^ but I quote them now 
because they furnish a convenient point of view from 
which to study the missionary work of Socrates. It is 
primarily as the tarpon physician or 

healer of the soul — that he regards himself.® His object 
is to help the Athenians to “ make their souls as good as 
possible.” liCt us see how he set about the task. 

The first duty of a physician manifestly is to discover 
the cause of the disease. Now we have seen that in the , 
age of Socrates there was a widespread disposition to eaQ 
in question the moral and religious principles of the |eiBi 
Eeason had begun to weaken the authority of Mtb, but 
was herself too weak to rule the kingdom she would 
claim ; and the consequences of this inward sedition — 
so, at least, it seemed to Socrates and Plato — were 
only too manifest in the social and political life of 
Athena It might accordingly appear reasonable to 
attribute the disease of the body politic to the prevailing 
scepticism ; and the conservative section of public opinion 
imdoubtedly took this view. Socrates diagnosed other- 
wise. In his opinioix the lack of knowledge, and not 
the lack of faith, was responsible foi the evils which 
be saw around him. What considerations led Socrates 
to this conclusion? In the first place, he found, or 
thought he found, nearly every section of a society which 
seemed to him unsound pervaded by the disease of 
ignorance in its worst form — the conceit of knowledge 

*0f. JPhatd, 8» A, cS 
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^llioat tbe reality. He observed, moreover, tiiat k the 
apbere of the industrial arts, cm^ntrjr, shoemiddiiigi aiidi 
m forth, right action springs from knowledge, wrong 
> aetion from ignorance; and be infened that the same 
must hold good of the art of life. Bnt these and 
simihCr arguments probably counted for loss than the 
unoonscious testimony of' his own diameter. Whether 
in his early years Soemtes passed through a period of 
staruggle for self-mastery, we do not know for certain. 
In itself, it is not im^irolmblo that a nature so full and 
strong bad experienced the power of passion ; and there ' 
is some slight evidence to this clVoct. A certain Zopyrus, 
who prided himself on reading the mind s construction 
in the face, is said to have once enlarged on the vices 
reflected in the physiognomy of Socrates. Most of those 
present disagreed; Socrates, however, remarked: ”He 
is right : the vices are there ; only reason has dethroned 
them.” ^ 

But whether this anecdote he true or false, every one 
must allow that in the inaturer Socrates of whom wo read 
in Xenophon and Plato, desire and will were completely 
under the sway of reason. Wo m told by Xenophon 
diat he was “so self-controlled, so temperate, that he 
never at any time chose the sweeter in place of the better.” 

** His self-restraint shone forth even more in his acts than 
in his language. Not only was he master over the plea* 
sum which flow from tlie l>ody, but of those also which 
are fed by riclics.” * With Socrati{H, to know his duty was 
to perform it ; and wliat was true of himself, he expected 
we^d prove true of others also. ^ 

Moral perversity, in the view of Socrates, is therefore 
due to ignorance ; nay more, he went so far as to maintam 
that vice is ignorance, and ignorance vice. This is the 
first principle of Socratic doctrine; and we must now 

>aono, Tm. mp. it. m. * > Urn. iv. S. 11 ; i. 6. d, tr. 
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attempt ifo understand its significance and value as a 
contribution to theoretical and practical ethics. 

We are struck in the first place by the excessive 
intellectualism of the theory, all the more remarkable, ^ 
perhaps, in one who was so fully in touch with concrete 
human nature. It has already been pointed out that the ^ 
Greeks were from the first disposed to recognise a strongly J 
intellectual element in morality. The prevailing concep- ' 
tion of sin in Homer and Herodotus, in lyric poetry and 
the drama, treats it as a form of mental blindness or 
aberration. By Socrates, however, this inherent tendency 
of Greek thought is carried to what appears to us^ a 
paradoxical extreme. Not only does he reduce all the 
specific virtues to varieties of knowledge, but he con- 
stantly 8f)eak8 as if there were no irrational part of soul 
at all. To Socrates, the proverbial video meliora prohogmi 
deteriora sequor, would be altogether meaningless : he who 5 
knows what is right, does it, and there is no more to bo |l 
said. Aristotle declares that the identification of virtue | 
with knowledge amounts to a denial of the possiU^^ d / 
incontiueucc — that is, the state of luiud which, knowing 
the better, deliberately chooses the worae;' and the 
criticism is fair enougli. But on a closer scrutiny, the 
Socratic thesis is less ^uiradoxical than it appears, on 
account of Socrates’ peculiar conception of knowledga 
What the word “ knowledge ” meant to Socrates, will be 
clearly seen if we contrast his view with that of an 
eminent prelate, who \n a i^ent address to an assembly 
of schoolboys is reported to have said that as to the 
material we wanted turned out at our public schools, be 
placed straightness of chai'acter first, unselfishness of ^ 
character second, (*i>urage and persevei'ance to stand up 
for the faith next, and knowledge last.” Here, pre- 
Bomably, knowledge is conceivecl of as liaving little 
or no relation to ebai*acter«.and conduct; otherwise it 
?ii.S. 1145^28 f. 
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noold hazdly be placed last and lowest in the aoale. 
The speaker is obvionslj thinking of the aocomnldiint 
of facts within the nund, and nothing more. Now this 
is not at all what Socrates meant by knowledge. 
With what we may call pure science, he had little 
or nor sympathy. “ Up to the limit sot by utility,” 
says Xenophon, “ he was ready to join in any investi^* 
tion, and to follow out tin argument with those who were 
with him; but there be ’stopped." * Geometry, in its 
original meaning of “ land-measurement ” (yev/ierpia), he 
regarded as a useful aid to life ; but ho emphatically con- 
demned what he used to call the “ study of unintelligible 
diagrama" * His attitude towards astronomy and physics 

might be expressed in the words of C'owjier ; 

» # 

“God never nieauL that man should i*cale the Heavena 
By strides of human wisdom.”® 

The truth is that kiiowletlgo, as iinderst^iod by Socrates, 
has the closest possible relation to the chanveter. It is 
a certain ovennastering principle or jK)wer that lays hold 
primarily indeed of the intellect, but Ihrougli the intellect 
of the entire personality, niouldiiig and diKcipliiiing the . 
will and the emotions int<i absolute unison with itself, a 
principle from which cfjurage, temperance, justice, and 
every other virtue inevitably flow. It secmcNl to Socrates 
a monstrous thing, says Aristotle, that a man who 
possesses knowle<lge should be pvercome and dragged 
tibis way and that by any other impulse like a slava* 
Socrates^ conception of knowledge is the intellectual 
eounterpart of the Christia!! (‘uiH^eption of faith ; inasmuch 
as knowledge must riKmsarily — so he thought — bear fruit 
in tiie life. We may be sure that ScKTates would have 
denied the possession of knowledge to one whose actions 

« Mm. iv. 7. a IHikym., * * Tatk iit. 
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Drere immoral or unjust By their fruits ye shall knew 
them,*’ and by nothing else. 

Seen from this point of view, the identification dt 
virtue and knowledge ceases to be a paradox, and becomes 
^ the expression of an ideal. It is, in effect, an exhortatimi 
to inward unity : all the different elements of the soul are 
to be brought into harmony With reason, the highest of 
human faisilties, according to Socrates and Flato. Thks, 
I believe, is the full and proper meaning of the doctrine ; 
and in this sense, as I have already indicated, Socrates 
was himself a living example of what he taught. But 
the doctrine that vice is ignorance, however one-sided it 
may at first appear, conveys yet another lesson which we 
are sometimes in danger ol forgetting. A larger propor- 
tion of human wickedness and misery than stem-voiced 
moralists are sometimes apt to suppose, is undoubtedly 
the offspring of ignorance The temptation of organise^ 
communities is to ignore this fact, because it appeam to 
raise the difficult (piostion of the* moral responsibility 
of the individual. If vice is nothing but ign#ltocC, 
deliberate wrong-doing, it might be argued, is non- 
existent : ovBeU e/cwv afjuiprdvei, as Socrates used to say ; 
so that we have no right to inflict punishmmit upon the 
wrong-doer. This difficulty — whether real or apparent, 
we need not at present inquire — Socrates seems not to 
have considered ; but it was certainly present to the mind 
of Flato, and the solution which he offers is entirely in 
harmony with the spirij^of his master’s teaching. Because 
men sin through ignorance, it by no means follows, accord* 
t ing to Plato, that we should dispense with punishment: 
the proper inference is that punishment should in its aim 
and character be educative or remedial, rather than 
vindictive or retributozy. ^In chastising the wideed^^ 
Flato says, " our object should always be to make him 
better ^ : •Av tunciv ael M W apelum Tim 
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jtidge, in the brue or ideal meaning of the i9onl» is a 
spiritnal physician — one whose duty is to heal the eon) 
Hi the disease of wickednesa^ We l^vo met with several 
^ anticipations of this relatively humane conception of 
punishment in earlier Greek litoiatnre, for example in 
Aeschylus, where he Umches that “ through Bufliunng men ^ 
learn ” {yrdfio^ fidBos :) , and fimu the history of words like 
Bmatoihf and cm^povl^^iv^ signifying at first makv^ just/^ 
**make temperate," and afkuwaids *^ehaHtisc/‘ it is plain 
that such a view was not unfamiliar to the ordinary 
Greek oonsoiousness, though seldom recognised in the 
jKsnal legislation of antiejuity. But *\\e remedial theory 
of punishment, when it occurs in Plato, is proliahly a 
deliberate and conscious inference from the Hocratio 
identification of ignorance and vice. 

Nothing is moie noteworthy in connexion with Socrates’ 
doctrine of virtue and vice than the faith which it 
exhibits in the essential goiKlness of human nature. If 
a man errs, he errs involuntarily, through ignorance : so 
that even in the very act of sinning, ho is fain not to 
sin. In other words, all men always and everywhere 
desire (fiovXovrai) the good — a sentiment than which 
none is more characteristic of Socraticism. What 
precisely did the sentiment mean in the mouth of 
Socrates? To us the word “good" apjicarH to be 
ambiguous: did Socrates understand hy it the morally 
good ami right, or only the useful and cxi^edicnt ? The 
answer is that he understood the word in both senses at 
once : for, according to his view, the morally right is that 
which is useful (m^Tupov): only by “useful’’ in this 
connexion he invariably meant what is useful or salubrious 
to the soul, virtue being conceived of as the health of the* 
inward mam Substituting only the word “ignorance^ 
for ^ sin," Socrates might liave applied to humanity at 
large what Sb Paul says o& himself : “ The good which I 

^ iii. 409 B ff. ; Ooiy. 47S 
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imttld I do not : but the evil which I would not, that I 
pcaotise. But if what I would not, that I do, it is no 
more I that do it, but sin which dwelleth in me/'^ The 
Socratic doctrine that "no one is willingly evil”— 
ovSfk TTOPVfpo^ — recognises the presence in all 
men of a hunger and thirst after righteousness, which it 
thus becomes the duty and privilege of* the teacher both 
to stimulate and to assuage. In such a creed there is 
no room for despair; nor in his life and doctrine did 
Socrates ever show the smallest trace of pessimism. It 
is not the least of his claims to be regarded as the 
prophet of a new evangel, that every word he utters is 
full of indomitable courage and steadfast hope. 

It remains to inquire how this physician of the soul 
endeavouVed to direct men on the way to knowledge. 
‘And first of all we are concerned with the method rather 
than with the substance of his teaching. 

Plato, in the Bepuhlic, declares that a good teaehfflr 
will begin by a cloaiiHing or caiharli(‘ process,® and the 
historical Socrates invariably obseived this rule, llie 
mind of the learner is seldom or luwcr a talmh rasa : on 
the contrary, it is ncaily always full of erroneous 
sentiments and pr(‘jiidices wlacli must bediscaitled before 
any true progress can Ix' made. The aggiegate of these 
prejudices Socrates was in the habit of calling the 
" conceit of knowledge without tlie reality,” How ^d he 
<mdoavour to remove this obstacle ? By means of the 
** negative arm of th^ elencbus” — the destructive or 
refutative dialectic of which we have so many examples 
in the so-(*all(Hl Socrali(* dialogues td Plato. It is 
imnecessary to dwell on tliis pielimiimry stage in the 
Socratic metluxl, further than to remind you of its 
general character. An apj^reutly casual cunversatioii 
leads to the einei'gence of one of those familiar ethical 
concepts whose meaning we ^nerally take for granted ; 
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mA Soerates inviteB his oompamon to defioe the ooiioepi 
When at last an attempt in made, Socrates proceeds to 
qiiO(«e individual eases to which the deiKnition will not 
apply: other definitions follow, only to suffer the same 
late, and in the end the uniortuuate victim of the 
elenohus generally ex)ntradicts himself out of hla own 
mouth. It is obviotis, of course, that the effect of this 
interrogatory, which Socrates, true to his principle that 
“ the unexamined life is not worth living ” practised in 
season and out of seasou, on all sorts and conditions of men, 
must inevitably have varied according to the character of 
those on whom it was exercised. In the case of men 
swollen with self-esteem and still further inflated by the 
applause of others, the Socratic cross-examination must 
have been all the more cxa8}>erating wlien they noticed 
tljat their discomfiture provided both Socrates and his 
disciples with a measure of enjoyment which the latter at 
least made no attempt to conceal. Ian yitp ovtc aiy&fy— 
says Socratxjs in the Apolofjy — ** it really w a source of 
satisfaction ** to witness the exiK^sure of men who think 
themselves wise when they are foolish.^ Others there 
doubtless were whose hostility was in8j)irctl by deeper 
and less self-regarding motives. There is in every age a 
type of mind that hates and fears discussion, jmrtly, 
perhaps, from intellectual impotence, and {mrily from a 
sincere and sometimes just alarm lest it should ** corrupt ** 
the young. Even in the sceptical atmosphere of PerieJean 
Athens, men of this stamp were common, conservatives 
without exception, and sometimes {latriots, of sufficieiit 
intelligenoe to understand the destructive power of the 
Socuatic elenchus, but unable to appreciate its positive or 
reoonstruetive side. From these two classes Socrates 
mi^t provoke animosity and opposition, but he could 
not expect to do them good. With all the greater sed 
did he throw himmdf into iiB true vocation, that of an 

^ 3S C« 
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apostle to young men. Nowhere, perhaps, is the fals6 
eonoeit of knowledge so common as in that quartet; 
but at no other period is it so amenable to treatment, 
provided the physician is a man of skill. And there 
never was a greater master of the art of dealing with the 
young tlian Socrates. He possessed in a unique degree 
that indefinable, half -magnetic power which attracts even 
when it puzzles and bewilders ; and in spite of, or rather, 
perhaps, because of, his characteristic elpcoveia or self- 
depreciation, he seldom failed to leave the impression 
that the hand which dealt the wound could also heal. 
But the immediate effect which the preliminary aj!id 
purgatorial dialectic of Socrates produced in those who' 
were destined to profit by his teaching was one of extoeme 
perplexity and distress — a necessary stage, as it seemed to 
Socrates, upon the road to knowledge. Of this state of 
mind, which in the Socratic school was called airopia, we 
have several pictures from the pen of Plato, and one at 
least from Xenophon. After a somewhat drastic applica- 
tion of the elenchus, Euthydemus in the Memorahilia 
expresses himself in these words : “ By heaven, Socrates, 
I used emphatically to consider myself a student of the 
knowledge which I thought most likely to teach me 
everything suitable for one who would fein be a good 
and honourable man ; but imagine my despair when, in 
spite of all my former labours, I find that I cannot so 
much as answer a question about things which a man 
ought most of all to know, and have no other way to go, 
in order to become better.”^ To a similar effect, but 
infinitoly more jx^werful and impressive, is the confessiem 
wtuch Plato in the Symposium puts into the mouth of 
Alcibiadea “ When we hear any other speaker, even a 
very good one, he produces absolutely no effect upon ns, 
or not much, whereas the mere fragments of you and 
your words, even at second-hqpd, and however imperfectly 
Mv. 2. 28. 
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amaze and possess the souls of every mm, 
wKunaQ, and child who comes within bearing of thenau 
* « , My heart leaps witlun me more than that of 
^any Corybantian I'eveller. and my rain tears when 
1 hear them. And I observe that many others are 
aflbeted in the same mannen 1 have heard Pericles and 
other great orators, and I thought, that they spoke welh 
bnt I never bod any mmilar feeling; my soul Wcia not 
stirred by them, nor was I angry at the thought of my 
own slavish state. But this Klarsyas lias often brought 
me to such a pass, tlial i have felt as if I could hardly 
endure the life which I am leading (this, Socrates, you 
will admit) ; and I am cousoious that if I did not shut 
my ears against him, and dy as from the voice of the 
siren, my fate would l>e like that of others, — would 
transfix me, and I should grow old sitting at his feet 
For he makes me confess that 1 ought not to live as 1 
do, n^lecting the wants of luy own soul, and busying 
myself with the concerns of the Athenians ; theiefore 1 
hold my ears and tear myself away from him. . . , 
Many a time have 1 wished that he were dead, and yet I 
know tliat I should be much more sorry than glad if he 
were to die : so that I am at my wits* end.'* ^ 

It is from testimony of tins kind, oven more than 
from the records of his actual conversutions, that we can 
bert understand the extraordinary power which Socrates 
wielded over bis disciples. What cliiefiy conmiis us at 
present, however, is U) undersUind the exact nature of 
that aTTopia which the purgatorial exercise of the 
denchtts was designed to produce. We have seen tliat 
ignorance was the Socratic ^|uivaient of sin, and know* 
ledge in some respects the Hocratic equivalent of faith ; 
and in this condition of perplexity, which Akibiodes so 
powerfully describes, we have the intellectual counter* 
part ot the kind of moral an^ spiritual awakening which 
, ^ S^mp, D ST. 
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80 often proves the prelude to a better life. I 
^^ intellectual counterpart,” because here it is the inteUeet 
Hrhich is primarily affected, whereas in religious experieh^ 
it is rather the emotions and the will ; but the Socr^U^ 
uTTopia was moral as well as intellectual. ^'He madb . 
me feel,” says Alcibiades, " as though I could *hai^y 
endure the life which I am living ” : ^iroWdKi^ oilhrei 
Bieredfjp Sore fioi So^ai prj ^tforhv elvai i')(pvrt 

Before we consider the second or positive stage ih 
Socrates' dialectical method, it is necessary that we 
should clearly understand the limits within which he 
worked. It has already been pointed out that he will 
have nothing to do with mathematical or physical studies. 
As regards the latter, he justified his attitude by sarcastic 
observations on the mutually destructive theories of 
pre-Socratic cosmological inquiry.^ Socrates concerned 
himself exclusively with man, considered as an individui^ 
as a member of the community or state, and ill 
relation to the Gods ; and this, of course, is 
Cicero means by saying that he called Philosophy 
from heaven to earth. But even within the sphsie of 
strictly human interests and concerns, he drew a sharp 
distinction between what he called things bidden or 
obscure (rd dSiyXa), and certain other tnatKirs with 
which our reason is both qualified and called upon to 
deal. To tJie first of these categories belong questions 
into which an element of uncertainty must always enter 
by retison of their reference to the future, such as the 
success or failure of any particular enterprise or 
undertaking, the vicissitudes of human life, and so| 
forth. Let us hear what Socrates himself says on 
subjeci ''Let a man sow field or plant farm never 
well, yet he cannot foretell who will gather in the Imitiii 
another may build him a house of fairest propor^n, 3^^ 
he knows not whojfill inhabit it. Neither can a g^erf4 
Jftw. i. 1. ism 
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ItvraBee whether it wUl profit him to conduct e campaign, 
nor a politician bo certain whether his leadership will 
turn to evil or to good. ... To suppose that all these 
^ matters lay witiun the scope of human judgment, to the 
exclusion of the preternatural, wiis preternatural folly." * 
The whole of this side of things, Si)crate8 iKslieved, the 
Gods had reserved for theiusc‘lvcs, and denied to human 
reason ; but we are not on that account to leave it out 
of oonsidemtiou altogether. Our duty in such matters is 
to consult the (h>dB through the a[q>ointiHl channels of 
oommunication— timt is, by means of oraados and the 
diviner’s art. “About things which are hitlden," be 
would say, “we ought to inipiire of tlie (Jods by 
divination ; for the (Jotis grant signs t*) those to whom 
they are gracious.” ^ It follows that “no ono who 
wishes to manage a bouse or city with 8uc<*obh: no one 
aspiring to guide the helm of state firight, can alford to 
dispense with aid from alcove.”® Hero, as well as 
elsewhere, it has soniolimcs been 8uj)]K)se(l tlmt Xenophon 
unjustly ascribes his own extreiuo religiosity to ScKvnttes; 
but surely this distinction between two spheres, the one 
accessible to reason, and the other suprarational, is the 
natural result of that peculiar combination of rationalism 
and transcendentalism which wo have already found to 
be characteristic of the man. At the Hanie time, after 
having discriminated the two departments, Socrates turns 
with enthusiasm to that in which, as it seems to him, 
Beaeon and not Kevolatioii is our ap)Kjiute(l guide. On 
questions of morality and Conduct^ he dotimed it not less 
absurd to consult the Gods than to refrain from consulting 
them in the cases I have described. Our business is to 
detormine all such questions by the exercise of reason^ 
and reason alone.^ 

How, then, did Sociutes set himself to establish in his 
> Jfm. i. 1. S r. Dsk^ti . • 1.7 DskyiM. 
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falbwers a positive foundation for morality ? Aristot^t 
curves that two discoveries may justly to ascribed to 
him, inductive reasoning and the art of definition.^ It 
would lead us too far to illustrate the use which Socrates, 
made of these two weapons in his conversations ; and il 
must suffice to say in general terms that his object 
invariably was to arrive at- some Xpyo? or principle 
acceptable to the reason, and afterwards to apply this 
principle in particular cases as a criterion of what ought 
or ought not to be done. By this method he directed all 
his own actions ; ^ and he could conceive of no better 
rule for his disciples. There is nothing mystical or 
transcendental about the Socratic Logos) with that of 
Heraclitus it has nothing in common except the name. 
It is simply the general idea, definition, or concept, let 
us say of justice, or courage, or temperance, arrived at 
by the comparison of instances not always representa- 
tive, and sometimes chosen in such a way as te| 
suggest that Socrates, like other preachers of morali^/ 
occasionally framed his premises to suit a preconceiv^ 
conclusion. 

One noteworthy feature in Socratic induction is the 
extent to which its materials were drawn from the scenes 
of everyday life. It was made a matter of reproach to 
him by some of his contemporaries that he was always 
saying the same thing, and always in the same style — 
continually harping on ** shoemakers and fullers and 
cooks and doctors,*’ sa^s Callicles in the Oorgias of Plato.® 
Those who knew Socrates better could not fail to be 
attracted by the contrast between his plebeian illustra- 
tions, and the lessons they were meant to impart: it 
was like the contrast between the almost grotesque ' 
exterior of the man himself and the soul which, it 
concealed. *'His words,” says the Platonic Alcibiadeia,; 
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** are like the images of Silenus which open ; they are 
lidicalooB when you first hear them ; he clothes himsdf 
in language that is like the skin of tho wanton satyr— 
♦for hk talk is of pack-asses ami smiths and cobblers and 
cnrrierSi and he is always relocating tho same things in 
the same words, so that any ignorant or iiicxjoeriencen 
person might feel ^lifi^)o«etl to langfi at him ; but ho who 
Opens the bust and sees what is within will find that they 
are the only words which have a meaning in them, and 
also the most divine, alionnding in fair ime^^es of virtue, 
and of the widest coinprehensitui, or nither extending to 
the whole duty of a good and honourable man/’ * 

Another clmnicteristic mark of S(;craU‘s’ method of 
instruction is deserving of parti(‘nlar n<»ticc. He 
expressly disclaims the title of t(»acher, and pr fers to 
represent himself as a f<*llow-inquirer, a comijunion in 
the search for knowledge and th(» virtuous life. His 
motto, it has been Sixid, was docemfo dvrimm; truth is 
brought to light, not by solitary meditation, but rather 
through the contact of mind with mind. The practical 
result of this attitude was to (‘stablish an intimate 
personal relationship betwe<‘n him and his disciples, a 
relationship which the i*l/itonic Socratf‘s playfully 
deecrilK^s in languagt* l»orrow(*d from the vocabulary of 
passion. In Plato this conceptjf>n apjtears in the form 
familiar to English riNulers from the platonising {loets of 
the Elizabethan age — as a kind of spiritual union lietween 
two souls for the generation of lofty thoughts and noble 
deeds, what Rbakesjieare calls the “ marriage of true 
minds/* The germ of the iilca was, hfiwever, transmitted 
to Socrates by Plato ; and the same may probably l)e said 
of another and kindred notion which plays a great })art 
in the educational theory of the greatest of Soemtes* 
disciples. III the Tliea^tetifs^ l*latf> d^rilies the aw0pla 
or ^perplexity*’ of which I liave spoken as a form 
^ Aifmp, 221 E f. Jowfitt * HS A if. 
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oi mtellectual parturition ; so that the teacher becomes 
as it were an obstetrician who brings to light those 
thoughts and intuitions with which the mind of the 
pupil is in labour. He does not so much attempt to 4 
instil knowledge from without as to educe it from 
within. The oonsequences of this view of education are 
of far-reaching significance, blit it would be prematura 
^ to discuss them now ; for it was not Socrates, but Plato, 
who elaborated the conception, and gave it, as we shall 
see, a yet deeper meaning by the doctrine that the soul 
in its essential and uncorrupted nature is divine. 

From what has hitherto been said, we may perhaps 
form some idea of the distinctive peculiarities of the 
Socratic method, and more especially of the way in which 
it was calculated to produce a moral as well as an in- 
tellectual regeneration — what Plato for his part calls 4 
wepiarfayyij or revolution of the entire soul. We ha^ 
next to consider the substance or content of SoonM> 
doctrine. As already indicated, he deals exclusivdy, or 
almost exclusively, with man : and even within the sphere 
of human activities he confines himself for the most part 
to questions which have a practical bearing on life and 
conduct The object of nearly all his disputations was 
to determine “how we ought to live” (irw? fimriov): 
and the first great principle, on which he constantly 
insisted, was the Delphic maxim, yp&di creavrop, “ Learn to 
know thyself.” “ Tell me, Euthydemus,” we read in the 
Memorabilia, “ have yqu ever been to Delphi ? ” “ Twice.*^ 

“And did you observe the inscription on the temjde, 
Learn to know thyself*?” “I did.” “Well, now, 
did you pay no heed to it? or did you attend thereto 
and try to examine and find out who and what you 
are?” “No, I did not. I thought I knew that well 
enough already; for if I did not know my own sdf,*I 
should indeed be ighoranC^ Let us conindi^ for a 

»W.2. 24. 
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mmmh horn Socrates interpreted this text He did not 
mgBod it as a summons to the exercise of seU-examinatkiiii 
as practised, for example, by the later Pytln^reane, who 
I* at the dose of the day were in the habit of asking them* 
selves, " How have I sinned ? What duty have I left 
undone?*’ Self-scnitiny of such u kind would ha%e 
appeared to Socrates irrational and morbid. Still less 
did he find in the Delphic exhortation any bint of the 
deep religious si^nilicanco attat‘hing to it in one of the 
recently discovered Sayings of Jesus/’ where we have 
a notable example of the way in winch (Iroek ideas were 
absorbed into Christianity at a comjurativcly early date. 
*‘The kingdom of lieaveu ” — I follow Grenfell and Hunt's 
restoration — witliin you; and whoever shall know 
himself shall find it. (Strive therefore ?) to knfow your- 
selves, and ye shall be aware that ye are the sons of the 
(dmighty ?) Father.” ^ The teaching of this fragment 
might be illustrated from Plato and Cleauthes,* but 
scoTcely from Socrates, although the phrase “self- 
knowdedge” is doubtless ultimately due to him, In 
the mouth of Socrates the Delphic precept meant 
nothing more than “ Learn to take the measure of 
your own capacities, proclivitit^s, and p(iwers.” “The 
man who has self - knowledge,” Socrates said, “ knows 
what is suited to himself, distinguishes between what 
he can and what he ainuot do, and by doing what 
he knows, acciuires what he needs, and so does well 
(<ei la^parrovciv) ; while, on the ot|;ier hand, by refraining 
bom what he does not know, he makes no blunders, and 
avoids ill-doing ” ro icatcm irpdrruv)? It is 

obvious that the Socratic doctrine of self-knowledge has 

Sapmg» of Jmttt etc* in Greek litemtare, rpdmtif 
(19H) p* IS* combtiiee the two ideee of rig^t or 

oreS yiip y4p9t ffymn virtuone ietion end hnpriineHi* Ct 
For riato,Ne<;p.B5S, PUto, Vlmrm, 17S D, and Aiiet* 
ami cT. i m B m • FM, NU. i 6. 1008^20 f. 
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bothmg metaphysical or recondite about it, but is just au 
eminently practical assertion of a principle the truth of 
which men often learn by sad experience. 

If one were invited to express the sum and substance • 
of Socrates' teaching in a single word, it would be 
difficult to find a better than “Noocracy.” As far as 
concerns the relation of the individual to himself, I have 
akeady stated that he tried to establish a perfect harmcmy 
all the powers and faculties of the soul under the 
government of reason, and that he inculcated this ideal 
by example as well as by precept. We must beware, 
however, of 8upi)08ing that Socrate 8 had any sympathy 
with the kind of asceticism by means of which his 
followers the Cynics endeavoured to exemplify, as they 
imagined, the rule of reason in their lives. The inward 
freedom which Socrates desired for himself and others 
was that which comes not from self-abnegation, but frdil 
** self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control " ; it wicmlA 
be quite in the spirit of his teaching to hold l^t 
asceticism is a sign of weakness rather than of stren^h, 
Alcibiades in the Si/mposium of Plato relates how Socrates, 
when serving in the army, far excelled his fellow-soldiers 
in power to endure the miseries incidental to a campaign, 
hunger, cold, and the like, and yet at a banquet he 
seemed the only person capable of enjoying himself ; he 
did not wish to drink, but when compelled to do so, rto 
one could keep pace with him, although no one ever saw 
him intoxicated.^ It is clear that the noocratical ideal 
of Socrates did not require or permit him to renounce the 
world. Mouasticism would have seemed to him a form 
of indolence, or even of betrayal. In its political appli-^ 
cation, the principle we are now considering takes the 
form of a demand for an aristocracy of knowledge, in 
direct and conscious antagonism to the rule d igiio- 
ranoe, which, in the opmioi| of Socrates, was the mort 
»220A.;ot22Sa 
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dangerous feature of Atheuiau democracy. He um&t 
tires of reiterating that government is not a happy 
inspirationi but an art or sdence, like the art of steeruig» 
k making dices, and so on; and the ruthless logic with 
which he exposed the pretensions of self-seeking poli- 
ticians, as well as his outs{x)ken denunciations of some i f 
the most cherished institutions oi the Athenian state, 
made for him many iKJwerful enemies, in spite of his 
unfailing loyalty to the existing laws. How perfect that 
loyalty was, there is ample evidence to show. On one 
famous occasion be had stood forth as the champion of 
the laws against the fury of the people; on another, 
against the tyranny of the Thirty ; and at the end of his 
life, though recognising to the full the injustice of his 
condemnation, he refused the offer of escape, ^ lest he 
should violate what Tlato calls the law requiring judicial 
sihtences to be enforced.^ It must l)e allowed that 
however much the teaching of Socrates may have in^ 
voluntarily tended to subvert the purely Hellenic ideal, 
in practice at least, Athens never had a better 
citizen. 

We have often seen that popular Gmek morality 
considered it a duty to requite evil with evil, no less 
than good with good. What v/as the position of Socrates 
on this subject ? In the first book of Plato’s BepMk^ 
the ordinaty Greek view is for the first time assailed by 
arguments which, alike in fonn and in substance, are such 
as the historical Socrates might W^ll have employed. It 
is urged that to injure a human being under any circum- 
stances whatever is to make him worse in point of human 
exedlence or virtue, just as by injuring a horse or a dog 
we make them less serviceable for the work in which 
tliqr for their part are fitted to excel ; and from hence 
the oondusioii is drawn that the good man never does 
hstm to any one, whether ^end or foe. The ffaryias 

*m Aft. 
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aod Ci^ teach the same lesson. Plato knows well 
g^cb a doctrine is directly opposed to the usctal 
bdief. Though all the world agree with you/' Socrateg 
exclaims in the Qorgia^, "I, one man, do not 
(iyci (rot, eh &v ov^ 6fLoXoy&)} It is wrong ” we 
read in the Crito, “to requite injustice with injustice, 
or to inflict evil upon any m^n, whatever we may sufifor 
at his hand.” * No one who fully understands what ij 
involved in this sentence will deny that it opens up ^ 
new conception, not only of human duty, but also of 
humanity itself : essentially the same conception, indeed, 
which Christ proclaimed in the Sermon on the Mount. 
Some have doubted whether the new departure was really 
the work of Socrates, and not rather of his disciple Plato.' 
To me it teems clearly due to Socrates ; for by this principle 
Socrates invariably regulated his life, both in public and 
in private. “To the state,” says Xenophon, “he was 
never the cause of any evil — ^neither disaster in war, nor 
faction, nor treason, nor any other mischief whatsoevesT. 
And if his public life was free from all ofTenoe, so was 
his private. He never hurt a single soul either by 
deprivation of good or infliction of evil, nor did he 
lie under the imputation of any of those misdoings.*^ Jl! 
And at the close of the A'pology^ Plato makea tnm 
his judges. “ I am not angry/' he says, “ with those who 
voted for my death.” ^ 

On the question of the immortality of the soul it is 
not altogether easy to^ determine what Socrates believed. 
There is, of course, a strong a priori probability that he 
gave some consideration to the subject. Ab Jowett 
observes, “it may be fairly urged that the greatest 
religious interest of mankind could not have been wholly 
ignored by one who passed his life in fulfilling the 
commands of an oracle, and who recognized a Divine plan 

* 472 B. ** ® Mem, 1. 2. 63 Bakyiuw' 
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in man and natnm** ^ One thing at leant is clear : In 
^ proeeoution of his miamon, Socrates did not dwe& 
upon the hope of immortality as a motive for piety and 
« virtue in this present life : otherwise we should cert^nly 
Imve found some traces of the doctrine in the MtnwreAiluu 
Hie dhly faint which I can find is contained in the state 
mmt that the soul of nian ^nxiticipates in the divine 
(row 6€lmf It is the kinship between the 

iiuman soul and the divine that forms the ultimate 
foundation of Plato’s belief in immortality. But nowhere 
in the MemoralUia is the suggestion worked out. The 
Ojffopaedia^ however, conUiins a notiibio passage, where 
Xenophon makes the dying Cyrus express an inclination 
to hold that man’s vox^ or reason survives the moment 
of dissolution, and when freed from the body and its 
encumbrances, attains to a measure of intelligence far 
greater than during its iraprisoniuout in the flesh.* The 
parallel between th<j argument of Xenophon and one or 
two passages of Plato's Phaedo is so close, that we may 
fairly suppose their common master Rometiines reasoned 
in this way.^ At the same time Cyrus refrains from 
dogmatising on the subject ; his last words are, ** I sbidl 
be in safety, beyond the reach of evil, whether 1 am with 
God (tow detou), or whether I no longer exist.”* This 
is just the position which the Platonic Socrates takes up 
in the Apology, except tliat it is not the absence of evil, 
but the positive presence of good, which is the leading 
feature of the immortality whicl^ he them conceives as 
posmble, or, perliaps we shouhi rathc^r say, as probable. 
In the Apology it is said that there arc two possibilities, 
and no other. Death must either be annihilation, or 
another form of life : and each of these altemativea^ 
observe how Socrates herein reveals his lifelong optimism 

> POm it p. 191. « PhmA. SO A-67 E, 79 B f. $ «r. 
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~is good. In the one case, rest from labour, a dreamless 
sleep that knows no waking; in the other, fellowship 
with the mighty dead, Orpheus and Musaeus and Hesiod 
and Homer. What greater happiness than to continue , 
in the other world the service to which God had called 
him here, examining the heroes of old, Agamemnon, or 
Odysseus, or Sisyphus, to see which of .them is wise and 
which foolish, though wise in his own esteem a 
missionary, as it were, to the spirits in prison ? But the 
last word is Twn liqitet : aSi;\oi/ iravrl TrXfjv tj 0€^—no 
one knows but God.^ During the month which elapsed 
between the condemnation and the death of Socrates, his 
hope of immortality, perhaps, grew stronger : there may 
be more historical foundation for the Phaedo of Plato 
than is Commonly supposed. Of one thing, however, 
according to Socrates, we may be sure. The soul may 
perish, or it may survive ; but for the good man neither 
life nor death has any terrors : his interests are safe with 
God.® “ Our times are in His hand ; trust God, nor bo 
afraid.’’ 

Our consideration of Socrates’ views on immortali^ 
has brought us by natuial stages to the last division of 
our subject. What did Socrates teach about the Gods, 
and man’s duty towards the Gods ? I cannot here 
attempt to discuss the critical questions that have lately 
been raised with reference to those passages of the 
Menwrabilia which profess to give an account of Socrates’ 
theological opinions. Jt must suffice to say that while 
in agieement with Gomj^erz I believe them to have 
really been written by Xenophon, I go further than 
Gomperz, and hold that Xenophon is in all probability ^ 
reproducing some of the actual conversations of h^ ' 
master. The tendency of some recent works has been to 
look upon Aristotle, rather than Xenophon, as our primary 
and most trustworthy sourqp for the doctrine of the 

iOOfL *Ap<a,ni>. Of. Eom. yiii 2S. 
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M^rieal Socratee.^ But the effect of this assumption^ 
inore than an assumption it cannot well be ca]led~48 ^ 
i^resent not only the teacher, hut also the man himseif in 
*a different light fi*om that in winch he appeared to those 
with whom be lived in daily convc I'se. To them Socrates 
was nht in the first instance what he was to AristotlOi tlkt 
foundm* of ^ inductive reasoning and definition,” but rather, 
^ as we have already seen from many testimonies, a spiritual 
guide, philosopher, and friend. And, in point of fact, the 
partiet^r form whicli Socrates* theolr>gy took, if Xenophon 
is to be believe^!, was just what we should expect from the 
rest of his teaching. One who consisicntly preached the 
rule of Beason in the individual and ti e state, might well 
conceive of God as the Ileason that rules the world. 

To Socrates the whole of Nature appeared to near the 
impress of design. Anticiimting in Kcoj)e and purpose, 
though not, of course, in detail, the Anatomist’s Hymn ” 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes, he enlarges on the atlaptation 
of means to ends discernible in the structure of the 
human body, arguing that it cannot bo the work of 
chance, but only of a wise artificer, who loves the 
creatures he has made (uo^oO rtvov Bf}fiiQvpyoO xai 
The same lesson, he maintains, is oven more 
dearly taught by a study of man’s psychicjal natura 
Those involuntary instincts whicli ensure the safety d 
the individual and the 8[>ecics, the reprcxluctivo impulse, 
the love of parents for their children, our natural love of 
life and hatred of death ; tlie facul^ of speech, by which 
alone society, civilisatiori, and law are rendered possible ; 
how are they all to be accounted for, except on the 
hypoHieets of a Being who delibemtely planned the 
ethtoaee and happiness of man ? Consider again the 
religious endowment of the human race. Man is Urn 

for oxample, Joel** learned und der Xtn4i^htmMk€ 
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only aijimal who' cau apprehend the existence of Gteds 
the only creature who is privileged to do them service 
Or consider the faculty of reason, by which we dfit^ 
conclusions from what we perceive and devise contrivance 
for enjoying the good and repelling the evil. Surely no 
all this we have the strongest proof of a cfeativi 
inlelligence deliberating for ‘ the interests of mankind 
And if we turn from man to outward nature, the spectacle 
is just the same. Socrates expatiates on the movemente 
of the heavenly bodies, on the blessed gift of sunlight 
on the silence of the nocturnal hours designed as if to 
invite repose : he points to the earth yielding her fruit 
in due season, to the beneficent operation of the other 
elements, and insists so powerfully on the adaptation of 
universal nature to human needs, that Euthydemus is 
disposed to doubt whether the Gods have any other 
occupation except to minister to man, till he remembers 
that the other animals also partake in many of thoj^u^ 
benefits. True, replies Socrates ; but the lower 
are themselves created for the sake of man, t6 supf^ 
him with food and labour and so on. And fihidlyi m 
matters appertaining to the future, where human reason 
is of no avail, the Gods are ready and willing to help, 
through the medium of oracles and divination. ‘ Tfe 
inference which Socrates draws from all these apparent 
instances of design is that in nature, as in man, there ^ 
an indwelling intelligenc.e or mind, 17 iv iravri 
invisible, omnipresent^ omniscient, and omnibenevolent, 
itself in need of nothing, but always working on behalf 
of human creatures, both individually and collectively!; 
This is the Socratic conception of God, as described by 
Xenophon ; and Socrates further suggests Hfaat the 
human mind is itself <mly an efflux or fragment of 
universal or cosmic mind — a theory which we have 
already met with in Greek thought.^ 

^ ifm. L 4, 8. 
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^6 two oonveiBations^ thus briefly suiuimrised 
represent in a primitive and rudimentary fomi tte 
1^3^co*theological argument which has played so great 
ja part in the history of theism. It is doubtless correct 
to look upon Socrates as the originator of this proof* in 
the sense that he was the first who deliberately employed 
the a posteriori traces of design in uattiie with a view to 
^tabliah the existence of a mtioaal and beneficent Baity : 
but the doctrine of a supreme intelligence controlling 
and directing all things was not of coume a new ona 
By the poets, especially Wndar, Aeschylus, and Sophocles, 
we are constantly reminded that Ze’is is the universal 
mler, and one of his attributes is Beason. Among the 
philosophers, Xenophanes speaks of the World -God as 
“ ruling all things by the purpose of his mind“: the 
omnipresent Logos of Heraclitus we have seen to be 
divine and rational : and, according to Anaxagoras, the 
ultimate cause of the World-order is Norn. The teleology 
of Socrates h>ok8 at first sight like an imperfcjct attempt 
to develop the pregnant suggestion of Anaxagoras ; but 
the reasoning is much too anthroj)Occntric to desen^c 
to be regarded as an adeipiate interpre^tation of the 
Anaxagorean concept. Fur that we ifiust look to Plato, 
and still more, perhaps, to Aristotle. Scxirates’ discourses 
on this subject should rather 1 k 3 compare<l with a note* 
worthy passage of Herodotus, where it is romark(?d as an 
indication of the divine providence (toO Osiov 1 } irpopotii) 
that timorous and fnlible animals, such as the hare, have 
bemi created prolific, whereas Ibose which are dangerous 
to man and imfit for foo<l, like lions, vijKsrs, and wdngod 
serpmits, breed very simringly.* Or wo may compare the 
lin^ in which Euripides, iuspircHl, perha|>B, by Socrates 
himself, enumeraj^ the blessings we owe to the God 
* . “who Hluiped in order's mould 

Our lives redeemed from chaos and tlie brute,’’ 
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dwelliBg successively on the gift of reason, the faculty of 
speech, the bountiful produce of the earth, and so on, 
concluding, just like Socrates, with a reference to tlie 
art of divination by which the Gods disclose what human* 
reason cannot see.^ The truth clearly is, that in its 
immediate aim and purpose the theology of Socrates is 
hoHiiatory rather than philosophical. At the same time, 
by representing God as the immanent reason of the 
*^world, as well as by insisting, however narrowly, on the 
adaptation of means to ends in nature, he exercised a 
considerable influence on later theological thought, 
as may be seen from the second book of Cicero’s de 
Natura Deorum} 

It remains to consider briefly Socrates’ religious 
teachings on its practical side. Plato in the Euthypkro 
makes him say that every blessing we enjoy is the giiHs 
of Heaven.^ Hence the object of worship, according kf 
Socrates, is not to win the favour or appease the angut 
of the Gods, but simply to express our gratitude- If it 
is urged that the Gods are too exalted to require our 
homage, Socrates replies, ‘*The greater the power that 
tends us, the more we are hound to do it honour/’^ 
How then are we to honour the Gods? So far as 
external forms and ceremonies are concerned, we should 
obey the oracle of Delphi, and woi'ship God according to 
the law or custom of oiu: country (i/o/^ TroXew),^ 
Xenophon assures us tliat Socrates invariably enforc^ 
this principle by example as widl as precept ; and Plato’s 
evidence is to a similar eflect.® I conceive that the 
injunction to “ worship God according to the custom of 
your city ” carries a twofold implication. It seems tq 


* Suppl* 201 f. Way. 
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suggest OB the one hand that all men everywhere wordiip 
same God, though under different names mid vdth 
^Bffisrent forms and ceremonies. A similar lesscm is 
^indirectly taught by the doctrine of eternal laws or 
principles, implanted by the Gods themselves in the 
OOnscknceB of all mankind, without distinction of 
nationality or race ; and ' we may infer from Xeno* 
phon that Socrates w*as one c*f those who entertained 
this belief.^ In the second place, the Delphic command 
appears to imply that the essence of true religion does not 
consist in observances and rites. It is of comparatively 
ri%ht importance how or with what ritual wo worship — 
we should acquiesce in the form of religion appointed by 
the State, and give ourselves no further anxiety on that 
score. What really matters is the spirit — the* inward 
character of mind and soul — with wfiich wo sacrifice and 
jway. Speaking of Socrates' view of sacrifice, Xenophon 
thus writes : “ If with scant means ho offered but small 
sacrifices, he believed that lie was in no wise inferior to 
others who make frequent and large sticrifices from an 
ampler store. It were ill surely for the very gods them- 
selves, could they take delight in large sacrifices rather 
than in small, else oftentimes must the oflferings of Imd 
men be found acceptable rather than of goml ; nor from 
the point of view of men themselves would life \m worth 
living if the offerings of a villain rather than of a 
righteous man found favour in the sight of Heaven. His 
b^ef was that the joy of the god^ is greater in proper- 
tkn to the holiness of the giver, and he was ever an 
admirer of that line of Hemod which says, 

*** Aeeording to thine ability do sacrifice to the immortal gods.*** * 

As for prayer, we are told by Xenophon that Socrates 

^ Jfm. iv. 4. ISff. See p. 165 ff. whn with piwis heart doth laurl* 
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^ used to pray for that which is good, without furftcr 
(Reification, tolieving that the Gods best know whi^t % 
good.'’^ In the second of the two Platonic dialc^isw 
named after Alcibiades, Socrates quotes with approval an 
old Lacedaemonian prayer : “ Give us, 0 King Zeus, wh^ 
is good, whether we pray for it or not ; and avert from 
US; the evil, even if we pray for it.”^ In its perfect 
faith and self -suppression, the Socratic formula of prayer i 
Is more Christian than Greek. 

I have dwelt so long upon the doctrine of Sqcrates, 
that we may be in danger, perhaps, of forgetting that 
the secret of his influence over his disciples lay in 
what he was even more than in what he taught 
Lest we should fall into this error, let me remind 
you of. the words with which Xenophon ends the 
Memorahilia : “ To me, personally, he was what I have 
myself endeavoured to describe : so pious and devoutly 
religious that he would take no step apart from the w^ 
of heaven ; so just and upright that he never did eveaa:;#, 
trifling injury to any living soul; so self -controlled^ Sp 
temperate, that he never at any time chose the swe^r 
in place of the better ; so sensible and wise and prudent 
that in distinguishing the tetter from the worse he never 
erred ; nor had he need of any helper, b^it for the know- 
ledge of these matters, his judgment was at once infallible 
and self-sufficing. Capable of reasonably setting forth 
and defining moral questions, he was also able to test 
others, and where they erred, to cross-examine and con- 
vict them, and so to Wpel and guide them in the path 
of virtue and noble manhood. With these characteriaties, 
he seemed to be the very impersonation of human perfec- 
tion and happiness.*** This obviously sincere and hear£^. 
felt testimony will show us what the living Socrates was 
, to his followers ; but there is something still to te said 

* Mm, L 8. 2. « • Man, iv. 8. 11 Dikyns. 
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Great as was the influence of his life, the power he 
through his death was not less great* That the 
most truly moral and religious <if (fje Greeks should have 
.been condemned on tlio double charge of corrupting the 
youtli and introducing new Gods, cannot but ap^iear a 
signal* instance of the irony of Fate And yet it is not 
difficult to understand causes which bniught about 
the niartyrdi)in of ScH'rates. Soino j>art, no doubt, was 
played by personal laneour and hostility ; we are told in 
the Apology that la* had umdo not a few t*neinieK in (he 
eacnrciae of his vocation* The rejnsatod atUtclcH of the 
comedians, enhuinating in the ^Vof/os of AristopliaiicH, 
may alscj have done soinething to instil ainl foster in the 
public mind a projiidice against one whom they invari- 
ably represented ris the leading chaiiijuoii of the *o-callecl 
sophistic (‘ulture But these two causes, if such they may 
be called, wen* at moat subsidiary , otlierwist* Socraten 
could hardly have escatied jHjrstMUlicu for so long. 
It is indeed a remarkable leHtimony to the toleration 
of his countrjmen, that so out8}Kik(m a critic of Athenian 
democracy and statesmen should have* made his first 
acquaintance with a law court at the age of He\enty* 
We must therefon* hsik for circumstances of a more 
special chara(‘tt*r to explain wny he was put fin trial at 
tlmt particular tiina The date was .'iOO nr, four yearn 
after the restoration of the* fleinoeracy. Although a 
formal amnesty Iniii lieeii jUfHlaiuiefl, the rule of the 
Thirty had left bitter memfiries wlych it was not easy to 
efhoe. Socrates himself luid taken no jMirt in any of the 
revolutions by which Athens bad cfinvulsed ; tint it 
could not be forgotten that the majority of his 
associates were men of oligarehieal sympathies, and 
that he himself, however loyal iu his actions, oon- 
damned the institution of the lot, and frequently gave 
uttemnoe to other sentiment of an anti-democmtical 
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nature. Above all, the hated Gritias had once belonged 
to the Socraiic circle; so, too, had Alcibiades; and*b^h 
of them had inflicted irreparable harm upon their country. 
It was beyond doubt this early intimacy with Alcibiades# 
and Critias that was the most powerful factor in the trial 
and condemnation of Socrates. The orator AeSbhines 
expressly says that the Athenians put . Socrates to death 
l)ecau8e he had taught Critias, one of the Thirty who had 
overthrown the constitution.^ Mingled with this motive, 
there was also, no doubt, a feeling of ax)prehension for 
the future. What had happened already might happen 
again ; for Socrates' power over the young was in no way 
diminished, and he still continued to practise the “ art of 
words." Tims it is little wonder that in the strong 
republican reaction that had now set in, Socrates should 
have been regarded by some as a source of danger to the 
state ; and in point of fact, the most dangerous of hi$ 
three accusers was Anytus, a x)rominent politician of the 
day, one of those who had co-operated with ThrasybuliJs 
in the re-establishment of the democracy. 

But if the immediate cause of Socrates' condemnation 
was political, the issues involved were infinitely greater. 
Oil the tlay when Socrates was tried, two ideals of life, 
two conceptions of religion, stood forth as rivals* for the 
allegiance of mankind. The one was the old Hellenic 
conception of the city-state, strong in its self-centred 
exclusiveness and isolation, strong in its narrow patriotism 
and devotion to the £Jods of one j)articular nationality : 
the other was humanism and the worship of a God who 
knows no distinction between bond and free, barbarian 
and Greek, but exercises his providential care over 
whole human race. The old ideal had already been 
undermined by the teaching of Euripides ai:^ the 
Sophists ; the future was clearly with the new. It was 
long before the new id^ triumphed: perhaps, nay 

* in Tim. 173. 
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certainly, it has not adiieved its final triumph even now: 
but the 4^th of Socrates, so far from impeding; its 
pregress, gave it fresh life and vigour. In the Apok^^ 
•Socrates warns the' AiheuiaiiK tfmt others would arise to 
carry on the work he liad heguii. I f by putting men 
to deith you hojie to pi>3vent others from loproaohing 
you because yoiudo not live aright, you are mistaken. 
S^ch a way of escajK^ is neither }H>S8ible nor honourable ; 
the easiest and the noblest way is not to coerce others, 
but to make yourselves os gcKxl as jiossible. ” ' The 
prophecy was fulfilled in a far deeper sense than Socrates, 
if he used tliese words, couhl have anticipated. The 
ideal of which Socrates was tlie haif-oonscious prophet 
and the earliest martyr was never afterwards lost sight 
of by Oreek thinkers. Mojo than any other of the 
Greeks, Plato prejmrcHl the way for it^s partial realisation 
in Christianity : and without the life and death of 
Socrates, we should hartlly have had the Itrpuhlic and the 
PlufMo. It was something, too, that having taught his 
followers how to live, Socrates should liave l>een per- 
mitted also to teach them how to die. “No one/' says 
Xenophon, “within the memory of man, it is admitted, 
ever bowed his bead to death more nobly. After the 
sentence he must needs live for thirty days, since it was 
the month of the * Delia/ and the law does not suffer any 
man to die by the haml of the public executioner until 
the sacred embassy return from Ihjlos. During the 
whole of that period (as his acqiiai^^tances without excep- 
tion can testify) his life procoede<l as usual There was 
nothing to mark a difference betweem now and formerly 
in the even tenour of its courage ; and it was a life which 
at all times had been a marvel of cheerfulness and calm 
content*** 
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LECTURE XVIII 


PLATO 

The Cosmological Doctrine 

Passing over the minor Socratic schools, who are of 
comparatively little importance in connection with the 
subject of our inquiry, I propose to devote the refiaaming 
lectures* to Plato. 

It is related by Diogenes Laertius that on the night 
before Socrates met Plato for the first time, he dreamt 
that a young swan rested for a moment on his knees, and 
then suddenly grew wings and flew aloft, uttering a sweet 
cry,^ The story is admirably devised to illustrate not 
only the peculiar character of Plato’s genius, but also 
the relation in which he stood to the master whom jbe 
so greatly loved and honoui'ed. The most powei;^ 
intellectual and moral impulse of Plato’s life was 
municated to him by Socrates ; but although he 
from a basis of Socraticism, he soared tp Jidghls pf 
religious and poetical idealism which Socrates never 
contemplated. In another way, too, Plato differs from 
the teacher of his youth. We have seen that Socrates 
was interested only in man: physical speculations he, 
abjured, and the so-called exact sciences appeared to^ 
him worse than useless. Plato’s intellectual , horhscm ^ 
incomparably wider. He was acquainted with all the 
culture of his own and previous generations. 

Erst and foremost a hunganist, and always prone fq 
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interpret nature in the light ot anthropology, he neveiv 
tlidiees aspired to oonstruct a eyetem of philosophy which 
should afford an explanation both of man himself and 
«el 80 of the univenw in which he livos. The spirit of 
that philosophy is hi a marked d»^^reo religions, as I will 
endeavour to show by a consifleration of some of .ts 
principal doctrines. So a aubjeca would re^juire for 
* its adequate treatnuMii at least a coiii'se of lei tures to 
itself, but so far tiiy iM^weix and o[>|xirtunities extend, 
I will try to explain the genera! religious siguiflcanoe 
of Plato's thought. 

We shall fiiub 1 think, tliat tht famous allegory of 
the CJave in the liepublic is a eonvonient hUrting-|K>iut 
for our investigiitiou. At the end of the sixth l>ook, 
Plato draws a shar]) distinction lietween th(» oljjocts of 
sense-jieroeption aiut opinion <in the one hand, and the 
invisible objects of knowknige or reaw)ii on the other. 
The simile of the Cave, with wliich the 8«*venth Iwok 
opens, is intendtHi to make us n‘aH8(» more clearly the 
relation winch Plato believes to (‘xist iH^twwn the visible 
and the invisible. The pr(»p)rtitui !>y which the siniile 
should be intor]»n%te<l is this : jib tlui Cave stands to the 
world of visibles, so the visible woild stands to that 
which is unseen and eternal. 

We are first invited to eonceivt* of a number of 
ptiaoners immured in a long and grmlually sloping 
sttbternmeati chainlier. They are so tinnly Ixiund that 
they cannot move head or limb ; they see nothing cither 
of themselves or of one another, the necessity of their 
situation compelling them always to dii^ect their gase on 
the wall in which the cave ends. At s^nuc distance 
above and behind the prisoners, a fire is burning, and 
between them and the fire is a transverse |iath, flanked 
hy a low wall. Along this roadway carriers are con* 
itantly passing, with all kiyds of manufactured imple* 
ments and Images upon their head% statuettes of men 
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and other animals, wrought in wood and stone and every 
i»rt of material. The wall skirting the pathway inter- 
cepts, of course, the shadows of the carriers, but the 
objects they carry overtop the wall, and are reflected by i 
the light of the fire upon the end wall of the dungeom 
Thus it hapijens that the prisoners see only a coflstant 
succession of “ shadow -shapes* that come and go,** and 
having never seen anytliing besides, they naturally 
suppose these moving phantoms to be the sole realities. 
They have no conception of the images by which the 
shadows are cast, still less of the originals from which 
these images themselves are co]»ic(l. “Tnily a strange 
similitude and strange prisoners ! ” says Glauco. ^Ofioiov^ 
Vfuv, is the reply : “ they ai*e like ourselves.” ^ 

The next division of the simile deals with tlje 
prisoner’s release fn»m bondage. When the chains arc 
unloosed, and he is suddenly compelled to stand erect, 
and turn nmnd, and walk, and raise his eyes towards 
the light, ho is at da/yknl and pei])l<*K(*d (dwopei), 
and in his bewilderment would fain still therisb the 
delusion that aft(‘r all is moH* light and truth 

in the shadows lu' fornieily aaw, than in the originate 
ho now beholds. >'inally, Ids pnd(‘ suceeefls in draggiag 
.him forth into the upiw world, away from the 
i illmninod lantern" into the actual sunlight 8!^ly 
his eyes become accustomed to the biigliltiass. 
first he discerns only the shailows and images of what 
we in this world c^d^ real; afterwards he is able to 
look upon the originals from whi(‘h they come, and so 
on ]irogressivcly from higher to yet Iiighcr, until at last 
he endures t»o gaze upon the Sun and see him as he is 
in his own domain. **And then” mys Plato, " he will 
begin to concerning the Sun, concluding that 

it is he who «iuao8 the wsamms and years, and is the 
steward (hrnpoTretmp) of everything in the visible sphm, 
‘ 515 A . 
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himI in a certain sense the cause oi all that he and bis 
follow-prisoners formerly beheld.” ^ 

It would be premature at the present stage to 
attempt to formulate the doctriuo contained in this 
allegory: we sliall understand it betku’ as our ex|ioai- 
tion ^vances. In the meantinu\ lot us condentrate 
our attention on. the main lesson which the allegory 
is intended to teach. Plato lueons that just as the 
Cave is an imagt* of the visible world, so the visible 
is an image of tbo invisible. 1'he prisoiuMs sw'O only 
^dowH of iinagiis produced by a light ^/hicll is itself 
no more than an image, compirtMl with the Sun. In 
like manner that which wo boo ar<»un(l us is the visible 
image of invisible rejility ; it is cimlcd by the Sun ; 
2 ^ the Sun himself in turn is but an imago — ^tho 
&ryoi;o¥ or otl’spring, Plato says^ — of the Father of 
all, that is, the Cood. To Plato tbo true reality — 
that which is — is the invisible, the perfect, the eternal; 
the world of sense and opinion is transitory and 
imj>orfoct, consisting at best only of avririma twv 
akttSivSiVf “things like in pattern to the tnie/’* — 
things that reveal to us the i.ruth darkly, as in a 
mirror: iaoinpov iv aipl^fian, 

as it is said by St Paul.* It was from the invisihle 
that Plato drew his inspiration: with St Paul, he 
mjjght have said, ^We look not at the things which 
are seen, but at the things which are not seen : for the 
things which arc seen are tciinHmil, but the things 
whidi are not seen are eternal.*^® Ilie substance of 
Plato’s message to the world could hardly be more 
accurately expressed than in the words of St Paul : 
tA ra aim ^povtlre^ tA M rfj^ y^: 

“Seek the things that are alwve, s<5t yemr mind on 


»S07Af. 
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tfae things that are above, not on the things that are 
upon the earth.” ^ At the end of the Bepvhlic he says, 
**We will ever cleave to the upward road (t^ iim 
oBov del i^ofieda), and follow after righteousness 
and wisdom.” 2 The object of all his philosophy is 
to make the soul look upward (ava> opai/), to* lead 
U 8 from things seen to things unseen — awo t&p 
ivffivSe iK€l<r€y^ that we may set our minds on 
things immortal and divine.” ^ I have ventured to 
quote these parallels from the Now Testament, partly 
iKHsause outside the circle of Plato's own writings it 
is impossible to find language better suited to convey 
his meaning, and ])artly also with the subsidiary object 
of calling attention to tlie real kinship of thought — 
illuminating, T think, so far as it goes — between Plato 
and St. Paul. 

Keturning now to our simile, wc have to distinguish 
three different stages in the career of the prisoner who 
is ultimately brought out of darkness into light. There 
is first of all the juried liefore lie is released ; next in 
order comes the release itself and subsequent journey 
up the “ rougli and stcc»p ascent ” into the light of day ; 
and, finally, tlie goal is attained. By explaining and 
illustrating from tlie dialogues of Plato each of these 
three stages in th<ur natuml order, we shall 1)6 able to 
form some idea of tlie religious allinities of Platonism. 

First, then, wo have to study the position of the soul 
while she is still a prisoner. What are the chains 
by which, in her um-egenerate condition, the soul is 
bound ? 

Perhaps we shall most readily arrive at the answer to 
this question by Uiking the Timtiem as our guide ; 
and a brief investigation of the leading philosophical and 

* d0d»ara ireU Scmi, TinL 
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rdigioQS idaas of that dialogue is uecmmy also on its 
own aooount. In the TifMieus, Plato furnishes us wil^ an 
account of the creation of the world and the creation of 
^man. Whether the whole or any jmrt of this account is 
mythical, and what if any, should be so regarded, is 
one of those perennial quontions which I)e8et the student 
of Plato on every pide. It'is a qiu‘Hiion which will nevtr, 
perhaps, be iinally settled, hecaiise men ai'C made so 
differently that what one man takes for niei*e }x>6tio 
fancy, more figurative investiture,'' m Zeller calls it, 
another will fiup]K»se to litoral. Similar difficulties 
arise, of course, in connection with the interj^retation 
of the Old Testament and otlier writings of the kind. 
For my own part, 1 think that Plato's emphatic statement 
about the creation of the world — by which, of courso, ho 
means the introduction of order into chaos ^ — is intended 
to be understood liUmilly, and not figuratively : but the 
details of the ex|>osition aitj mythical in the Platonic 
sense of the word — an eUm p,v6o<;!^ that is to say, 
OH we may learn, j)erha]>R, from the Vkacdo, a story aliout 
which it may be said, “ This or something like it is true/'** 
The business of a critic of the Timarm should therefore bo 
to separate the underlying principles or ideas from the 
particular form in which they arc expressed ; and so far 
as concerns the subject of thesi' lectures, I will endoiivour, 
however imiierfec^tly, to jierfonn this task, 

*‘Tho World," says Plato, ‘‘is a mixed eroation, 
resulting from a combination of Necessity ami Eeason/'* 
According to the account in the Timacm, the Deity is 
inevitably hampered by the intractable nature of the 
material on which be has to work. When B|>eaking of 
tim Creator’s efforts to make the world beautiful and 
good, Plato constantly iiiinKluccs a qualifying phrase. 
In one passage we i^J, “(tod, deflirous that all things 

« 38 B ; St 53 B. 
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should be good, and that, bo far as possible {Kori, 
tb^ should be nothing evil,” etc.^ In another, it ie sai^. 
that God introduced into this material substance as inanjr 
proportions as it was possible for it to receive.^ . And simi-^ 
larly in other cases ; we nearly always meet with a caveat 
— pLaXiara, on fidXicTTa^ rd ifKelara, or some suoh ex- 
pression * That these phrases- are not otiose, but point to 
the existence of a Necessity not belonging to Gotfs own 
nature, we are bound to infer from the attribute of 
goodness which llato invariably ascribes to God. Already 
in the Bepvhlic, Plato had emphasised the essential 
antagonism between the necessary and the good ; ^ so 
that the principle of Necessity, which plays so prominent 
a part in the Timaeus, must be something altogether 
distinct • from the Deity : otherwise the unity of the 
Divine nature is impaired. It is true, of course, that 
Necessity, according to the teaching of the Timaeus, i^ to 
a considerable extent submissive to the will of God, 
Thus we read that in the process of creation, Eeason 
ruled Necessity by persuading her to guide the majority 
of things created to the best end.” But, as Jowett has 
observed, Uio Creator in Plato is still subject to a 
remnant of Necessity which he cannot wholly overcome." ® 
Plato expressly declares that God made tlie world perfect 
OThly in HO far as Necessity y willingly, and having yielded 
to persuasion, allowed^ And elsewhere we read that 
** evil can never perish . . . nor yet can it be situated 
in heaven ; but of necessity it haunts our mortal nature 
and this pi^sent worhf.® 

It would seem, therefore, although this is another of 
the many disputed (piestions of Platonic scholarship, that 
the cosmology of the Timaem is diudistic. Anaxagoras 
liad said, ** All things weitj together: then Eeason oame 

* n'm, so A. 48 A. 

* TiU. 60 B, * JPiiUo iii. p. 301, 
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and set them m order/’ To much the same eirect» only 
iwith a ebaracteriatic expansion of the teleological idea, 
l^Iato writes : Having taken over all that waa viaihle> 
jmt in a condition of rest, but moving without harmony 
and order, God brought it out of its disorder into order, 
thinklhg that this condition was in every way a better 
one.” ^ In itself,* the Oelot/ yein^yjrop or “ Divine Chilli ” 
— ^for 80 in the Repnhlk Tlato designates the Universe* 
— consists, like the limnan child, of a kaly and a soul 
Plato begins by dosiTibing the generation of the body 
of the world. The (creator takes in haiul the primeval 
matter, and fasbionH it, as far as Necessity allows, in 
accordance with the |K?rfect model in his owm mind. 
The details of the narrative do not concern ns: they 
arc almost entirely a priori, poetical, or fanciful But 
Plato’s cosmology is neverlhelesH iK*rvad(Ml from liegin- 
ning to end by one groat idea, thi^ iinjwirtaiu'e of which 
every physienst must recognise, namely, that the world 
is constructetl on inatheinathal J♦rineipleH. It is by 
means of ** forms and numbers,*’ that is to say, mat ho- 
matical foruiH and mathematical nnm}>ers, tliat the Creator, 
who, according to Uk^ famous ilatonif/ text preserved by 
Plutarch, is always playing tlie mathematician — 0€o^ 
fid ymfA€Tp€i — brought order out of chaos* Hie 
four elements, from which (hsl makes the brsly of the 
world, result from the union ktwetui c(?rUiin yK^rtions of 
the original nndetcnnincil substance and the si)6cific 
mathematical forms which aix» imprinted on them by 
the Creator.* On its poetical and religious side, as I 
have elsewhere yKiinknl out/* the Platonic c/mception 
should be comyiiired with the famous j^tsmige in Isaiah: 
**Who hath measured the? watei’s in the holhm of his 
hand, and meted out heaven with the spin, and com- 

> Tim. 30 A. < Tim. / ami 83 0 if. 
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px^hended the dust of the earth in a measure, and 
weighed the mountains in scales, and the hills in a 
balance?”^ Or we may compare the lines of Milton, 
which Isaiah, perhaps, inspired : 

“Him all his train 

Followed in bright procession, to behold 
Creation, and the wonders of his might. 

Then stayed the fervid wheels, and in his hand 
He took the golden compasses, prepared 
In God*8 eternal store, to circumscribe 
This Universe, and all created things. 

One foot he centred, and the other turned 
Round through the vast profundity obscure. 

And said, ‘ Thus far extend, thus far thy bounds ; 

This be thy just circumference, 0 World M ” ® 

t* 

The seicutific import of Plato’s notion is precisely ex- 
pressed by a modem writer, who describes the Laws of 
Kepler as “ three Laws of divine working in Nature, 
discovered by Kepler,” — statement which, apart from 
its theological setting, would, I imagine, be accepted by 
men of science. Wo shall afterwards see how this con- 
ception of inathomatios as the instrument by which God 
works in Nature, holjis to explain the great importance 
which Plato attaches to inathematical studiea If the 
Universe is constructed by God in accordance with 
mathematical laws, it is (dear that the way to under- 
stand it and its Maker is to study mathematics. We 
may fairly suppose that this was one of the reasons 
why on the gate of Plato’s Academy were inscribed 
the words ^Ayeaffierp^ro^ eitrirw. 

Besides this fundamental principle, tlie germ of which 
was already present in pre-Platonic Pythagoreimism, there 
is another point deserving of particular notice in con- 
nection with the cosmology of Plato. I have spoken of 
Necessity as the power which is lesponsible for the evil 

* xl. 12. • Plcftwlfm Lost vii. 221 C 
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imd imperfection in the world. But wc most oftretotly 
otiserve Uiatt in proportion as Neemity yields to the 
pemiasion of the Deity, her maleflcent influence is 
Jjeld in check. Or, to put the sfune statement in 
anether form, so far hr the primeval chaos submits 
to ber mathematically determined, its iiilieicnt ugliness 
and evil are controlled. It is true, of course, as we 
have 'already noticed, tliat Necessity is sometimes 
obdurate, and that iiuiMjrfection always cleaves even 
to the fairest of created things. Witli the prarfmndnm 
ingmium characteri.stic of the idealist, Plato in one 
remarkable passage of the Repuhlk disjxiragea the starry 
heavens. It is absm-d, he says, to imagine that the 
sun and stars, possessed as they are of visible and 
material bodies, can itossibly be uniform or flawless in 
their movements. Tiio genuine astronomer wil! di8|)ense 
with the visible stars, — tA iv rp ovpap^ €d«roAMrp,~or 
at most he will use them only as a kind of orrery for 
the purpose of illustrating those perfect mathematical 
movements which they imperfectly repnKluce, and with 
which alone the tme science of astronomy is e.oncerned.' 
At the same time, when Plato lets his mind drink in 
the grandeur of the heavens, when he thinks of the 
harmonious and well-orderei! movements of the celestial 
bodies in contrast with the life of man uiK»n the earth, 
he is capable of writing with e^jual or even gieater 
enthusiasm to the opposite elfeet, [particularly in his 
latest works, the Timaem and the In the Law$ 

he declares that the very name (pf planet or ** wandering 
star is a blasphemy ; ^ and in the Timaem God is said 
to have bestowed on us the gift of sight, expressly in 
order that we miglit l^ehold the movements of Bc^n 
in the sky, and assimilate thereto the kindred movements 
of our own intelligences.^ No ancient writer has a 

» viL S2S C-5S0 C. • MTBf, 
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livelier sense of the beauty and magnificence of the 
Universe : it shows itself again and again throughout the 
Platonic writings, more especially in the myths of the 
Phaedrus, the Phaedo, and the BepuUic ; but all the beauty,^ 
all the beneficence is of (rod: whatever is malignant md 
foul coujes from Necessity. 

These, I think, are the principal ppints requiring to 
be noticed in connection with Plato's account of the way 
in which (Jod creates the body of the World. Far more 
important in its bearing on our subject is his theory of 
the World-soul. Plato is careful to point out that soul 
is in reality older than body, although in his narrative 
he describes the creation of body first. “ In birth and 
excellence,” he says, '' (lod made soul prior to and older 
than the body, to be tlie mistress and ruler whom the 
body slioiild obey.”^ It is interesting to observe how 
the Platonic doctrine of a soul that animates the World 
revives the old analogy between the macrocosm and the 
microcosm ; Imt the reason assigned by Plato for the 
existence of the World-soul is just the divine goodness, 
and nothing else. 

“ God wa9 good * and no one who is good can ever bo jealous 
of aught at any tinu* : so being free from jealousy lie desired that 
all things should he made as like as ]KjKt.ible unto himself/* “ To 
the best it never was and never is permitted to do aught but that 
which is most Ixiauliful. So the Creator bethought hiiuself and 
found tliat of the things which are by nature visible, nothing 
destitute of Reason, taken as a whole, would ever be fairer than 
what IS possessed of Reason taken as a whole, and that without 
soul Reason could Tu>t be present iii anything. Arguing in this 
way, when he framed the Universe, he set Reason in soul, and 
soul in iKidy, in order tliat he might l>e the author of a work that 
in its nature should be as beautiful and good as possible.” * 

Thus the world, atH20i4ing to Plato, lives because of 
the divine excellence; but out of what elements did 

^ Tim, Si C. . " Tim. 80 A f. 

> Tim. 28 E. 
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Qoi fashion this cosmic 8ouI» and what arc its at« 
tributes? 

On the first of these questions wo need not go into 
^detail It will suflieo to say that the elements of the 
liisrid-soiil are thix)e in mnnher — Sauiene^, Otherness, 
and fee substance wliieli is foinuNl by blending the 
Other with the .Same,* These thrcjc ingredients ai*e 
first combined by the Creator into a unity or whole, 
which he afterwards divides and recombines in ac- 
cordante with certain numerical proputions Iwrmwed 
or adapted from Pythagorean systems of .vstronoiny and 
harmonics. In fashioning the mml as well as the body 
of the Universe, the Deity, you will observe, is still 
a mathematician — deofi aei 7fft>/irr/o€?. The next and 
penultimate sUige is to redivide the substamxj of the 
World-soul into two halves; and finally, by means of 
manipulations which we need not here descril)e, one of 
the two halves is made into the outer or exterior motion, 
that is to S4iy, the movement of the ciide of fixQji stars, 
while the other, Laving been diireren tinted into seven 
separate circles, furnishes the motion of tluj sun, moon, 
and planets. The outermost circlei, revolving daily from 
East to West, Plato calls the (circle of the Same ; while 
the seven inner circles, representing the movement of the 
planets from West to Rist, collectively form the circle of 
the Other, but are also ** comprehended ” by the move- 
ment of the Same ; which is Plato's methcKl of accounting 
for the apparent daily movements of the planetary laxlies 
along with the celestial sphere from East to West.* 

The attributes Iwlonging to the cosmic soul are motion 
and intelligence. On the first of tbose attributes I liave 
already touched, so far as it is manifested, in the move* 
ments of the planets; but one or two further pointa 

^ 1 ragsYd Saitt«ii«is Atid Otber^ * For deUilw, r^fmnoe m*y be 
iiais 4 UI virtatlly ifynonymo\iA with iriA^le to iny edition of the BijfmUie 
the **iiidivt«Qb!e** and the • of vol. it. p. 44Sit 
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require to be noted. According to a definition pro- 
pounded in the Laws^ soul is 17 hwafiimi avr^ 
fCipeip species of motion which is able to 

move itself/'^ The essential quality of soul is self-<> 
movement — movement derived from no external soufofe 
whatever, but spontaneously originated from within*.^ 

It is further to be observed that soul not only 
moves itself, but is the cause of movement in all 
oth«^ things that move ; and to the word “ movement ” 
Plato gives a much more comprehensive 
meaning than we usually do. In the Laws he enumer- 
ates ten species of motion, among which are included 
not only locomotion in its various forms, but also 
separation and combination, growth, decay, and dis- 
solution,* in a word everything comprehended under 
the name of physical change.® Of each and all of 
these movements, therefore, so far as they take place 
throughout the physical world, we may suppose thalii; 
the World-soul is the cause. The entire life and eneig^ti 
of the Universe proceed from it.^ I, 

With regard to the second attribute, that of intelligeneo 
or Keasoii, if we understand the word in its strictest 
possible sense, we must hold, I think, that this is 
coextensive with the element of the Same in the com- 
position of the World-soul; for Keason, according to 
Plato, is always stiiblo and uniform, like that which 
it coguises. What theu are we to suppose to have 
been the significance of the two remaining ingr^ents, 
namely, Otherness and the mixture of Otherness and 
Sameness? The quality of Otherness belongs to the 
world of sense and opinion ; for Otherness is the prin- 
ciple of multiplicity and change, just as Sameness 
the principle of unity and permanence. In virtue* 
therefore, of its element of Otherness, the Wm^ld-scnd 


^lamx.mA, 
«cr. Rkmdr, 245 0. 


»x. 898 Bff. 

♦ Of, Laws X. 896 Elf. 
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unll appi^^d the sphere of sensiblee; and tiiis, in 
one paesage of the Timami, it is said to do : only Plato 
is earefiil to point out that it« opimoni» and beliefs are 
Jfree from every admixture of error, and in so far, 
{hshaps^ pre may atll them rational.^ I cannot find 
that Plato him^lf anywhere explains the functiim of 
the intermediate .element^ — tho inixture of Othemoss 
and Sameness — in the constitution of the Woild-souL 
Symmetry would to denuind that tfiis ingredient 
should enable it to approhen>l cerUiiu objects whicii 
are at once, in a sense, Imth Sumo and Other. Perhai>s 
the realities of mathematics, as they were conceived by 
Plato, supply what is rc<|uiroiL It should \h\ premiml 
that tlie perfect triangles, circles, scpiares, etc., which 
are the true ohjects of nialhematit^al study, as dis- 
tinguished from the figures we draw ujKm tiio Iswird, 
were apparently invcHtc<l by Plato with a substantial 
existence on their own account. They are the instru- 
ments by means of which, tis we have alretuly seen, tho 
Deity introduc^js liiuit into the unlimited in His creation 
of the world. Now these luathematie^il realities — ri 
ftaOfifMirucd is Aristotle’s name for them — would appear 
to participate at once in Sameness and in Othoniess. 
By ’reason of their quality of Sameness, they are eternal 
and unchangeable, like tho transcendent Ideas l)6tween 
which and phenomena they fonn the connecting link ; 
but to the element of Otheniess we must ascribe tho 
plurality which they sliare in common with the visible 
world — ^for Plato, if I undcrsUind him rightly, holds 
tibat although there is but one Ideal Triangle^ many 
** mathematical triangles” exist; nor does anyone, I 
think, deny tlmt Aristotle attributes such a view to 
hie master.^ If this conjecture is admitted, we must 

X t7 B. OmtrMt the SXtrr^t ^ PiaUf, vol. ii. pp, lSS~ie2. !t in 

of the hiitiMUi eout, 69 D. Hgtit, howeircr, to eey that miiay 

* This mibject b dieoiiwed more edkii^iijbhfxl eritiee <ie«y that 
falty in my edition of the Pkto hfinieif m^entdod 
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mippoae that the World-soul, through its three 
ponent elements, Otherness, Otherness mixed with 
Sameness, and Sameness itself, apprehends the t^ree 
successive stages of truth, namely, Sensibles, Mathe-^ 
matical realities, and Ideas. It need only be addoft 
that the World-soul, as described in the Timaemt has 
nothing analogous to the principles of anger and desire, 
— dvfiouie^ and im0vfjLrfTi/c6v, — which, according to 
Plato, constitute so large and turbulent a portion of 
the human soul. In this negative sense, therefore, as 
well as by virtue of its intelligence, the soul of the 
World is rational. 

The soul and body of the World being now com- 
pleted, God 

“set the soul ill the centre of the body and drew it through the 
whole framework, yea, and wrapped the whole body with a 
covering of soul, and made it a sphere revolving in a circle, oHjIJ 
only Universe in lonely splendour, but able by reason of its 
excellence to be its own companion, and needing none other, being 
suiheient unto itself for acquaintance and friend.” ^ 

Let us now briefly consider the theological significance 
of Plato’s account of the World-soul. It is to be ob- 
served, in the first place, that he calls the World €l/ci>p 
Tov TTotijToVf fu>voyevi]^, “ the image of its Maker, only- 
begotten.” The relation between them is that of Father 
and Son.^ In the second j)la(*.e, the World is itself a 
God — a 0€o^ ai<T0f)r6^ or perceivable God,” like the 
World-(Tod of Xenoi)hane8.® Further, when the Creator 
had finished his task, “ he abode,” says Plato, ** in his 
own nature,” ^ or, according to the myth of the Folitvm, 
he retired to his watch-tower,'^ having delated, ap* 

as intenuediato Itetweeu Ideas and Ueberweg-Heinze, €h»k^ d, PhUiSh 
Seusibles: see, for example, K. i. p. ISO. 

Caird, The Ewluthn of Thiikgif ^ Tim, 34 B. 

in the Omk Philosapfurs i. p. 164, * Tim, 92 0 j cf. 87 C, 

and J. Cook Wilson, Chmicad ’ Ti^n, 92 C. 

JBeuwtt' xviiU p. 26X ff. The view < 42 £. 

develoi^ above is like that of *272£. 
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pSBmiijt his providential functions to the God whom be 
had beaten. From this point of view, we may look 
upon the World-soul as the steward or vicegerent of the 
^reator or Highest God, always prcmmt iu the Univeraa 
me Timmus draws a clear distinction hotween the two 
deit^ee, a distinction which we shall apprehend, jHuhaps, 
meet readily if wv‘ coiiij«ire the World-soul of Plato witli 
what would siHiui to its nn^st noteworthy {>aiaUel in 
early Oinok pliiloH(»phy, the of Moraelitus. We 
liave found reawai for believing that Heiaclitus conceives 
of the Zoffos as rational and divine; he identifies it, in 
short, with the iniiuanent, omnipreHont Gorlhcad ; and ho 
far it cx«Te8i»ou(l8 to tlie Platonic World-soul, although 
the Heraclitean LoffiMt is something inaU^rial, whereas 
Plato distinguishoR between the soul and tlie body the 
world. But the iiu]iortant |ioint to notice is that in the 
Timmm there are, if the expression may k* allowed, two 
IKJTSous in the Godhead, whereas in Heraclitus there is 
but one. The Platonic Creator is transcendent, and 
resembles the world-onlering Xom of Anaxagorfw, which 
we found to he mainly, though not |x*rhiipH exclusively, 
transcendent; the Platonic Woihl-soul is immanent, and 
recalls ii(»t only the HemcliU'an Li^fon, but also the 
Socratic (xwiceiition of (hxl a^^ 17 iv iravrl 
" the Wisdom residing in the universt*/’ Tlie distinction 
wliich Plato here intnKluces into the Ixdng of the (»od« 
bead prefiared the way for the theoh^gy of Philo. Not a 
few of the epithets which Philo applies to the Loyo$ arc 
taken from Plato, such as dfcwp 0 €ov, the “ imago of God.” 
When he calls the Logos a Sevrepo? fcov or “ second God,” 
he exactly reproducers the meaning, if not the actual 
words, of the At the same time, Plato 

recognises a unity in differeiu'c, as well as a diflercnce in 
unity ; for the World is itself divine, and inissessed of a 
soul that proceeds from the supreme God. In this 
ooncepiton of the divine nature as a diflbrentiated unity 
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which SO much of Christian theology has sprung. Ihia 
is the surpassing interest and importance of the dialogue 
to the student of religious history. The way in which 
it contributed to this great movement is thus describ^ 
by Grote. “ Though the idea of a pre-kosmic I)emiui||f& 
found little favour among the Grecian schools of philo- 
sophy, before the Christian era — ^it was -greatly welcomed 
among the Hellenising Jews at Alexandria, from 
Aristobulus (about kc. 150) down to Philo. It formed 
the suitable point of conjunction between Hellenic and 
Judaic S]:)eculation. The marked distinction drawn by 
Plato between the Demiurgus, and the constructed or 
generated Kosrnos, with its in-dwelling Gods — provided 
a suitable place for the Supreme God of the Jews, 
degrading the Pagan Gods in comj)arison. The Timaem 
was com|)ared with the book of Genesis, from which it 
was even affirmed that Plato had copied. He received 
the denomination of the atticising Moses : Moses 
writing in Attic Greek. It was thus that the PlatoufC 
Timmm became the medium of transition, from 
Polytheistic theology which seiwed as philosophy azmnig 
the early ages of Greece, to the omnipotent Monotheism 
to wliich philosophy became subordinated after the 
Christian era.''^ 



LECTURE XIX 


PI/ATO — r >ntmuft( 

Elements of Ascktp'ism and of Mysticism 

The subject which principally cK'cnpietl our attention in the 
l&st lecture was Tlalo a “ probable at-ry of the creation of 
the world To-day we ])uss from the MatTwosm to the 
Microcosm — from tlio Uiiivem* to Man. Hero again the 
Timaens 'pTovkhn the moat convenient point of dei^rture; 
but we must first retrace our steps a little, and briefly 
examine what is said al>out the minor or created Clods, to 
wdiom is entrusted the hink of fmming the human laxly, and 
also, except in the one eKsential ]>artof it, the human soul 
We have seen that tht» Deiiiiurgus or Creator is 
represented in the Timaeus as tlu* fiiTjt or highest (lod, 
the universal Father, and the World as his divine son, 
standing second t<o him in rank and honour. Besides the 
World itself, Plato n^cognises scvcnil subordinate or 
** created CJckIs/* First in order come the Sun, M<K>n, ami 
Planets, who are j<»intly the crimtors of Time. Plato's 
definition of Time as the ** moving image of Etemitv ” 
may be illustrate<l by the lines of Henry Vaughan : 

“1 «aw Eternity the other night. 

Like a great ring of pure and endleiw light, 

All calm, aa it was bright ; 

And round beneath it, Time, in hours, days, years, 

Driven by the spheres, 

lake a vast shadow mov^ ; in which the World 
And all her train were hurFd.”^ 

^ fhs Wwld ; aeoted by Harrisen, l,c, p. 20S. 

^ m 
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We may Bay, perhaps, that Time, in Platonism, has the; 
Mme relation to Eternity as the particular has to the 
Idea. The next of the created Gods whom Fls^ 
mentions are the fixed stars ; and finally, with ironicaL 
acquiescence, he admits into his Pantheon the Gods^i^ 
the poetical cosmologies, Earth and Heaven with all* their 
multitudinous descendants from Oceajnus and Tethys 
downwards.^ In making room for the last , of these 
three classes, Plato has in view the Delphic and Socratic 
precept to worship God according to the usage of the 
State; 2 but his tone is that of a disbeliever. With 
regard to the first and second classes, on the other hand, 
there is little doubt that, in common with the rest of his 
countrymen, he really looked on the heavenly bodies as 
“ visible gods ; and it is worthy of notice that some of 
the early Christian Fathers appear to have shared 
belief * 

What concerns us chiefly in connection with these 
minor deities is tlie ollice they fulfil in the making of 
mankind. These are the words in which the Demiurgus 
appoints their task. 

Three kinds of mortal beings have still to be created ” (viz. the 
animals that dwell on land, in water, and in the air). “Without 
these the Universe wdll be incomplete ; for it will not have within 
it nil kinds of living creatures, as it must have, if it is to be com- 
plete, Howbeit, if these were created by me and received their life 
from me, they would be wade equal to Gods.^ In order, then, that 
they may be mortal, and that this All may truly be all, do ye 
according to nature app^v yourselves to the creation of living 
• creatures, imitating my power as shown iu generating you. Such 
pQ/ti of them as is worthy to share the mme of the imrojortaU^ the pa/ri 
tJtiU is called divvu and governs in those who are willing always to 
follow juettce and yon — of this 1 mil sow the seed and then ye idial| 
take over the work I have begun. For the rest, weaving mortality 
with immortality, do ye make and ^get living creatures, and give 

• e.g. Ori^. See Inge, CkHs* 
« ItoH AfysUeietn p. 20 

* Cf. Gen* iii 4, 2^. 
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Ijieiii food tliat they miy grow, Hiid rtmvt them btok tigaiii »t 
Having thui> ftpoken, again into the aaiue cup in which be 
hid blended luingled the eoul oi the Utuveri^ the Creator 
poured what was left of the elemeutf<^ niinglttig them in much the 
i^e manner, yet no longer m pure ae Itefore, but one or two 
%glees lem pure. And when he had made the whole « ompoondi 
he divided it intu eouLn c([ual in number to the inters, and wwigned 
each aoul to a and plaeiag them in Uio stara an in a ohanot, 
he showed them the nature o( the Universe, and told them the 
laws of Fate -how that their fin^t birth would l»e ordained the 
same for all lent anv should suffer wrong at his hands ; and how% 
after being sown into the instruments of time, each into that 
appropriate to it. the^ n.ust Imj l»orn the most (ItKi - fearing of 
animals.” ^ 

The umiu idea which riato hert* exproKKCB i« that in 
every buinan wnil tliere is un tdoment of the divine, 
proceeding from the supreme (loti himself. We have 
rcpeaUH.lly met ^%ith the doetrine of the sours celestial 
birtli and kinship in (Ircek literature, more esiiocuilly 
among those writers who aiv inlluenced by Orphic untl 
Py thagoretiu views ; hut in i'lato it is not tlie soul, but 
only the nitiouul |Mirt of the soul, which is in the 
Htricticst sense tlivine. “ As concerning the sovt^reign 
jmrt of soul witliin us, tiuit which wc say, ami say truly, 
dwells at the top of the Iwxly anti raise.s us from earth 
towards oui heavenly kindr.‘d, forasinut li as we are a 
heavenly and not an earthly ]dant,>--0uTov ovtc 
dXX’ ovpdviop, — weouglit tt) Indieve thatOtxl has givqu it 
to each of us as a daenwn — a kind of genius or guardian 
angel for ilie dirctciion of our lives, in the lUpMk^ 
Plato irpeaks of lleoson as the ** eye of soul/’ akin ** to 
the divine and immortal and ever-existtmt.*' ^ The 
Fhaedo is from beginning to end pervaded by the same 
belief;^ and indeed it is on this conviction, far more 
than on any positive arguments, that Plato's faith in 


^ nm. 4t B-^2 A. 

* Tim. SO A. 
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immortality is based Not only does he inteilectualiae 
this ancient doctrine, by endeavouring to confine the 
attribute of divinity, strictly understood, to N(yu» or 
Eeason, but he further implies in more than one imssagjg, 
of the Republic that it is just the presence of this 
element which makes us truly and specifically huYnam^ 
He emphatically believed Chat what is best in us 
constitutes our true and essential nature; so that to 
follow sense and sensual things is to be false to ourselves, 
to lead a life that is not our own : our duty rather is, 
by leading the life of reason, to enter on our heritage 
of immortality, so far as may be, even now : o<tov 

kvhk^erai^ adavari^etv. 

But to return to the Timae'iis. The story proceeds as 
follows :• 

** Having ordained for his creatures all these laws, that so he 
might be guiltless of the evil there should hereafter be in them, 6od 
sowed some in the earth, some in the moon, and some in the other • 
instruments of time. And the sequel to the sowing he committed 
to the younger Gods, that they should fashion mortal bodies, aud 
having wrought all the remainder of the human soul that had still 
to be added, and everything in harmony therewith, should rule 
and guide the mortal creature as well and nobly as they could, 
except in so far as it brought evil on itself.’’* 

The duty of the created Gods is thus twofold — to 
fashion the perishable body and the perishable or mortal 
species of soul (to 7% Bvr^ov 7€vo9)* 

Borrowing from the J[)ody of the universe portions of 
earth, water, air and fire, on the understanding that they 
should be returned again, they welded them into mortal 
bodies for the reception of the immortal principle 
created and banded over to them by the Father. 
“Imitating the spherical shape of the Universe^ (says 
Plato), “ they imprisonod the two divine revolutaons in 

* Vi. BOl B, ix. 589 A-D. 

»42 D,1L 
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a body, that which we now eaU the head, 

the divineet part and lord of all within m** * The rert 
of the body they made the vehicle or chariot (j^/aa) 
^f the immortal element , ^ and at t he mmo time they 
■"^bhilt into the laxly anotlun kiml of soul, that which ta 
mortal, having within itself dire and irrcHiatible affeotiavia, 
first, pleasure, eviVa most ailuniii^^ )>ait ; next, i>aiu, averter 
of good; mahuesa* inoia)\er, and fear, two foolish 
cohnsellors ; auger, hard to risauage, and ho}»e, that leads 
astray; these hy irresistible laws, liaving mingled with 
reasonless seimtious aiai all-daring love, th(7 framed the 
mortal soul/'** In thia inferior nonl there is again a 
higher ami a lox^tT isiit. The higher, situaUHl, aer^irding 
to the Tmaru^s, in the hmist, is >\hat in the RtpMk 
riato calls 6vfiou&i<i, the source of ungei, ambition, and 
courage. In the noliler ty|K‘ of man this elemmit allies 
itself with the reason against the tliird and lowest part 
of soul, namtdy, the (*oneupm(*ent or iw^OvfA/fftncop, 
which is the source of desiie, situaUnl iu the region 
below the diaphragm.^ It wnll la* noti(*4Ml that according 
to the rimasm the perishable soul is an a(*e(im]>aninient 
of life iu the body, and tloes not exist until the circle 
of incarnation begins , but altbougli Plato calls it moilal, 
we are not to suppose that it m*eeswirily j^erishes in each 
several dissolution : only that it must die before the 
immortal {tart of the soul returns to the jilaoe from 
whence it cama* 

I have told the story as Plato tells it, without stopping 
to consider how much dogmatic significancxi he would 
have attached to the various details. In view, however, 
of certain pre*sophistic anthro{K)logical sjieculaiions, it 
appears to me more probable than not that be believed 
tihm was once a time when human creatures did not yet 
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exist; and if the World-soul should be regarded m m 
emanation from the divine mind, there is no furtbi^r 
difficulty in supposing that each particular immoiftal 
soul was conceived by llato to have afterwards emanated 
from the same source. But for the correct appreciaitiw 
of Plato’s moral and religious teaching, the question 
whether his account of the* bouI’s creation should be 
understood as mythical or otherwise, is of little import- 
ance ; what really matters is that we should apprehend 
the nature and meaning of the dualism which affects 
the soul while present in the body. Ignoring for the 
moment the intermediate or “spirited” part of soul 
(to 6ufio€ih€<i), we have on the one hand reason, 
linking us to the immortal and divine, and on the other 
hand, fail those irrational passions and desires which 
Plato attributes sometimes to the concupiscent part, 
sometimes, as in the Phaedo, directly to the body, and 
which we share in common with the lower or beatiid 
creation. In this way man, according to Plato, is a 
comix)imd of mortality and immortality — 

“With th* one hand touching heav’n, with th’ other earth.” ^ 

From what has now been said, it will be obvious that 
the chains by which the prisoner in the cave is bound, 
are intended to symbolise the lower irrational or animal 
nature in man. In childhood and youth — so Plato 
implies^ — the activity of Reason is checked hy the 
demands of the appetitive element ; but as we advance 
in years, Reason, if reinforced by education, may recover/ 
her true place. It has often been pointed out that 
Plato inverts the ndation which Wordsworth and otl^ 
Platonising poets are fain to establish between childhodd 
and maturity. He does not believe that “ Heaven lies 
about us in our infancy”; still less, when manhood 
comes, does he make the glory ** die away and fade into 
^ (kcH^ Herbert, Mm*$ ^ Titn, 4S A ff. 
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l£he lighi of common day/' On the contiary> in 
way of thinkings we ought to be nearer to Heaven in 
manhood than in youth; for only ae we grow older 
^oes Beaaon lift the veil which hae descended on Uie 
^X^^natal vision, Kut, of course, in many rases (he 
fettoie of the sotil, instead of Unng l(»oscned and r.unoved 
ae years advance, are still more tinuly riveted by acts 
of self-indulgence and jiervertcd ambition. We read in 
the Tifnaeus that when a man is always bunowing about 
the objects of ambition and desire, he must needs lose all 
that can be lost of immortality, forasmuch as lit lias 
cherished only tlie inorUil ]>art of hia nature/ In the 
JtfpvUiCy riato coinjMiroH the lower impulses of humanity to 
leaden weights, which through gluttony and other sensual 
indulgences Iwoine as it wen* incoriK)nitc with the soul, 
and turn her vision <lownward.* And hesidi's tm* vicious 
influences that come fnim witliin, tlicnj is also the corrupt- 
ing effect of liad government, bad education, and evil 
principles (*nunciated in private and put^lic life, ho tliat it 
is little wonder if the cllortsof rhilow>phy to bring alsmt 
the soul's deliveiunce are only too often fruHtraUHl* 
Before pr<K*eeding to tijo next division of oursulyoct, 
in wbieh we must treat of tlie way in wliich the 
imprisoned soul is ielease<i f*'om chains and lixl upwards 
to the light, it may be |k*i untied to draw attention to 
the parallel between Plato and St.. Paul in i^mi>oct of 
their conception of man. Under the name of Tvtvyua 
or “spirit” St. Paul, as is well^ kmwn, reci»gnised in 
human nature an element corres}Hmding to the Divine 
Spirit and fitter! to lie the sphere of Ilis operations.* 
Ttiis hifi^est part of us, the wwuMa. “ is what it is by 
virtue of its affinity with Uod”;® and so far it 

» SO ft * Hw»t« in AW. ^ £h0 

»viL SIS A f.. rt 1 . 611 O IT. mhlf a p. 40S. 

Ot slio fit S3S i>, and FftnetL * Hsadiiy mmI lle^dlsjii, 
net fp. 1S6, 
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corresponds to Nom in Platonism, though, of course, the 
Platonic Nottx is primarily “intellect” rather than 
“spirit.” St. Paul, however, is not more rigid in his 
terminology than Plato ; and he occasionally designate 
the higher principle by the Platonic term : for voS^ W 
St. Paul would seem to be nothing but “the ttVcS/mi 
operative as a faculty of knowledge, directed toward 
Divine things.” ^ “I see a different law in my members, 
warring against the law of my mind” (rov voo^ fiov). 
“I myself with the mind (tw fikv vot) serve the law 
of God ; but with the flesh the law of sin.” * A further 
analogy reveals itself when we examine St. Paul's con- 
ception of the lower side of human nature. Usually it 
is called by him “ the flesh ” (o-apf ) ; in a few passages, 
where he speaks of the opposition between the “ spiritual ” 
and the “ natural man ” — the TrvevfiariKo^ and the 
— it appears as y^vxVt that is, the existence which we 
share in common with the beast, the merely animal life, 
with the further implication of carnality and sensualism. 
In the Phaedo of Plato, although (rd>/Lia, and not <rdp^^ is 
the word employed, the opposition between the body and 
reason is not less striking than the antagonism of flesh 
and spirit in St. Paul. “I'he flesh,” says the apostle, 

“ lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit against the 
flesh : for these are contrary the one to the other.” * This 
sentence might serve as a motto for the ethical part of 
the Phaedo, if we substituted “ mind ” for “ spirit ” and 
“ body ” for flesh. In like manner, the Pauline use of 
when contrasted with wevfiariKo^;, cannot 
but suggest to the student of Greek philosophy, Plato's 
30 -called mortal part of soul, between which, or rather 
between the lower portion of which, and reason, there ik 
in internecine feud. The different ways in which the 
>wo thinkers develop their dualism should not be 

^ Fitidky in HisUngs, Lc, iii. p. c * Rom. vii. 2S, 25. 
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allowed to blind us to what is after all a real affinit/ 
of thooi^L 

We have next to consider the means by which the 
miBOtier*a release is aceompliKlied. How aie we to move 
t|>wardt working out the beflu^t, and let the H})e nnd tiger 
die,** • 1 will not endeavour to foreo into a co*ordittated 
dogmatic theory all that 41 ato myn upon the subject; 
we shaU better apprehend his nKMining if we successively 
examine the most cliaractouslic asjwts in which he 
depicts the sours asc'cnt into U'*e realm of Being.^ The 
three discoursos w’ith whi<’h wo have chiefly to deal are 
the Phaedo^ the Symjwsitim, and the P^public 

Throughout tfie Phaedo, Plat*) attributos evil to the 
body, rather (luui to the lower i>art of fuml, and indeed 
hi that dnlogue, is virtually a synonym ior wCv, 
the celestial element in nuin. In harmony wiJi ()r|>hio 
and Pytlrngoimn views, tlie Isnly apiKMirs us a prison- 
house in which the soul is immured.^ Out of Uiis 
dungeon Philosophy to set her free? 
by showing that*' what dtdights the stmm* is false and 
weak/* and by exhorting her “ to Im gathcrHl and ex)tt- 
ceutrated within herself and trust none other, liclieving 
only in that which by herwdf alone she grasjw thnmgli the 
power of lleasou, even as the tdywi of knowledge is like- 
wise self-existent.” Nothing is to be c(»nsi(lered true 
ext^pt wliat the soul apprehends by hemdf without the 
aid of the senses — in other wonis, only the intelligible 
and invisible. The aim of Philosophy is thus to le^ us 
from the seen to the unseen froifn the temiioral to the 
eternal ; and perceiving this, the soul of him who truly 
loves Wisdom withholds herself from pleasures and desires 
and pains and fears as far as site can/* knowing tiiat every 
new indulgenee will add to the chains from which she 
desires to be released.’' Ttiui^ the true philoHopher is one 

^ Sijr * fhmd* 62 $2 JL 
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who mortifies the body for the sake of the soul; his 
entire life is indeed a /jLeXenj Bavdrou — a study^ or rather 
rehearsal, of death. 

Let us see how Plato develops this famous idea, to 
which there is nothing precisely parallel in GreeC) 
literature before his time, although it is closely related to 
the Orphic doctrine of the body as the sepulchre of the 
soul.^ “ Psychology,*’ says a recent writer, has efiectu- 
ally disposed of what Professor James calls * the whole 
classic platoiiising Sunday-school conception ’ of the soul 
and body as two separate things, of which the body 
is necessary to the soul only in this world of sense.” ^ 
Be this as it may. Professor James’ description applies 
exactly to tlie FhaedOy throughout which dialogue the 
temporaT*y union of a particular soul with a particular 
body is held to constitute life, while death is the separa- 
tion of the two elements (Xvai^ ml 
OTTO crwfmros:)? The word “ death ” bears this meaning 
in Plato’s definition of Philosophy as a “rehearsaL^ 
death.” The lover of Wisdom tries to “ separate ” as 
as possible his soul from communion with the body/ by 
holding aloof from corporeal pleasures and from the 
distracting and delusive representations of the senses: 
whence it may truly be said that he dies every day he 
lives. To call the philosojihic life a process of 
or “purification,” is only another method of conveying 
the same lesson ; for, according to Plato, the true mean- 
ing of this ancient watchwoixl is that we should keep 
ourselves pure from the contamination of the body, tmtU 
God shall finally accomplish our deliverance/ 

The Platonic mediUUio mortis is therefore no mere 
theoretical dogma, but a practical rule of conduct. I&e 
the ajKJstle Paul, we are to “die daily”— die, that is, 

' t), 97 above. ’ 67 D 
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to dbe body with itis Affections And lusts. But tbs 
piuoept Aoquiies a new mgniffcance, when we consider 
it in the %ht of the doctrine that the body is the tomb 
^of the soul (owfia If life in the body is the 

of the soul, and the death of the l>ody the life of 
the SOii]«^ the fwXsn; Bavdrov of which Plato 8|)oaks oeA^as 
to be A eanmetudo numendi, ami becomes rather a son- 
meivdo mvoidi, the practice or habitude of fi/o in the 
infest meaning of the word, that is to say, spiritual, or 
AS Plato would rather say, noetic life, the life of the 
immortal and divine t»art of our natuie. Further, 
acoording to the tr&pLa atifUL theory, it is obvious that 
Death may ha reganled as the resurrection of the souL 
It follows that the mediiatio vwrtis of the true philosopher 
is in reality a means of spiritual rcHurrection during life 
—a Ixiginning of that complete deliverance from the 
bodily tomb which the h(mi 1 ho|K^ to attain at death. 

Let us turn now to the Pauline Epistles, and see what 
analogies they furnish to the doctrine of the Phmdo. 
The apostle sometiniea ft]>jK*arH to repn^sent the body 
as virtually a kind of prison. Ho calls it ** the earthly 
bouse of our tabernacle in which “ we groan, being 
burdened (<rrem(ofxev 0apovfi€i>ot\^ 

Tbe Platonic ^cXiri; Oamrov Ls also strikingly parallel 
to many exhortations in St. Paul. Mortify therefore 
your members which are u{K>ri th(* eartii : vtKpmaart s&ir 
tA vfAmv ri ivl 1 bufTet my Ixxly and 

bring it into bondage.*’ ^ We ai'c (lo1|t<»rs, lud to the tlesh, to 
live after tJbe flesh : for if ye live after the flesh, ye must 
die ; but if by the spirit ye mortify tbe deeds of the body 
(rAf irpAfwc rov datfarathi), ye slmll live,”* 

‘ Cf. (JWijr. 4S3 A, <}U 0 tad atiove, r4 ywCAn 

n. (Wbid. ix, IS). 

3 Cor. v. 1-4. Much mm Cf. Eom. vit 24. 

Ustcmlfi, iMiwt^ver, U t)ii» mnUiwm * Col. iii. 3. 
wlikh St Psal leentt h#r» to # * 1 Car. ix. 27. 

Ill liiliMi : >4^ * Eona riii. 12, 13. 
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It will scarcely be demed that in point of doctrine as 
wdl as phraseology, these passages naturally recall to us 
the teaching of the Phaedo ; but among other points of 
difference, the Pauline conception of Necrosis involves a, 
new and distinctive element, which at once differentiAieS' 
the religion from the philosophy. The sum and substance 
of this new element cannot b^ expressed more clearly or 
concisely than in the words of Matthew Arnold: “to 
die with Christ to the law of the flesh, to live with ChHst 
to the law of the mind.”^ The same writer has re- 
marked that in St. Paul the words “ life ” and “ death " 
often mean something different from “ the ordinary 
physical life and death. Death, for him, is living after 
the flesh, obedience to sin; life is mortifying by the 
spirit the deeds of the flesh, obedience to righteousness. 
Besurrection, in its essential sense, is therefore for Paul 
the rising, within the sphere of our visible earthly ex- 
istence, from death in this sense to life in this sense/* * 
1 have pointed out that the Platonic Tneditatio 
when interpreted by the light of the <r&fia (nj^us dooMlM^ 
contains the germ of this idea of a spiritual tesurrectimi ; 
but Platonism lacks, of course, the motive power of a 
divine yet human personality in whose life we live by 
dying unto sin. “ Socrates inspired boundless friendship 
and esteem ; but the inspiration of reason and conscience 
is the one inspiration which comes from him, and which 
impels us to live righteously as he did. A penetratii^ 
mithusiasm of love, sypipathy, pity, adoration, reinforcing 
the inspiration of reason and duty, does not belong to 
Socrates. With Jesus it is different On this point it 
is needless to argue ; history has proved” ’ 

From the Phaedo we now pass to the Symposimk 
Sjfmposium describes the prisoner's release positively rather 
than negatively, laying stress not upon ascetieuan and 

^ SL JW mi JhroUimiism p. «> * i.e. p. 67« 
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iAlf<«iippr68ftioii, but upon tihe bvo of Beouty oad Good« 
vm iB tbe ladd<<ar by which we are to climb from Mrtb 
to heavea If the Phasdo represents tbe quam-oeoelie 
of Fiatonism, the Spiiposium, more than any other 
lUdAgiie^ more even than tbe Phaedrm, repreeentB its 
imagiiliiave and artistic, perhaps we may say, its uuf^l 
side. * 

We may find a point of union l^etwoeu tbe Phmdo and 
the^Symjminm in the fuiying tliat ** Philosophy is the 
highest Music — f^ikaaa^ia p^eyUrvri In 

its wider sense, the word Music ” meant to a (ireek 
intellectual culture, or rather the culture, not merely 
of the intellect, but of the character also ; and it is in 
this extended signification that Plato here employs the 
term. 

What the scutiment prorisely means, we may learn 
from the Repuhlie^ where it is said that “ musical CHliicntion 
should culminate in the love of the heuutiful ” : Sit Si 
won reXivrap ra pomiKct civ ra rov teaXov iptoriKu} 
This is t!ie dominant idea in the Symponum ; and 
it is by gradually rising fn>m stage to stage in the 
pursuit of Beauty that the Soul at last su<*(t6eds in 
regaining the freedom she forfciUnl at birth. 

Let us consider the doctrine of the Sympodum a little 
more in detail A succession of siiecohes is delivered in 
pmise of tbe God Love. For the kernel of the dialogue, 
we must look, of course, to the conversation which the 
Platcmie Socrates profe^sses to ba,vf^ had with Diotima ; 
but seme of the earlier s]>eecbes conUiin ideas and 
enggaittoils that prepare the way for Diotima’s rhapsody, 
By Pfaaedrus, with whe^ discourse the dialogue proper 
begins, Love is represented primarily as the passiCHnate 
sentanent of devotion awakened by tee sight of physical 
beauty. At tee same time, that which ho chiefly 
emphasises is the fiower of ^his sentiment to inspire 
«IW.StA. MU. 4030. 
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m to deeds of heroism and self-sacrifice : so that Love is 
idealised from the very first. “The God Love ” says 
Phaedrus, “is not only the oldest and most honoured 
the Gods, but also the most powerful agent in imparting 
excellence and happiness to human beings both m*hfd* 
and after death.” ^ Pausanias, who follows Phdedms^ 
blames his predecessor for treating otLove as a single 
undifferentiated notion. He maintains that there are two 
different Gods called by the name of Eros, the earfbly 
and the heavenly. One of the distinguishing character- 
istics of the heavenly Eros is that its votaries love beauty 
of soul more than beauty of body: so that a kind of 
intellectual union is created for the cultivation of virtue, 
analogous to the relation which the historical Socrates 
desired ‘to establish between the teachers and the tau^t 
Up to this point, Love has been regarded as a principle 
affecting only human nature, but Eryximachus enlarge 
the connotation of the word ; and Love now becomes a 
universal or cosmic principle, or rather it repraseptS 
two cosmic principles, the one evil and the 
good ; for the two kinds of Love are still kept sepi^ii^ 
The idea underlying the extiuvagant and truly Aristbii^ 
phanic speech of Aristophanes is that Love effects a 
temporary return to the state of bliss in which 
lived till overweening ambition brought about his fall 
Aristophanes' discourse is a kind of anticipatory burlesque 
in a grossly materialistic vein of the spiritual conception 
of Eros which Diotim^ afterwards unfolds in her dialogue 
with Socrates. The speech of Agathon is an elegant 
scholastic exercise after the style of Prodieus, 
any philosophical significance ; and we may now turn to 
the speech of Diotima. 

The prophetess b^ns by protesting against 
ordinary Greek view, that Eros is a God. Since l4>ve 
is desire of the beautiful, cannot, she says, be himself 

^ Stfmp» 180 B. , ; , - 
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mmmA of that Beauty which he doatrea; and eon* 
a^ueutiiy ho is not, strictly speaking, divine : for the 
divine is always beautiful Nor yet, on the otiier hand^ 
fa l4)ve endowed witii a merely mortal nature Ihe 
is that ho stands midway between Uio nmrtal and 
the itmnortal. Ho belon|TR to the ontogory of dmmcM, 
angels, as we shouM nay, or spirits, whoso funotion it 
is to act as nieasengers liotwoeu (lods and men, oauveying 
men's prayers ami saeriticos to hoaven, and bringing back 
from heaven the ix>mmandH and it^com]ienses of the Gods, 
as it wert' siianning the flistanco which sotMimtos the 
human from the divine.^ I^ivo riiny therefore be 
regarded as a kind of golden chain linking the finite 
to the infinite. 

In like mann(»r, l/)vc is neither altogether wise nor 
altogeilior fooHsI), hut cwupios an inlennodiato |X)sition 
between knowU»dgo and ignorances Wort' he a God, and 
not merely a dnrphm, ho would alrtuidy wise. As it 
fa, be is ^tXo<ro^o^ — a seeker after Wisdom. ”For 
Wisdom '* (Plato says) ‘‘ is a thing most l>eautiful ; and 
Love is love of the hoautiful ; so tliat I/»vo must needs 
be a philo80[>her or lover of Wis<lom/'* In this way 
Plato identities Ixive with the pliilosophic imjmlse— 
the Drang nach Wdhrheit which ho Iiohls to Ikj jiart of 
the original endowment of the s<juL We may compare 
one of the many Platouising jiasHages in the WMtm of 
Rahman : " Her I loved and sought out from iny youth, 
and I sought to take her for my brith*, and / hmmit 
mammnd of her beauty-^paar^ iyevop/rip tov icdXXoue 

From another point of view, Love (continues Diotima) 
fa the desire of immortality. All men desire to possess 
the good, and not only so, but to possess it for ever ; so 
that immortality, taking the word in its strict etymoloj^l 

«Sr£*so 4 ^ * nii, 2 
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mm of estemption from death, is among the objeete to 
wbieh Love aspires. It is in this instinctive haMi of 
death and longing for life — this innate yeamii^ of 
mortality for immortality — that Diotima finds the kejr 
to the extraordinary power of Love throughout ^tne* 
whole domain of Nature. Mortal creatures cannpt, 
indeed, become immortal in their own persons ; but they 
can attain^ to immortality through generation : for the 
father still lives in his children and children's childfen. 
There is, however, another and higher form of immortality 
— ^that which comes from the begetting of spiritual 
children, that is to say, deeds of high emprise and words 
and thoughts of virtue, such as bring an immortality of 
fame and influence among contemporaries and posterxl^. 
As represented by Diotima, these children are sthe 
offspring of a kind of spiritual union between' I# 
minds ^ — a glorified and transfigured form of the Sooraiic 
notion of teacher and pupil united in a common aeazch 
for truth and virtue.^ 

Up to this point, we have described what Diotima 
calls by implication the lesser mysteries, now we eiiter 
on the higher. The keynote of this pbrtion of Diotima's 
speech may be expressed in the words of Milton: 

“Love ... is the scale 

By which to heavenly Love thou may^st ascend.” ^ 


I will translate the sections with which we are chiefly 
concerned. 


c 

“ He who would proceed correctly in this matter ” that is, in the 
pursuit of the beautiful, ** should commence in youth by paying 
court to beautiful bodies. And first, if his guide directs hhia 
rightly, he will love single body out of all the number, ted 
make it the mother of beautiful discourses ” (eWavda ytpvw 
poXovs),* Thei^fter he will of himself discover that the beiUty 


* Tpirof iw icoXtfi, 206 B. 
•206A--207A. 

^iteacNw Jteeviii. 589 IT, 
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t ift w^ prtieiilar to tho beottty liimth^ 

lio iilio j^QTm ^ In form« htighlol Ml3r tMil 

b«Bffo in tlie unity md identity oC all phyaM baatity^ Whin 
ht hii obaerved this tnith, ha will bseoms s lamt of all hiwatifiil 
^ i^hate his tcmsuming pascaon for ons» as somlhiag 
^ m^ai^tmiror^ : after which he will consider the beauty of Ilia 
edul more precious than that of the l>ody, and l^e satisfied with one 
whose soul is virtuous, although his bloom of body be hut small ; 
hud he will love him and cherish him, and search ouUmd hiiiig to 
hi^ iueh words and thoughts as shall improve the ytmngi that he 
in%he conitmincK.! to rise yet higher and cimtemplate the bsautifttl 
in institutions and in laws, and perceive that it is all of one 
family with itself, and so may consider bodily liwauty a trivial 
thing. And after he has surveyed institutions, he will be led to 
the sciences, that he may now jierceivc tiio beauty of knowledgOi 
and looking at last on the fulness of beauty may no more he an 
itttwmihy trider, no more enslaved like a menial to beauty dwelling 
in a single object . . . but facing the full sea of the beautiful and 
gming thereon, may by bountifui Philosophy Wome the father of 
many words and thoughts full of beauty and scope sublime. And 
when he has gained strength and stature here, he wilt descry a 
single science, such as treats of the Beauty I shall next deserthe.’*^ 

At this stage of the exposition a strict adberenoe to 
our plan would require us to desist ; for the Beauty of 
which Biotima proceeds to speak is the transcendental 
idea of Beauty; and we have reserved the ideas tor 
subsequent treatment But we can hanlly understand 
the religious significance of the upward progress hers 
described unless we follow it to the end ; and on other 
grounds it is desirable that we should now make a 
pridixiunary survey of the land to which the soul is 
traveOiiig. Biotima thus continues : 

^Bs who has been thus far instructed in Low’s mysteries, be* 
holdiiig things beautifal in proper sequmice and after the ri([^t 
medmd, on approaching the end of his initiatiem will suddei^y 
deiBiy a wondrous Beauty, even that for the sake of which all hk 
jbMsr mile were undertaken. The Beauty in the first plsee is 
fveiNKXtsteOl, uncreated and imperishable^ knowing neither inemase 
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nor decay ; in the second place, it is not beaatifal in one wey^^iioid 
ugly in another, or beautiful at one time and ugly at another, nr 
one relation beautiful and in another ugly, or l^utiful here and, 
ugly there, as if beautiful in some men’s eyes, and ugly in the eyes 
of others. Nor will he imagine that the Ideal Beauty is like unto 
a face or hands or any other portion of the body, or any discodiSs ^ 
or science, or that it dwells somewhere in something othev than 
itself, as, for example, in an animal, or in earth or heaven, or in 
aught else, but rather that it is separate and 'self-existent, simple 
and everlasting, while all other beautiful objects participate therein, 
yet in such a manner that although beautiful particulars are 
generated and perish, the Ideal Beauty neither waxes nor wanes, 
and changes not in any way.^ . . . Suppose it were permitted to 
one to behold the Beautiful itself, clear and pure and unalloyed, 
not tainted by human flesh or colours or any of the manifold 
varieties of mortal existence, but the divine Beauty as it really is 
in its simplicity, do you think it would he an ignoble life that one 
should gase thereon and ever contemplate that. Beauty and hold 
communion therewith! Do you not rather believe that in this 
communion only will it be possible for a man, beholding the 
Beautiful with the organ by which alone it can be seen, to b^t, 
not images of virtue, but realities, for that which he emlsmob |s ' ' 
not an image but the truth, and having begotten and nouriahed^l^'^. 
virtue, to become the friend of God and attain to immortality, if 
ever mortal has attained ! ” * . ^ ^ ’V 

In his recent Gifford Lectures, Dr. Caird has said that 
** if we look to the development of thought after Plotinus, 
we can see that it was mainly through him, and through 
St. Augustine as influenced by him, that Mysticism pasE^ 
into Christian Theology and became an important element 
in the religion of the Middle Ages and of the modem 
world.*** Tins statement is, no doubt, historically true; 
but the passage which 1 have just translated contains a 
number of ideas to which close parallels occur in Cbristiaii 
mjrstioism, and to some of these parallels 1 will now 
briefly call your attention.* 

» 210 B. that I am largely indebted ta Jlr,* 

* 211 D-212 A. Inge’s Hampton Lectures, and itlao 

* Svotutim of Thedoff^ etc. ii. p, to Mr. Harrison’s Piatonim in 

210 . • En^lidi Pmtry. 

^ In what follows it will be seen 
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It; irfil Iw olwamd, in tiie first pkco, that noMHdUig^ 
tn Pltl^ 1Mvu» or Ideal Bmnty is nt^' only 
taaanioeiiidsat. but also inoDanent in the wwld ; fw it is 
“{lartaoipatuig’' in the Idea of Beauty, in othor 
tlRMs, by tite “ jneBence ” of Id««l Beauty in them, that 
eifi thii^ beautiful ato rendered benuUfiiL The form 
in wldifii this doctrine appears in Christian thinkcvs may 
be illustrated by the remark of St. Augustine, that " all 
thtfb is beautiful comes from the highest Beauty, which 
is Ood.”-^ In a jioom entitled “Seraphic Love," by 
John Norris, one of the last of the Cambridge seventeenth- 
century Platonists, it is said that 

‘‘ All mortal li«aut;r’« hut r ray 
Of Hi« bright, evcr-hbining day ; 

ftnd God i*i expre^^ly idciitifiod with 

“the light archety|«il, 

Heauty in the originah” 

Her©, as elsewhere, it is clear that Platonism is being 
grafted upon Christianity. 

A further point of contact l>©tween the Sympmum 
and Christian mystieiKin is the notion of a ladder or 
wcala perfectimu up which the soul must travel in order 
to attain tliat union witli the divine which is the ultimate 
goal of the mystic. As Mr. Inge has |)ointed outs* 
St Augustine, following Plotinus, distinguishes in tlte 
nding scale three grades of Beauty, ** corporeal, 
a|wtual, and di%dne.'' Tlie Piatoiiic elassiiication is 
virtually the same — first beauty of Ixxly, next beauty of 
iotil and spiritual things, and, finally, the divine or Ideal 
Beauty. According to the Christian view. " cmr guide 
on the upward path, the true hieroplmnt of the mysteries 

God, it love.*' • There is, of course, a world of differeiioe 

^ QiMktid hy VkritiU&m ^ * /.a j*. 12S. 
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between the New Testament conception of love and ^ 
Eros of Plato ; but in this instance we should Iodic lew 
parallels, not to the earlier Christian teachers, but rath^ 
to the sonnets of Michael Angelo, and to the Platonising 
poets of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries inMfe< 
own country, more especially Spenser, whose "Hymnes*' 
have truly been called “ the most comprehensive exposi- 
tion of love in the light of Platonic theory in English.” ^ 

“Love fits the soul with wings, and bids her win 
Her flight aloft nor e’er to earth decline ; 

’Tis the first step that leads her to the shrine 
Of Him who slakes the thirst that bums within.”^ 

We have seen that Love, in Plato, is not only ij>tX6Ka\o^, 
but also^ (f)iX6a‘o(f)o ^ — a seeker after Wisdom {ao^la or 
<f>f)ivfj(rts;). Similarly, in later religious thought, the 
Divine Wisdom is frequently personified as the object of 
man’s passionate adoration and love. I have already 
cited one example from the Wisdom of Solomon? It 
was the vision of this celestial Wisdom that inspired the 
mystic Suso in the fourteenth century;^ and Spenser 
devotes a part of his “ Hymne of Heavenly Beautie ” to 
celebrating her praises in languago which sometimes 
suggests that he is thinking of the Logoi, The figure 
of Una in tlie allegory of the F(wrie Qmene is also, as 
Mr, Harrison has pointed out,^ a kind of hypostatised 
Platonic Wisdom, The same writer has drawn attention 
to another interesting though somewliat fanciful applica- 
tion by Spenser of a dobtrine contained in the Sympomim, 
Identifying (xod with the Highest Beauty, and at the 
same time combining the Christian conception of the 
Godhead as I^ve with the Platonic view that Love is the 

* Harrison, /,(, p. 122. ^ See p. 389. 

^ Michael Angelo, Sonnet 5S, tr. ^ See inge, he, p, if. 

Symonda. Of. &>en8er*a ’*Hyinnes ^ lx. p. 2. 

In honour of Heavenly Love and 
Heavanlj Boaiitie,”|Muai»k 
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4e0iie of {atborhood in tho beautifal (rom ip saikifi), 
Spmm moke^ the " High Etemall Powre,"* thnntgh l<m 
of His own beauty, beget, first the Son, afterward the 
Augdb, and finally Man.^ Btit the most im{M>rtaiit 
fhalogy between Platonic and Cliristian myeticlHm r^iaim 
tibe final stage in which the soul is united vitb ^be 
divine. 

In Plato the or mtional part of soul, itself, as 
we have seen, of heavenly origin and nature, “draws 
nigh unto and marries ” tho ultimate object of desire 
and thought, callei) in the RepvUic Being,* and in the 
Sgmpmum Beauty. Tlien only diM S tlie soul find life- 
true life and uourislmient* Already in St. Paul the 
symbol of marriage is oiia* or twncte employed to express 
the relation of the l)elieveris soul to the divine ; * but for 
the most part ho makes use of this figure only when 
speaking of the mystical union Is^tween Christ and the 
Church.* Later <1m«tian iiiyHtieism often recognised 
three main stages in the ]>Fogn^ of the soul— the 
purgative, the illuminative, ami the unitivc:* the last of 
which is sometimes represented as a kind of spiritual 
marriage l)etween the soul and (hn), more especially in 
the devotional iKjetry of the w'ventwuilli century. Mr. 
Inge is disposed to think that the metaphor in question 
was introduced into Christian th<mght from tho mysteries, 
through the medium, }jerhaps, of Alexandrian Judaism.* 
It seems to me not unlikely that the influence of Plato 
was also operative to some extent, although here, as in 
otheor parts of his religious !)ymbi>lism, Plato himself no 
doubt owed something to the Eleudnian rites.* 

Taking a retrosfiective view of the kind of spiritual 

» of Hcfttfnlv ® Kuo low, I r., AoiieiMliv D. 

as SI ^ I'- S'. 

«n.4»asir. 

* Bi». U Ct an D S. * Sis |i. 430. 

* 1 Cm* Vi 17 : turrltaiii aImo iv.^ 
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ascent described in the Symposivm, we can hardly £ail 
to note that it combines two features not altogether eaqr 
to reconcile with one another. The speech of Biotima 
reveals^ on the one hand, a strong bias towards intelleo* 
tualism. The Love of which she speaks is primaril^Si 
amor intellectuodis, and aims at accomplishing a union 
between Nous and the highest of its objects, a union 
whose offspring are Truth and Eeason, or rather, the 
active exercise of Eeason, Eeason actualised into 
together with true virtue, by which Plato means the 
virtue which is based on knowledge, and not upon 
** opinion or belief.^ In the very climax of her 
rhapsody, Diotima is careful to point out that the Ideal 
Beauty is to be learnt by means of a certain science, that 
is, as vdll afterwards be seen, Dialectic; and the 
proximate stage to the discovery of the Highest Beauty 
is the beauty of the sciences. So far, therefore, we 
seem to have only a kind of overwhelming zeal foj? 
knowledge, and nothing more, the sort of “ passion of tine 
reason ” which may perhaps, as Jowott says, belong to 
** one or two in a whole generation, in whom the light 
of truth may not lack the warmth of desire,” * On the 
other hand, we cannot but feel that the enthusiasm 
which animates Diotima springs from religious at least 
as much as scientific inspiration. It is not without 
reason that Plato makes Diotima a prophetess, and puts 
the kernel of her discourse into a framework borrowed 
from the Eleusinian mysteries. The instantaneous 
character of the illumination, the l>eatific vision itself, 
the mystical union with changeless and Eternal Beauty 
whence arises the virtue by which we become the friend 
of God and attain to immortality — all these are wliat 
we should call religious rather than scientific conceptiona 
But the truth is that from Plato's point of view there is 
it bottom no fundamental difierence between the 
Ti490B; aiSA. ** The IHalogHet ^ FUOo I p. 6$%. 
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of retigion and the enthnstoa of ws^snm* 
The ^Aoiro^, or love of knowledge, on whkdi Ftato 
eonetontly inidsts, k of necessity and from the dfst e 
rddgioae aapiiation, because of the way in which he 
not only the organ, but also the object of 
InieWlef^ The realm of scnaiblcs — the twilight kild 
wh^ lies Imtwpeii the darknems of Not-lieing atid the 
light of Being-— ctm never be known ; of the seen and 
t^poral there is no knowledge, but only, at beet» 
’“opinion” ; that which alone we can know, is the unseen, 
the eternal, the di\nne ; in the last resort, as we shall 
afterwards see, the Idea of Good or G<xl In this way 
the lover of knowledge in Plato inovitaldy liocomes a 
seeker after Crxl. 
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VLkTO— continued 

Theory of Education 

In the preceding lecture we were principally occupied 
partly with the ascetic, and partly with the mystical 
elements of Platonism. We saw that the mdUaiw 
imrtis of .the PJmdo and the irUelkctualis amor of the 
Symposium are inspired by one and the same idea. The 
ultimate object is to reach those eternal and unseien 
realities to which the soul, or, strictly speaking, Sue ' 
rational part of the soul, is itself akin. The schela^!'' 
of education which Plato in the BepuUic devises for thiei ' 
guardians of his ideal city is directed towards liie ' 
end, and on this account it requires to be consiieriSd' m 
any attempt to understand the position of the Platonic 
philosophy in the history of religious thought. 

To nothing, perhaps, does Plato assign so much im- 
portance as to education. It was to the practical work 
of an educator that he devoted the larger share of his ^ 
energies throughout an imusually long and laborious life. 
The Academy which he rounded is the earliest example 
of what we should call a College or University, the 
and model of all the philosophical schools that follow^ f 
""it. "Among his contemporaries,” says Grote,/‘he muisl 
have exercised greater infiaence through his sdmol ^ 
through his writinga” ' From the well-known passa^ y, 
of the Phaedfus where written discourse is depreciated 
*JVa/alp. 216 . ^ ^ 

m 
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h cmpmmm with the living word, we nay mmaHy 
Met that Plato himself considered his Utoraiy pKodm^ 
tima of lees importanoe than the work he endeavoured to 
aoocmplish as a teacher. The development of l^e intel« 
*!edE^a^ eonoomitantly also of the character by means of 
oral dbeussion and debate, the mind of the teacher aotktg 
difoetly upon the mind of ' the pupil» without any inter*^ 
mediate vehicle smdi uh deaf and speechless booko supply 
~this, a<toording to the PlMtdrm, is the primary buidness 
of the educator. The writing of lkK>ks may lie useful 
as an innocent paKtnne, or to preserve tho records of oral 
disouawon against the forgetfulness of agf% or by way of 
guidance to those who may afterwards pursue the same 
track; but literature is a much loss etticient means of 
education than the 8{X)ken word.^ » 

So much it apfieared necessary to say with the view 
of guarding ugaiust the idea that on educational questions 
Plato was merely a theorist and nothing more. We 
should reuiemiier Uiat tho princiiial work of his life was to 
educate tho students of tlic Academy ; and that lie itad 
probably already tesUnl by experimont many of the theories 
on education with which we meet throughout his writitiga 
liet us now proceed to consider Platc/s doctrine of 
education, as it is unfolded in the titpuUic, 

The Republic contains two discourses or treatises on 
education, the one concemc<l with the pieliminary train* 
ing of ilie character in Ixiyhood and youth, the other with 
the training, primarily of the int^^UcM^t, but secondarily, 
and as a consequence, also of ibe cliaracter, in youth and 
eariy manhoocL It is the second of these two treatises 
tibat diiedy demands our attention ; biit inasmuch as the 
airliir selmiiie is intended to lead up to the later, and 
ilisif comprises not a few ideas which are of importonce 
tor Flato% moral and religious teaching, we must give 
to this sbo the ooiisiVlemtion which il deservea 
< 27S IV27/ a. 
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Flato dificusBes the subject of musical” ediusatioi 
under two main heads, the first dealing with the conte&ti 
and the second with the form of what is to be tau^it 
It will be enough if we consider the leading principles 
that come to light in the course of the discussion, eiflar* 
as it bears upon the subject of our lectures. 

Concerning the being of the Godhead^ the fundamental 
rule prescribed by Plato for the guidance of teachers of 
the young is that God must always be represented as* He 
really is.' Now, in the first place, God is good ; and since 
that which is good can never be the cause of evil, what» 
ever there is of evil in the world must be assigned to 
another cause and not to God. Tho view here taken 
is in harmony with the dualism of the Timiem and the 
where evil is attributed, in the one case to Necessity, 
and in tho other to a malevolent Woild-soul ; * but in 
the BepvhliCf Plato is more concerned to affirm the nega- 
tive position that evil <l(ies not come from Grod, than to 
dotermine the nature of tlio principle from which it 
actually comes. As regards the })roblem of sufiteinl^ 
however, an alternative explanation is admitted 
ing may also be regarded as a form of chaBtgy|||^^ 
designed by God to improve and benefit the suflSliiP^ 

The doctrine of the divine gtK>dne88, which in the 
preliminary stages of education Plato would inculcate 
as an article of belief, prepares the way for that 
intellectual apprehension of the metaphysical Idea of 
good, to which, when com‘Ct opinion is replaced by 
knowledge, the guardians of Plato's city are expected 
finally to attain. A similar remark holds good of the 
second doctrine on which Plato here insists — that d! 
the changelessness of Qod; for the Idea is itself 
essentially uniform and changeless. It is partioularly 
to be observed that Plato makes the immutability d 


‘ ii. 370 A. « 

« Si»ep. sest, and JUwmx. 80S 0C 


ii. 370 A-330 a CSt p. 
449 f. ^ 
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Ckni fiesiiH df fais perfectioiL If Qod siilBhir 

obitigi^ ire ere tdid, the operating cause must be eMm 
iemething external to himself, or his own free nilL 
Hie former alternative is inadmissible; for analK^ 
riWIrs that things are liable to change in proporticui 
as they are evil, and in God there is no evil at all 
Heither will he desire to change himself, inaamnoh 
as only jKissibility of change for that which is tlm 
beet is towards the worae; and no one, whether God 
or man, deliberately chooses to make himself Worse 
than he was before. Our conclusion, therefore, is that 
Qod ‘^ever abides immutably in his own form” — 
fuuu del aw\w iv iavrov Nor can 

it be supposed that the Godhead, while himself remaining 
immutable, is nevertheless pione to beguile mankind by 
false and unreal apjieamnces or visions, or by means 
of a lie expressed in words. There is absolutely no 
taint of falsehood in the divine nature.* 

These two dogmas — the gocnlnesH and the unchango- 
ableness of God — are formulated by Plato in the 
course of a severe and frcfiuently unfair attack upon 
tite lejigioiis teaching of the i>oets. The feud between 
l^ilofiK^hy ^nd Poetry, kiiidM by Xenophanes, breaks 
out afresh iit the Bqmblic, and rages with more violence 
thu everl Is Plato's criticism of the poetical theolc^ 
tibe dominating idea is thab the character of the God- 
head must necessarily be such as to furnish a moral 
stsiuiard to mankind: for his o^^n conception of the 
etiitml end, as we have already s^, is ** assimilation, 
to He points out that 

Homer continually represents the Gods and heroes as 
lidking the virtue of self-control, prone to insuborditia* 
tiM^ lustful, avaridous, revengeful, gluttonous, mid 
mean* The inevitable effect — so Bato mnintainn 
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^ these and similar representations is to ^courage the:, 
mme vices in the young. No one, he says, usisai 
otherwise than indulgent to bis own iniquities, if ite 
believes that the Gods and their kinsmen set the 
example of immorality.^ For this reason, as well^Twr 
because they are impious and untrue, all such legen<l9 
ought to be proscribed. 

So much, then, for the theological beliefs whidh 
Plato desires to instil into his guardians during Ihe 
period of childhood and adolescence. It is obvious 
that they are more in harmony with Christian thought 
than with the traditional theology of Greece. Pro- 
ceeding in the next place to consider the form of the 
instruction to be imparted to the young, Plato again 
develops his own views by an attack upon Greek 
poetry. Without pursuing the subject into detail, we 
must be content to apprehend the nature of Plato’s 
""own conception of what Poetry and Art should be.. 
According to the Platonic theory, the two antagonist^ | 
principles of beauty and ugliness, good and evil, 
round us on every side ; they reveal themselves in t3ie 
works alike of nature and of mau, and we can discern 
them also in human character and conduct. Ihe 
business of the artist, whether poet, pain^, sculptor, 
or architect, or whether he devotes himself to any of 
the subordinate departments of imitation, is wholly to 
ignore whatever is imbeautiful and base, and, searching 
out the beautiful and good, to embody this and this 
alone in the material on which he works. Thus , it > 
comes to imss that, dwelling as it were in a healtiifal 
region, our youthful cittsens will imbibe good influences 
from every quarter, whencesoever from fair wo^ks ol 
art there smites upon their eyes or ears as it were a 
health-bringing breath from goodly places, unoonseioosly 
leading them from earliest childhood into likens and 
» iiLZ9l E. 
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aad harmony with the beauty of ^ 

Tm iOik way the mind becomee a mansion fiw all 
lovely forms" the memory a ** dwelling-place for all 
sweet sounds and harmonies." But the ultimate end 
of*^u8ical education lias not been reached until we 
ore aUe to recognise the beautiful and good, not only 
in the works of imitativcf art, but also in the originals 
tfOm which these works are copied. Poetry and Art 
shduld lead the youthful mind to apprehend, and in 
apprehending to assimilate, the principles vt beauty and 
goodness wherever they manifest themselves, either in 
the physical world or in the lives of human beings." 
Musical education, according to Plato, is consequently 
the means whereby we ‘‘loam to read in the moral 
world": its object is only then attained when we 
have conceivtKl an abiding jwissiou for the beautiful 
in the comprehensive meaning atUclied to the word 
$caXop in ancient Greece — nionil and spiritual beauty/ 
as well as the Ixwiuty of material objects.* 

Mr. Nettleship has pointed out that the Platonic 
conception of the true otUce and function of Poetry in 
a well-ordered commonwealth has lH?en affirmed by no 
om in statelier or more imprcHsive language than by 
Milton, in the famous jiassage where ho expresses on 
his own t)elialf the ho|)e of le^iving something so 
written to after - tiiiics, as they should not willingly 
let it dia" The jKiet’s abilities, Milton declares, 
^WheieBoever they be found, are the inspired gift ot 
XkAt rarely bestowed, but yet to some (though most'' 
aboise) in every nation; and are of power, beside the 
effiCe of a pulpit, to imbreed and cherish in a great 
pec^lo the seeds of virtue and public ci\ility, to alky 
the perturbations of the mind, and set the aiTectioiis 
in right tune; to celebmte in glorious and lofty hymns 
the Ibrotie and equipage gf God's almigbtioeai, and 
401 a « til 401 a-4osa 
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What he works. . . Lastly, whatsoever in reHgi^m 

holy and sublime, in virtue amiable or grav^ 
soever hath passion or admiration in all the chan|^ 
of that which is called fortune from without, or the 
wily subtleties and refluxes of man*B thoughts 
within; all these things with a solid and treatable 
smoothness to paint out and describe.’’ \ In all essential 
features, this is just Plato’s view of what Poetry ought to be. 

It was , stated at the outset of this lecture that the 
ultimate aim of education, as conceived by Plato, was to 
raise the soul out of the temporal and visible into the 
sphere of that invisible and eternal Being to which she 
herself, by right of birth, belongs. 

But the preliminary discipline, regarded in and by 
itself, dctes not and cannot bring the soul into immedi- 
ate contact with reality. We shall best understand 
its general character and efficacy, as well as the relation 
in which it stands to the intellectual discipline that 
follows, if we consider for a little the Platonic simile (jf 
the line, to which it is desirable also on other grounds 
that I should now direct your attention. . v 

At the end of the sixth book of the ifepniWw, Hato 
offers a classification of what (for want of a '^tter word) 
we may perhaps call “ apprehensibles,” meaning thereby 
the entire contents both of the phenomenal and of the 
ideal worlds, arranged in an ascending scale from lowest 
to highest, according to the degree of luminosity mr 
truth which they pofsess. We are to take the line 
AB and divide it into two unequal parts at C ; alter 
^ich each of the two parts, AO and OB, is to m\h 
divided in the ratio of the otiginal sections, so AB 

IB to DC and OE i s to EB as AC is to OB. What may 

I'"" ' I ■ ■■ .' ^ : 

A D C E B 

have been the object of Pli^ in dwelling on tbeab pai> 

< Th$ Mmm ^ OhunE Ocvcmmmt urfedagaM Blc.^ S, 
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tio<ilar we need not now inquire ; it is enough 

for our purpose if we understand what the dilformt 
, e^pnents of the line ai*e intendet) to symbolise* 

Of the two larger sections. AC repivsouts tlie class ol 
things which we appreliend by soiisc-perception and 
. opiifiOEi, while CB stands for the objects of kiiowladg^i, 
which it is the province of lieason or tlie ratioesnative 
faculty to grasp. Hei'o, as elsewhere, between the 
KSngdora of Seusc and (he Kingdtiin of Knowledge, Plato 
draws, you will observe a clear and sharp demarcation. 
To the first of the two segments iu the sphere of sense 
or opinion, namely, AlJ, Wlong nVom or “images,” 
the category in which tliei*c is Itmst of light and tmth. 
Tlie example which Plato gives, shadows, relioc’tions in 
water and the like, ai*e all of them taken ^from the 
visible world ; but inasimieh as he rej>eatcdly speaks of 
AC as containing the objects, not c^nly of sense, but also 
of opinion, and elsewhere uses the wortl “ opinions ” to 
denote canons or standanls of im^rality, taste, and so 
forth, instilled by habituation or authority without 
scientific knowledge of the mtioiml grounds on which 
they rest, we are justified in finding in the lowest section 
of the line sliodows, redeedions or imitations of opinaldes 
as well as sensibies. Now among the shadows of 
sensibles there should be no doubt that Plato included 
the products of so-called imitative art; for, according 
to the Platonic theory, [jainting and sculiiturc copy 
directly from the life, — imitate the visible and tangible < 
things which men ignorantly call real, — foigetting Uiat 
these are themselves but imitations of the invisiti^ and 
intengible Essence which is the sole and ultimate reality. 
Where tiien ore we to look for the shadows or reflections 
of opinables? Presumably these are nothing but the 
canons or opinions expressed or embodied in the writii^ 
and speeches of poets, rb^riciansi etc., in so far as 
these cenons or opinions reflect and imitate the actual 
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beliefs of the multitude or any other beliefs mA 
appearances ” whatsoever, be they right or be they 
wrong.^ Poetry, not less than Art, is regarded by 
Plato as an imitation of that which is itself in turn an 
imitation of the truth ; so that we are well within our 
rights, if, in agreement with Nettleship and dther 
Platonic students, we include 'the creations of Poetry 
among the images ” appropriated to the lowest division 
of the line. The mental condition or state which *is 
correlated with this class of apprehensibles is called by 
Plato elKaaria, a word which ordinarily in Greek means 
“ conjecture,” but which in this imrticular passage 
receives a new and quasi-technical meaning, being used 
with a play on eUope^, “images,” to denote the con- 
dition of •mind which acquiesces in images and accepts 
them as the only tnith, the lowest of all the intellectual 
states, as its objects are the lowest of those to which tba 
human mind cnn be directed. 

The second section of the lino, DC, consists of th#* 
originals whicli arc copied or leliected in the first Here 
again the instances cited })y Plato belong to the sphere 
of sensibles: he speaks chiefly of living creatures and 
the other works of Nature, together with manuf^tured 
objects of every kind. But, as before, bo now, we are 
justified in viewing this category also as embraoing not 
only sensibles, but also opinables; and, thus regarded, 
it will of course embrace the originals of those reflected 
opinions which wc hav^. already found reason to assign 
to the lowest of the four grades ; in other words, it will 
Gontain the canons or standards exemplified in the 
words and deeds of those who live not by the li^t 
of Beason, but in obedience to authority or unconsoioiis 
habit, canons which are reflected, as we have seen, 
in Poetry and other forms of imitation, through the 
medium of language. Plato*| name for the menl^ con- 

' > S«a my edition of the qf Plato, roL it p. ISS. 
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ditikm that takeK the visible aud opinable for fernSy 
Mtfiisiiiig to peoetiate into the region of the iaviidbK bi 
the word which was destined to play bo momentous a 
part in later religious thought — the word ttwtw, •• belief 
or^‘ faith/^ With Plato, Knowledge and not Faith is ^ the 
aesiSsnoe of things hoped foi% tho test of things not seen 
oh ffKerrofiivwp.^ The Platonic 
Tiem^ is still concerned with tho visible and opinable, 
although it i)os8esses a somewhat higher degree of clearness 
than umcrla or “ (Jonjerauro/* juht as its objects contain 
more lig^t and tniih than the ** images of Poetry and Art 
If the above exposition is eorm’t, it is manifest tliat 
the preliminary scheme of oiluciition in tho TUpuUio 
deals from beginning to end witfi the ohjects included 
in the two lower sootions of the line. The aim of tliat 
discipline is to produce correct “ opinion or ** lielief," 
not yet knowledge, although iu the tase of the guardians 
correct opinion will piove, of course, a HteppiDg*stone to 
knowledge. Our pupils, PlaU) says, must first be 
moulded into niu(mJBcioiis harmony with tho Ixsauty of 
Beason, in order that, when Ih*ason coiuch, they may 
welcome her with joy, in viitue jf their afliuity to 
her.* Under tho guidance of li purified form of Art 
and Poetry, the student who lias assimilateii the earlier 
discipline becomes able at last, by a kind of instinctive 
mid onressoniug sense, to discriminate between right and 
wrong, fair and foul, as they show themHclves in the 
world of nature and of man ; but he is still concerned 
with the visible and opinable region of ** liecoming/* not 
yil with the invisible realm of Iking; and the virtue 
he has acqmred is only (Plato says) an or 

^^adumbm^n" of the true or philosophic virtue, in* 
•emnoh ae it rests on a foundation of " correct opinion ** 
and not knowledge.* It foUowa that if education is to 

tlahxil. • »/ 2 f 7 *.vi. 50 lJD- 
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achieve its true and final purpose — if we are to sais^ 
our eyes from shadows to realities, from darkness to 
light— a further discipline is necessary ; and this further 
discipline is represented by the remaining sections of 
the line (C£, £B). The soul does not desist from 
journey until she has scaled the topmost summit of 
the intelligible land and beheld the Idea of Good JU 
Mr. Adamson has said, Plato’s theory of education 
ends where it began, with a revelation of the divine 
teing." ' 

We remark, in the first place, that the secondary 
course of training described in the Hepvhlic is confined 
to a small minority of those who received the earlier 
education. The others are excluded, not in any narrow 
spirit of intellectualism, but from the conviction that 
many persons are naturally incapable of rising fvotn 

correct opinion” to knowledge. Only the 
section of the Guardians, that is to say, tlie figure 
rulers of the city, have access to the curriculum 
we are about to discuss. Plato begins by enumerate 
ing the more distinctively natural qualifications of 
his philosopher-king. The keynote of the philosophic 
temperament he declares to be the love of Wisdmn 
^ or Truth, not of this or that portion of Truth, but of 
all Truth, everywhere and alwaya The pluiosopher 
is one who aspires to contemplate ^'all time and all 
existence”; unable to acquiesce in the partial or par* 
ticular, his unweariec^ mind is ever soaring towards 
the universal, ever strives to grasp the totality of 
things, both human and divine — rov SKov wavrif, 
Belov rc mI dpOponripov,^ From this consuming pastion^ 
for truth and biowledge spring all the moral virtues 
which Plato ascribes to the truly philosophic natuie 
—courage and high-miudedness, temperance, justice, 

^ JBbktetiiim tn EttpoHie « * Rip, vi. 486 A. 

p. S46. 
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iskiixiw, mad the rest.* Here, m eleewhere in hie 
didogone,*^^ drawn a portrait of what, in hie opMon, 
hhnum ohatacter should be ; and indeed the philoedpiieiiv 
Ui^ ol &e fypnblu is expressly intended as a ptoture 
perfectly just and righteous man. The tendeney 
to ddteibe the intellectual and monal ideal und^ the 
lonn of an imaginary i^rsonality. afterwards known 
among the post- Aristotelian schools ao the " wise man ** ' 
mt mtge, would setnii to have originated with Plato. 

It is to characters thus endowed, amtinues Plato, that 
we Aall entrust the government of our Htate, after we 
have made them perfect by means of tHiueation.* How 
then is one to lead them upwards into the light, ** even 
as some are said to have ascended out of Hades into 
Heaven * Tl*e general character of Plato's intellectual 
diadpline is deteruilned partly by his cx>nception of the 
goal toward which the mind must travel, and partly 
by his view of the nature of the mind itself. The 

goal, of cx>urse, is the Idea, and ultimately the Idea 

of Good. It is the Idea of Good which, to borrow « 
the phrase of Kettleship, is ‘*at once the keystone of 
knowledge and the {K)le8tar of conduct." Of the 

Plstonie Ideas, the colourless, formless, intangible 

Swence, visible only to Nous, the pilot of the soul,*** 

I will speak in a subeequeni lecture; meantime let* 
me remind you of some cardinal points in connection 
with Hato*s doctrine of Nous. We have seen that 
JifhMi, according to Plato, is the ^^lart of human nature 
which is related to God; nay more, it is this whidi 
molm us distinctively and truly human by maldiig 
IMS essentially divine.* And further, the faculty cl 
Plato affirms — ^is present in every human 
hdog txmi the ffiet It constitutei the eye of scud 

»4S6 A-mSl, fH 581 c. 

•{% n«Mf.i7scs. 0 

•M^rL4S7A. «8e#|i;t77f. 
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{Sfi/jM and the eye of so^l can never v4ol}^ 

lose its power of seeing. Through its affinity 'wi<4l 
God| man’s Beason, even when present in the body, 
retains an upward impulse, feels still a natural jxA 
spontaneous yearning toward the fountain of its beiiig^ 
But until education has come to the rescue, our spiritual 
insight is clouded by the darkness of r the prison-houae 
in which we live. The eye of the soul is turned 
unnaturally downwards, seeing only what is of the 
earth, earthy; at best, it gazes on what is no better 
than a shadow of the truth. And thus the soul, though 
“a heavenly and not an earthly plant,” draws its 
sustenance from earth, and not, as it has a right to 
do, from heaven. 

Let ts now see how these considerations about the 
nature and condition of the soul determine Plato’s view 
of the scope and method of education. It will follow 
(says Plato) that 

** education is not at all what certain of its professors declare it to 
bo. They tell us that they put Knowledge into an empty soul, as 
though one should put sight into blind eyes. Our theory is cl 
quite another kind. Tliis faculty of Beason, present in every 
human soul, this organ wherewith each man learns . . . must, aloug 
with the entire soul, be turned round from the sphere of Becoming 
imtil it can endure to gaze upon Being, and the brightest part ^ 
being, that is, the Good. Education is therefore the art of eon* 
verting (r^r Trtptay^oyfjs) the Beasou in the easiest and moat 
effectual way. It is not the art of putting sight into the soiil^ 
eye ; believing, on the other hand, that sight is already preseoiit 
in the soul, but turned in* the wrong direction and looking at tho 
wrong things, it endeavours to remedy this delect” ^ 

Thus, according to the Platonic view, education doeq 
not consist in filling the soul with a mass of uncorrelated 
fact and dogma ; it has nothing to do with what M 
popularly known as cram ” — the travesty of edueatioiud 
method which Plato asorib^ to some of the profMoonal 
» Jhw. viL fil8 B-B. 
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aophtots of luB own day. On the conlmry, m Mr. 
A<luiiBon has well *'That it ia the baeiiMft of 
eduoaticoi to matui*o and dovelop aomothing given^ the 
gi^m of a peraoiiality, rath»'r than impress it from 
is the very keynote and spirit of Plato's teach* 
iiig» ^ Hiere is a faculty residing in the soul of each 
parson/ he tolls ur, ‘an 'organ whose preservation is 
of more importance than a thousand eyes.' . • • The 
teacher must l)e fontent t(j olVace himself, to stand aside 
His business is tosuiK^rintond the proseiitatioii. of material 
and to guide his ]»upil8 to an onicrly assimilation of it. 
But it is eiuplmtuially not his husiuess to impress his 
‘modes of thought* so that they oe^ome a second 
nature in his pupils. Evoiy hit of knowledge worth 
the name l^ears Die private mark of the individual who 
has acfiuiml it.** ^ Tlieso are the words of a practical 
teacher who has Uj«te<l by exjierience the value of Plato's 
principles in the ej;rlier stages of mental and moral 
discipline. 1 have elsewhere attempted to explain the 
essential meaning of the Platonic com^eption by an illus- 
toii^bn fixim tfie history of muilpturc. Michael Angelo, 
himself, botli in poetry and in statuary an exponent 
of the great Platonic thought which he expresses in 
the lines — 

“Heaven-bom, the foul a hea^'^ii-wanl counc muft hold, 
Beyond the vi«ihle world ehe foam to neek 
(For wbal dehghta the acute is falae and weak) 

Ideal form, the unt vernal mould’- 

Michael Angelo “ use<i to say that every block of marble 
oontoined a statue, and tliat tlie sculptor brings it to 
l^t by cutting away the encumbrances by which the * 
‘ human face divine ' is concealed. In Hke manner, aoocMrd* 
ing to Plato, it is the business of the teacher to prone 
the soul of bis pupil of those unnatural excrescences and ^ 

’ Is Mep>Mie • ’ WofdfWorih'i tiwilatiott. 
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incrustations which hide its true nature, until the hiiinuui 
md divine stands out in all its pristine grace and purity*^ ^ 
Some of the figurative expressions employed by Hato 
to emphasise the distinctive character of his educational 
theory are of considerable interest and important In* 
connection with later religious thought. At on6 time 
the process is pictured as aii hrdvo^o 9 or ascent of the 
soul into the realm of Being, a lifting of the eyes on high, 
a dia r&v iwa, “ contemplation of that which is above.” * 
The didactic art appears at other times as a kind of 
purification or purgation : its effect is to cleanse the soul 
from the defilement of the body and its senses, to lighten 
the soul of those leaden weights that drag it downwards 
to the earth.** Or, again, it is a mode of deliverance 
a release from chains ; or a quickening 
rekindling (ava^taTrvpeitrOai) of the spiritual vied^ 4b 
several of these expressions interesting parallels acenr Sn 
the New Testament; but the most striking analogy is 
furnished by Plato’s description of the educational process 
as a TreptayayyT^ or ** conversion ” of the soul. The eye of 
the soul, Plato implies, must be turned from dar^esa 
to light {wp6^ TO ^avov €fc Tov cTKOTtaBov^),^ must pass 
from a day which is but night into the true day” 
rvtcrepivfjsi riP09 ^fiipa^ ek aXiiOtvilivy Nor 
is it merely the intellect whicli participates in this 
revolution; the character is also involved: for Plato 
expressly says that the revolution extends to the whole 
soul (fw SXi; rg As with St. Paul, so also 

with Plato: conversion is the birth "of a new intel- 
lectual consciousness which transforms the^ will and is 
the source of a new moral life." ^ The whole personiditjr 

* The EepMie Piata, vol. ii. xxri. 18, dw^ ffxdtm 

p, S8. eir 

*OnCol. m. 1,2 (seep. S69f.). ®621C. ^ 

* Of. Heb, xii 1, dw9$ifww * SIS Q. 

wdwa, Uyiag aside every weight <, ’ The qnoUtbn 2s liw Swwky 

* Eip, tC eiS C. Cf. Acts aud Heaa2am» Emmu ^ ISS. 
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^ papil iB to be transformed* to be reborn ; ^ as tbe 
ligbt of truth shines ever clearer in his soul, ** the inivird 

as Plato would say^is' 
renewed unto knowledge after the idea of Good or God, 

^ untt!, so far as human nature admits, the assimilation is 
complete (o/aoioMri^ 0€^ Kark to Si/i^arop).* 

But it is time for us to consider the tictual enrri* 
culum of studies by means of which Plato ho})ed 1.0 lead 
his |[uardian8 out of the darkness of the visible into the 
brightness of the intelligible world lleverting to tlie 
siinile of the lino, wc have ask wluit are the 
contents of C£, tlu* section that lies between the realm 
of sense and the realm of Ideas. Plato's answer to this 
question is introduced by a somewhat elalnirate discussion 
explaining the principle of the curricmlum dcsci-ilxxl in 
tibis part of the Mepuhiic, The origmating (*atise of reflec- 
tion or thouglit is declared to be tie self'-twmtradictory 
character of emtain & use-iH^rcej^tions. Thus, for example, 
we pei*ceivo one and the sanwi objoi‘t as Isitli heavy and 
light, that is, heavy in comi^arimm witli a lighter, light 
in comparison with a heavier obje(*t Tim contradic* 
tion produces a feeling of perplexity {awopia — the old 
Socratic terra) which the senses are jiowerless to assuage ; 
and the intellect is consequently summoned to their aid. 
Otiserve now the way in which the inUdlect sets to work, 
when thus invokeil by the senses. After disintegrating 
the impression into its component parts, the “ heavy ^ 
and the ** light/* it abstracts each of those two qualities 
frmn the material substance in whicli they inhere, and 
itiidies tbenl as what we should call general notions or 
CKmoeptionei^ apart from every element of sense-perception 
and omporeality. The question lias eeascKi to be, Is this 
paiiiimto obje^ heavy or light 7 ** and we have entered 

« or. nmL iss A, a* «xw la sss a. a nm, hi 

^ytmbwiw A 22; 1^. lil IS. 
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on ft purely mtellectual inquiry as to the 
essentiftl nature of heaviness and lightnesa Su$^h lia 
. inquiry when once fairly started will lead us &rtb^ »ild 
^farther from the visible world, and nearer to the inyift^ 
ible Ideas which in Plato's way of thinking fumish^^liie > 
solution of this and every other problem.^ << 

What then are the partioular studies prescribed 
Plato? 

First in order comes apiOfirirticriy or the theory 
^ of numbers. Here, if anywhere, — so Plato holds, — the 
intellect is stimulated by the shock of self -contradictory 
perceptions ; for number is an aggregate of units, and 
unity is never seen apart from multiplicity : we perceive , 
one wood, for example, but many trees; one tree, but 
many branches, and so on. But the stimulus of 
perceptual contradictions can hardly count for 
after the intellect is thoroughly aroused; aiui tlW; 
important point, in view of the goal towards which ', 
the soul is travelling, is that we should realise the 
nature of the numbers with which the Platonic science 
of arithmetic professes to deal. The true arithmetidan, 
according to Plato, although he may employ by way of 
illustration concrete numbers, such as one horse, two 
tables, three chairs and so on, is not really studying these 
material numbers at all : it is only with the abstract * 
mathematical numl)erB 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., that he is 
concerned. To these mathematical numbers, following 
the usual bias of liis thought, Plato seems to. have 
ascribed a substantial, and not merely a concc^ual 
existenca When the arithmetician ddines his units as/^ 
** indivisible and equal each to each,” he is not spesMiig 
of an " Unding,” but of real existences, compftrrf with 
which their visible counterparts are imperfect ftnd 
illusory ; no two mateml and concrete units bdng ever 
either indivisible or exactly equal to ohe another. 

'Tit S5SA-624C. V 
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MatibeiBatkKl numbers, as well as matitmnatioal htim, 
Afjiear to be included among Ukmo ” imitations of tim 
etecnal eadstonces, moulded from them in a mystodons 
and wondrous way,” of which wo rood in the Tinuuntu : * 
tfal^ form, apparently, a kind of intermediate link 
between the visible nuittiHn*s in DC, and the ideaa of 
ntmibece in Elk On the baud, the> reeemble 
visibles inasmuch ns they arc many and not one-*»that 
is to say, there is, for example, a multiplicity of 
mathematical units, hut only one Idoiil unit With the 
Ideas, on the other hand, they share the attributes of 
ohangelessnesB and eternity.^ 

The study of Numlier, aee/)r<ling U) Plato, if ]>rosecuted 
on these lines, will insensibly lead the soul on high, away 
from the regiem of sense into the region of knowlodga 
Next in se(|ucnoe follows (leometry. The geometrician, " 
it is said, deals with to del Sp, that which always w, 
eternal and nec^essary truth. In word, no doubt, he 
speaks of the visible and ]icriHhabIo triangle which lie 
draws upon the taianl ; but all the time he is thinking ^ 
of the true mathematical triangle, and it is this whose 
properties he endeavours to explain.’ Tf I understand 
Plato rightly, he believes that mathematical triangles, 
eiroles, squares, have a na! or substantial existenoe, 
and occupy an intermediate jK^sition lM>tw(jeu the Ideas in 
whose likeness they are framed and the viaible forms of 
which they are themselves the models. It is for this 
reason, among others, ttiat tin; study of Ueometry 
^compels the soul to turn U^wnlrds the region where 
dwells the most blessed }mi of Being, which above all 
Hdngs she must behold.**^ But Geometry will have no such 
fsmilt unless it be pursued on exclusively theoretical lines ; 
md we are told that Plato strongly deprecated the use df 
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l^mefcrical instruments and models. He is said to jbave 
reproved Eudoxus and others for this fault, mamtai|9iisig 
ttiat they “ forfeited all the good of Geometry by allowrog 
it to fall back upon sensibles rather than soar aloft and 
lay hold upon those eternal and incorporeal images wpm 
which God by reason of his Godhead is evermore iatmV* * 

Plato's distrust of senserperception is intelligibfe 
enough, so long as we are dealing with Plane Geometry ; 
for we must remember that he is concerned with 
mathematics as an educative discipline, a means of 
forcing the pupil to use his reasoning faculties and think, 
instead of depending on the eye. Neither is it difiScult 
to understand how the problems of Solid Geometry might 
be treated on similar lines, though here, perhaps, the 
student cannot so easily dispense with visible aida At 
the time when Plato wrote the Republic^ the study 
Solid Geometry appears to have suddenly become pbpidp^ 
in the Academy. He speaks of it as a sing^kfly 
« fascinating subject, and assigns to it the third place 
in his cmriculum. But when we leave the region of 
pure mathematics and come to the concrete sciences 
^ of Astronomy and Harmonics, which form the last of 
the five preliminary studies, we must allow that Plato's 
attitude is more difhcult to justify. Each of these two 
subjects is treated by him almost wholly from the stand* 
point of Geometry. As regards the first, he insinuates, 
perhaps with justice, that the astrononty of his own day 
was far too empiricaL Plato himself dies to the opposita 
extrema Befusing to^Uow that any study can lift tiMt 
soul on high \mless it deals with the invisible and real, 
he insists that the objects of true astronomy are 
the celestial movements which we see, but tte ** move^ 
ment wherewith essential speed and essential downees, in 
true and genuine number and in all true forms, are moved 

’ flataroli, Qwud, Cmv, viii 2. mm to the PUtoi^ ^ 

7lS F. The iMt cUuee hee refer- ^ M ytvurrpel 
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ii) idfttioii to each other and therewiihal make that 
which is caa^tialljr in them to move : the true adcMoeiit^ 
whkb m apprehended by reaaon and the mathWttAttcal 
ktelli{;ence, but not by eight/’ ^ The language of this 
Mftenoe oalle up in our minds the {noture of a 
acendentil firmament analogous to tiunaoendental 
triang^ in Oeometry. that just as the visible 

triittgle is utilised by the geometncian for purposes of 
iliifiitration and nothing mure, so also the visible heavens 
should be emj)loyod as a moving diagram or orrery to 
fiacilitate our apprehension ot the supra-eelestial move- 
ments which they imitate. Tlie true astronomer will 
‘^dispmise with the starry hetivens” (tA iv ry 
ideofkip), and cultivate astronomy by means of 
problems: only in this \i«iy, llato adds — jfind the 
remark is highlj significant of tho aim and object 
of his whole cumeuluia — <ian he ''make the natural 
intelligence of his soul useful, aud not useless, as it 
was brfom” * This is the only kind of " utility ’’ which 
the JUpublie admits. Here, as elsewhere in Book VIL, 
Fkto’s avoieion to the senses and their objects is 
profoundly real; nor coultl it well lie otherwise, for 
in Platonism Truth lies yonder, m the realm of the 
Ideas. 

Astronomy was looked uixm by the Pytliagoreans as 
the sister-science to Music or Harmonics. In this view 
Plato concurs; but his conception of Harmonios diflSm 
Mf mlo from that of tlie Pythagoreans, and is m every 
lespeet analogous to his ooDce]ition of Astronomy. There 
appear to liave been two musical schools in the time of 
Pkto, the so-called fioveitcol, who, as Mr. Momo 
tims^ measured all intervals as mullaples or frsetioiii 
d the Toilet'’* selecting as th^ unit of messureineiit 
the qwteMone or SAoiv; and the Pythagorean or 

t7 
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limtfaematical school, who investigated the matheniaticid 
mtios determining consonance and dissonanca The 
of these two classes Plato dismisses with contempt as 
mere empiricists who persecute and tortui'e the strings^ 
racking them upon the pegs/’ ^ For the 8econ<^ m 
JPjSthagorean school of theorists he has more respect^ but 
too are guilty of a fundamental error, inasmuch as 
it is only audible consonances whose ratios they examine ; 
whereas they ought to have recourse to problems, inqtiir« 
ing which members are really concordant or discox^nt, 
and what is the reason in each case. It is difficult to 
follow out Plato’s conception m detail; but we can 
clearly see that he regards certain mathematical ratios as 
possessing in themselves the quality of consonance, audible 
consonances being only sensible and therefore inadequate 
embodiments of these transcendental ratios, and, like the 
visible movements of the stars, useful merely for illttS'^ 
trative purposes and nothing more. The true musickm, 
according to Plato, is one who penetrates into 
world of harmony beyond.” 

So much, then, for the five preliminary studies form* 
ing the eVavoSo? rov Svrov. or ascent into the realm 
of Being. I have enumerates them in the order of thdr 
inception — theory of Number, Geometry, Stereomelary, 
Astronomy, and theory of Music; but we are not to 
suppose that each preceding study is relinquished as 
soon as a new one begins. It will bo observed that the 
complexity increases as we advance, except at the last: 
for the science of Harmonics does not seem to be more 
complex than Astronomy ; the truth is rather that they 
are two complementary sides of the same subject, namely, 
the intelligible counterpart of movement, in the one 
dase of visible movement, and m the other of audiUa* 
In the theory of Number, we are presumably dealii^ 
with one dimension, Number in antiquity often 
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repmented by a line : Geometry adds a sev^ond, dteatt^ / 
idon, Stereometry a third; and in Astronomy there is 
the further element of motion. The demand upon the 
intelleot beoomes oorrespondingly greater at each stage, 
paAieularly as all these sciences arc to be treated from a ^ 
purely abstract, perhaps we should rather say a uran- 
soendental, point of view. * 

It is deserving of notice that Plato's quadrivitm of 
skdlies — for Stereometry may be viewed as a department 
of Geometry — ^is the historical prototype of liberal 
education in Europa There is some reason to believe 
that the Pythagoreans had already established a course of 
study embracing Arithmetic, Music, Geometry, and 
Astronomy, and we have already seen that, towards the 
end of the fifth century b.c., the sophist Hippias taught 
these four subjects under the name of “ Arts,” which is 
also the name applied by Plato to his propaedeutic studies. 
An allusion in Isocrates to ** tlie education established in 
our day ” ^ has reference to the same curnculum. If 
Plato, as is not unlikely, owed something in this matter 
to his predecessors, he was probably the first to arrange 
the subjects according to a clearly conceived plan, and 
he certainly gave his own interpretation to them aU. 
Nor can there be any doubt that when he installed the 
“Arte” along with Dialectic in his own Academy or 
Umver 8 ity-*-for such it really was — he became the* 
virtual founder of University education throughout the 
Middle Ages. The quadrimum 0]^ the Middle Agee con* 
aisted of these four subjects, which together with the 
irmimt Grammar, Dialectic and Bhetoric, made up the 
jteven Uberales artes, proficiency in which was rewarded 
by the degree of artium haccahurem. 

To tile student 0! language, the very name of “ matbe* 
matics” speaks of Plato. It was in consequence of the 
potitiou which he assigned to them in his Academy tiiat 
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mathemalaoal purBuits came to be known in a special and 
peculiar sense as studies '' or iiaBrnuira : Plato himseU, 
indeed, repeatedly so calls them. Thus in a passage 
of the Laws^ he writes: rofe eort 7^ 

/iafljJ/wiTa, “ there are three studies suitable for freemSn ” 
—in other words, as we should say, three “liberal 
studies”: one of them is Cadculation ^and Arithmetic: 
the measurement (fierpufTMti) of length, superficies, 
and depth is the second”— he means, of coiihe, 
Geometry Plane and Solid; “and the 

third treats of the revolutions of the stars in their 
relations to one another.” By the time of Aristotle the 
mathematical use of paBtjfiaTa is fully established; 
and “mathematics” is only a literal translation of rd 
paOfipaiiKa, the subject-matter of “learning” in the 
narrower and more restricted meaning of the word. So 
close are the links that bind our education to the 
IMWt. 

In conclusion, I would ask you to remember that, m 
making his preparatory discipline consist of mathemarics, 
Plato is true to the principles expounded in the Timmti. 
According to that dialogue, the (Creator, who, in Plato’s 
opinion, is always geometrising, constructs the soul and 
body alike of the Universe and man by nmns of mathe* 
matical ratios and forma In a certain sense mathe- 
matical science, from Plato’s point of view, is thus a 
revelation of the Deity. But the pupil must not be 
allowed to acquiesce jn it as final. His teacher must 
never lose sight of the something beyond which alone 
gives meaning and value to the period of pteparaluQit 
When, after years of patient effort, we finally attm en 
elevation from which we can take a synoptic view of Hm 
road by which we have travelled, apprehendhaf the 
different studies in their mutual relationship and dis^ 
oeming the continuity of om: progress from first to Isal, 
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we are in a position to enter on the study of the Ideas : 
hut the ultimate goal, the Idea of the Ciood, is still far 
distant. AH that we have hitherto learnt, sajs Plato, is 
on^ the prelude to the song of dialectic. It will be our 
duly in the remaining lectures to endeavour to interpret 
the &usio of that song. 



LECTURES XXJ AND XXII 

PLATO—concitttigd 
The Theohy of Ideas 

The educational discipline which occupied our attention 
during the last lecture was intended by Plato to prepare 
the soul for the contemplation of “ that which is best in 
the world of Being/' in other words, the Idea of the Gk)od. 
It is with this highest and final stage of the soul’s 
tion that we are concerned to-day. ^ 

We shall place ourselves in the best positieti for 
understanding what Plato meant by his Theory of Ideas, 
if we start from the passage in which Aristotle describes 
what he conceives to have been the strictly philosophical 
significance of the doctrine. According to Aristotle’s 
account, the Theory of Ideas was generated out of the 
union of Socraticism with Hcracliteanism, 

From first to last Plato, according to Aristotle, agreed 
with Heraclitus in holding that all perceivable things 
are “ ceaselessly flowing,” and consequently incapable of 
being known : for the^ object of knowled^, he assumed, 
is necessarily constant and unchanging. At the same 
time, he believed that Socrates was right in the Im* 
portanoe ho attached to definition and the universals,^ 
with which definition is concerned. What then is tide 
universal or constant element which the general tmm 
endeavours to express? It cannot be something pfflr* 
c^vable, for perceivables a^ never constant, but alwi^ 
changing. Just because it is permanent and univmal* 

At 
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it m^st be something entiiely disparate from sentibkis. 
In this way Plato arrived at bis doctrine of Ideas' or 
Forms, which are simply the objective correlates of our 
general notions; and he further declared that every 
grmip of sensibles is separate from its Idea, while at the 
samd time participating in it and called by its name.^ 

The reasoning which Aristotle thus drily summarises 
was known in antiquity as the argument, from know- 
ledge” (oi Xoyoi ol iic r&v iwurrTffi&v), You will 
observe that, according to tliis argument, the Theory of 
Ideas is simply Plato’s answer to the question which had 
occupied Greek thinkers from the time of Parmenides. 

Heraclitus was the champion of multiplicity and 
change, Parmenides of permanence and unity: they 
stood at the op])08ite poles of thought, the ona denying 
emphatically what the other no less emphatically affirmed. 
Their successors, Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and Democritus, 
recognising that each of these views contained a measure 
of truth, endeavoured to efiect a reconciliation by identi- 
fying the principle of change with combination and 
dissolution, and the element of unity or permanence 
with certain changeless though corporeal substances, the 
four elementary bodies, or the bomoeomeries, or, finally, 
in the case of Democritus, indmdm corpora or atom 
In the view of Aristotle, Plato unreservedly accepts the 
Heraolitean doctrine of flux so far as concerns the visible 
world, while at the same time he does justice to the 
opposite principle by elevating the Socratic universals 
into certain incorpor^ and unchangeable realities which 
he OillB Ideas. The ailment from knowledge ” is, I 
think,* the only formal argument in defence of the Idas! 
thiory with which we meet in the writings of Plato 
UnmAt} Throughout the Platonic dialogues, those with 
whom Somtes converses are for the most part ready and 
even esg^ to accept withou| dmnur ttie existence of the 
*ii^As.»s7*2i-ns. •B 9 .T. 47s<tfr. Of. 
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Mem m m unquestionable toitb, somewbat more eagei^r 
m fact, than Socrates himself appears to be. : 

' For the present I will ask you t© coasyter the 
evidence of Aristotle only in so far as it helps to;: 
explain, and not to justify, the Theory of Ideas. 
first point which Aristotle makes clear is that Platq> 
hypostasised the Socratic universals, giving to them not 
merely a conceptual, but a substantial existence on their 
owja account; in the second place, we learn that the 
Ideas are at once transcendent and immanent, at once^ 
separate from, and yet present in particulars : for when 
Aristotle says that every group of sensibles partakes in 
its Idea, he only repeats what Plato expresses sometimes 
in this way, and sometimes by the formula of irapovtria, 
or presence : the Idea, Plato says, is present in the phe- 
nomena which bear its name. This union of transcendr 
ence and immanence constitutes the great intelleci^ 
paradox of the Ideal Theory. About the significance of 
paradox I will speak presently ; but in the meantime let :3as 
examine the Ideas first of all in their transcendental 
That Plato should have attributed a separate eacntoiee 
to his Ideas, independently alike of sensible particulars 
and of the knowing mind — this at first sight extra- 
ordinary phenomenon has often proved a stumbling- 
block in the path of those who approach the study of 
Platonism from the side of philosophy pure and simple* 
The philosophical difiBculty, involved in the apparent dis*<* 
ruption of the Univefse into two mutually ejmlusive 
hemispheres, has been so seriously felt that not a few 
interpreters have regarded the transcendence of the Ideiyi 
as no real part of Platonism at all, but only a 
caption arising from a narrow and unsympathetic^ hot 
to say mechtpoal and pedantic, study of the dialogues. ^ 
For my j^ part, I think that Plato’s actual jteta- 
no^ts leavie us no alternative except to beUeve 
iocficed upon the Ideas as transK^endent ; hor doCa ehy-/ 
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«i^ Aijstotle attiibated'^ dc^ip^ 

be blinedif profoondlf disagreed, to his maeter.^ ' Hhe 
dety of a eomnmtator in snob a case would seem to'^be 
to take Plato at his word, and endeavour to mideiituid 
^'motives that impelled him to have recourse to siu^ 
a liyfutimsk. Aristotle, for his part, represents the Ideal 
Ibeo^ as originating in ‘an attempt to find a suxe' 
fOttndation for knowledge and knowledge only ) but when 
we 'read the dialogues of Plato himself, we cannot but 
feel that there were other and hardly less powerful 
impulses at work ; and we may perhaps conjecture what 
Ibese impulses were if we examine some of the different 
attributes which he assigns to his Ideas. 

It is in harmony with Plato’s separation of the 
intelligible from the sensible world that his description 
of the former is generally conveyed in language which, by 
its implied antithesis, at once suggests the fundamental 
contrast between the two spheres. This is not, however, 
equivalent to saying that he describes the Ideas in terms 
of mere nation : on the contrary, since phenomena are 
in themselves less real than the Ideas, there is far more 
of what Plato would have called negation in his account 
the phenomenal than of the Ideal World. In thej 
first place, then, each Idea is one, and not many: there* 
tlmnot, for example, be two Ideas of the Beautiful, 
dtberwise we should have to postulate a still higher Idea 
to account for the common element in these two : and 
in raeh a case it would be the higher Idea and nmther 
of file two lower that would constitute the really existmit 
bksnriifii].* By virtue of this attribute of nnity, tbO 
Phtenic Idea furnishes a kind of answer to the iinperious 
(faitattid of human nature for some haven of r^uge bom 
yie sea OF multiplicity on which we are 

tJPHrf'aawr ChHiipMz ^oonaew to fait piiiicipftl JIUMoo” Wrtde 
h^« naMammpiw«&oa"tbst p. 82^ 

fliis ibiiU kSro been “mis- • £6^0. 

new i W ts e a by Ariet^e in regard L 
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In the second plac6> the Ideas are changeless mi. 
eternal. On these two characteristics of the Ideal 
World, Plato never wearies of insisting: they are 
involved in his description of the Idea as that wMeh 
f alw^B is ” and " never becomes ” as well as in the Ire- 
queiliy recurring phrase ael /cark ravrk &<rai 6 r 0 ^ Sxorrm^ 
" ever immutably the same.” ‘ Applying to all the other 
Ideas what is predicated of the Idea of Beauty in the 
Symposium, we may say that each Idea is ever-existent, 
alike uncreated and imperishable ; it is what it is always 
and everywhere and in all relations and respects : it is, 
in short, avro Kaff avro^ fieS" avrov fiovoeiSh ael 6 v, alone 
and by itself, simple and everlasting ; and while the Idea 
is at the same time “ present ” in the particulars called 
by its name, yet this very “ presence ” is of such a kind 
that, although the particulars come into being and periiriil, 
tlia Idea nevertheless suffers no diminution nor incrsil^ 
nor change of any kind at all.^ It is obvious tiist in 
this and similar pictures of the Ideal World, the 
dominating motive is not to provide a severely rational 
foundation for a theory of knowledge: it is rather to 
satisfy the instinctive longing of the mind for **kn abiding 
city,” a fiaaiKeia aaoKeirro^, or “ kingdom that cannot 
be shaken,” in the contemplation rf which we 
may find rest amid the change and decay of things 
terrestrial. 

The third attribute of the Ideas, and that which seems 
to throw the greatest ^ht on Plato’s reasons for placing 
them in a world apart, is their perfection. Whm'eas the 
SocFstic definition expresses only those qualities ol tiie 
object defined which we have learned by means of an^ 
induction that at \mt is always incomplete, the Platonic 
Idea is the sum and substance of all the essential 
oharactonstics of the thing in question, whether we 
l^ow them or not, and consequently represents &e 

» df. Ti- 4sis«r ^ 
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MHifeefe and oomplete reaUt^ of whidi our gesenl notiooB 
may be only an imperfect copy. In tiiie o4y ito 
Idea becmnee the absolute or standard for ^ 
particabr group of phenomena over which it preddes. 
It must be admitted, however, that the Afferent 
esDUnides by which Plato enforces his theory of 
iilMolutes, tor, as he aoidetimcs names them, “ models 
set up in nature,” ^ are not all equally persuasive. We 
find it diflScult, for instance, to follow him when he 
speaks of the really existent Bed or Table at which the 
carpenter looks when manufacturing the beds or tables 
which we use ; ^ and ancient as well as modem critics 
have sometimes doubted whether, in the case of artificial 
objects, Plato seriously intended to assert the existence of 
a transcendental Form. Yet even here we feet that the 
manufactured object is always imperfect — never fully 
and entirely is what it fain would be. We are conscious 
of a similar sentiment in connection with the creations of 
nature, both organic and inorganic: the ideal type, wo 
feel, is never wholly realised. 

“That t)*pe of Perfect in hi-i mind 
In Nature can lie nowhere find.’’ 

The thought which Tennyson expresses in these lines * 
was thoroughly congenial to Plato. When wo look upon 
visible and material things he points out in the Phaed&t 
wo are frwjuently sensible that they fall short of the 
ideal ** This thing, which I now see, would fain he like 
tliat other, but falls short, and cannot attain thereto, 
but w inferior." ** All these equals which 1 see aspire 
to absolute equality, but do not roach it." ^ But it is in 
the donuun of art and morality tlmt the Platonic con^ 
eeptioii of an absolute and unchanfi^g standard appeals 

inmm. m a » m fm vak$i. 

Cf. Orat.m <P?^74A<r. 
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most povorfulljr to the idealistic impulses of maiikiad» 
and has exercised by far the greatest influence tKpob 
human thought. 

“Who Bsyes that fictions onely and false hair * 
Become a verse 1 Is there in truth no beantieK 
isi all good structure in a winding stair? 

»ay no lines passe, except they do their dutie 
Not to a true, but painted chair 

1 

It will be allowed that George Herbert, the author 6f 
these verses, gives expression in them to a feeling which, 
whether it be justifiable or not, is at all events deeply 
rooted in our nature. We are so constituted that we 
refuse to acquiesce in a purely subjective standard 
of the .beautiful and ugly; on such a hypothesis* 
indeed, Art criticism becomes impossible, and thole 
who hold the hypothesis in theory, are • in 
practice to belie it, when others differ from M a 
point of taste. It is also a historical fact that Plato's 
vision of a transcendent standard of Beauty, “ everywhere 
and always and in all relations beautiful," has fired the 
imagination of artists in more than one generation, and 
was in particular the inspiring motive of the art of 
» Michael Angelo, in whose lifetime the famous Academy 
at Florence made Platonism live again. And if in 
questions of aesthetics we feel that there is and must 
be something more than a merely subjective or ocmven^ 
tional standard of rigbj^ and wrong, the feeling is even 
stronger in matters appertaining to morality. T naunf ini^h 
as Socrates concerned himself almost exdusively with 
ethical notions, it is not unlikely, as Mr. Waddell appeatS' 
to suggest in his edition of the Parmenides,^ that the 
Theory of Ideas itself began with the hypostasisatioii of 
Justioe, GkK>dneB8, and so forth, and afterwards enlarged 
ite scope so as to include the other inhabitants of 4be 

^ Joffdun. s P. v«It. 
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IcMi Inhere. In any case, the need lor asaerttng tiie 
object reality of the moral standard may well have 
seemed to Plato all the greater on account of the teach*^ 
ing of the Sophists. We have already seen that one of 
thtf prevailing tendencies of the age of Illumination was 
to look upon Justice and other ethical concepts as 
determined, according to* the usual formula, not by 
nature, but by convention — diaet, not they 

are '’merely matters of agreement between man and man, 
and correspond to no objective or so-called “naturar* 
realities at all. Protagoras, if we adopt the ancient 
int^retation of his maxim, went even further, and, 
maintained tliat the individual, alone and by himself, 
is for and to himewdf the only meiiR\ire ” or standard of 
all things. Against this extreme development., of sub- 
jectivity in morals, l^lato’s theory of Ideas is an emphatic 
counterblast. It is Protagoras whom bo is trying to 
refute, when, in the Graiylm, he declares that the Ideas 
have a stable existence of their own, not relative to us, 
nor dragged to and fro by us according to our fancy, but 
independent, and relative only to their own essence with 
that relation which Nature, and not (as we may presume 
the antiUiesis to be) Convention, baa ordained.^ 

In view of the three attributes which we have now 
oonsidered, unity, changelessness, and perfection, it ought 
to be easy for us to appreciate, at least in some degree^ 
the motives which led Plato to separate’* his Ideas 
from the region of sense, and (^ssign to them a tran- 
scendent existence of their own. In the world of space 
and tune there is no unjty without multiplicity, nothing 
that abides, nothing that is perfect in its kind, although 
eraything speaks to us of a perfection not its own. 
Just aa the inheritanoe for which the Christian looks, 
dm ^^iidieritance incorruptible, undefilsd, and that fadetb 
notaway/* is not of this world, so the eternal and un- 
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changeable realities which, according to Plato, the Scml 
in her past history beheld, and which she hopes to bdbold 
again hereafter, are necessarily ‘‘yonder'* (ifcd). If 
they were only immanent and not transcendent, thejf 
would cease to be what they are, that is, an Ideal ;*£or 
an ideal must always be beyond — 

“A world above man’s head, to let him see 
How boundless might his soul’s horizons be, 

How vast, yet of what clear transparency 

Thus far, then, it would seem that the Ideas of Plato 
constitute a world of transcendental models or archetypes, 
the truly existent reality corresponding to all our dreams 
of perfection, in the spheres alike of nature, art, morality, 
and knowledge. Plato’s religion consists in the passionate 
uplifting of the mind towards this realm of perfection, to 
which the Soul in her tme nature is akin. It has oftet| 
been pointed out that St. Paul and St Peter kid 
mysteries under contribution, for imagery in which 
shadow forth the spiritual realities of the Christkh 1! #*^ 
In exactly the same way the mysteries of Elausis 
vide metaphois and phrases for Plato’s description of the 
Ideal world. The account of the “region above Ifie 
heavens, '1* in the Phacdrm, is steeped in the atmosphere 
of the Eleusiukn rites. The framework in which the 
narrative is set — a pilgrimage of Gods and souls as yet 
unfallen, ending in a sacrament — reveals the procession 
along the sacred way from Athens to the temple of 
Demeter at Eleusis : aiSd in many details of the pidyure 
we can detect a reference to the actual celebrations of 
tihe festival The conception of the Idea as the food 
rpo^if of the soul : the employment of expressions refers- 
ring to the ceremony of initiation — ^rsXera, for examplei 
aprmXij^, veorcXi^, 

^ HattlMW Arnold, A Sumner ^ The i/wtpevedrtm Tdret, 

^ « 247 C. r- 
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Itad ^hi^ps ik&fikiymz use of wotide like 

^u0€ip, to describe the mptui^ of the beeriic 
vision: aud the allusion to the avytf tcoBapi, the blase 
e{ light amid which the sacred ^MtrfMra or emblems 
wei^ exhibited — ^in each and all of these features wb 
may ^easily recognise the source of Plato's inspiratioiL^ 

No one who understamds the part played by the 
mysteries in Greek life will deny that such a description 
of the Ideal World was intended to arouse religious as 
well as philosophical enthusiasm. It is consequently 
smnething more than a figure of speech when Plato 
calls the Idea divine — the divine model or irapdBeiyfm 
after which human institutions should he framed.* Tlie 
eternal and invisible Forms are in very truth the Platonic 
equivalent of Gods; and from this ix)int of view Mr, 
Pater is justified in describing the Ideal Theory as a sort 
of recrudescence of polytheism in that abstract world.” * 
In the words of the same writer, the Ideas seem to 
become for Plato ''not merely substantial things-in- 
thmnselves, but little short of living persons, to be 
known as persons are made known to each other, by 
a system of affinities, on the old Eleatic rule, Spoiop 
like to like — these persons constituting together 
that common, eternal, intellectual world, a sort of divine 
fsinily or hierarchy, with which the mind of the indi- 
'vidual, so &r as it is reasonable, or really knows, is in 
communion or correspondence.”* 

Up to the present stage, we have considered only the 
IrsniEsendeiice of the Ideas. I liave tried to suggest that 
the leason why Plato makes them ** separate” frmn 
partieulam is that the Ideal or Type must always be 
tiaii|to<sttdent : neither by nature nor by man is it ever 
uthb^y realised. To this aspect of the Ideas we have 
l 0 mA a reUgious parallel in the Christian conception ^ 
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;i he^en that is eixrre this world aad beyond time» tM 
l oiily superterrestrial but supramundane/*^ tlie ultiMi^ 
vgoel of all our aspirations after spiritual beauty, goodneiSi 
and truth. We have next to examine the relatidn 
Plato conceives to exist between the r^on of peiS^ 
Forms and the world in which we live. One of 
objects' of the Ideal Theory isiio enable ^us to undbrstand 
things as they are; and it is obvious that the crea^^km 
of a second universe, a kind of archetypal “museflm,"' 
as it has been called, so far from having any such resMt, 
only multiplies the phenomena to be explained, unless it 
is brought into some kind of causal and necessary con- 
nection with the world of space and time. The relation 
between the Idea and the particular is a topic on which 
Plato frequently dwells; but it is characteristic of his 
genius that he was far more anxious to insist on the* 
reality of the Universal, than to develop a consist^t 
^ theory of its union with individual things. At the 
time we shall, I think, discover that for the student ^ 
religious, not of philosophical thought, no little inteirA: 
attaches to Plato’s general conception of the way in 
the Infinite comes into contact with the finite,' as wc^ 
as to the terminology which he employs in treating o| 
the subject. ' 

It will be convenient to take as the basis of om 
discussion part of the famous passage of the Phaeda 
in which the Platonic Socrates tells the story of his 
intellectual developme|it. After describing how he h^ 
found no rest or satisfaction for his mind in the 
of mere secondary causes, he proceeds somewhat as.^ 
follows: 

menowtry to show you the soEt of cause that iutewUni^ 

I will return to the old and well>wom story, end h^^in with the 
Ideas, postulating a eelf-existent BeatUiful, Go^ €keat| and so esi. 
If you grant me these, 1 hope to make you understand what 1 meant 

^ a D. F. Salmoud in Bastii^' IHei. o/Ou p, 
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WUNiUim. . . . t hold that il a thit^ i« heauflfii], il ia Ao for no 
^lihar mflon than because ii^pariahm in the Ideal Beauty 
iK9it*&v 1 * 0 $ KoXov). . « . II anyone telle me thataudh and andi 
a thing ie beautilnl, because it lias the bloom of colour or loxtn or 
anything else of the sort, I neglect all that ■ it merely oonfoaes me : 
and to one point, simply and artlessly-^perhaps you will thialc 
loolishly^I cleave fast in my own mind, that nothing makiM m 
ol^aet l^utifol except the presence (frapov<ria) of Ideal Beauty, or 
their cbmmunion (kow^pm) With each other, or the advent of the 
Idea in whatsoever way : ^ for upon the mode of the connection I 
do*not insist ; but only that it is the Idea of Beauty by which 
beautifuls are made beautiful.” ^ 

Communion (xottmvla), imrticipatioii 
ft£raKafAfiav€iPy presence (wapovaia) — 

these, then, are the usual terms employed by Plato to 
shadow forth the relation between the eternal self- 
existent Idea and tiie particulars of which, *whatever 
may bo the exact character of the relationship, Plato 
is profoundly ecnvinced that the Idea and nothing 
else is the cahse. Now, if the particular communiciiteB 
with or partakes of the Idea, we are just as much 
entitled to say tlmt the particular is in the Idea as 
that the Idea is in the x>articular. To each of these 
two w^ays of expressing the coniniimion between the 
finite and the Infinite the language of religion offers 
many parallels ; ^ but Plato confines himself exclusively, 
I think, to the itecond formula. The Idea is present 
in or "possesses*' (sear^ei)* the particular. It is 
worthy of notice, as indicating the rc^gious affinities of 
the conception, that in common with the rest of the 
Greeks, Plato attributed also the phenomenon of in- 
spiration to yrapowrla or presence — ^the presence, namely, 
of the inspiring God. He who is inspired is 
thfoe is a God within him: or he is possessed by a 

* Byd hig (iHaBi the ICSS.) r/>or- ** Abide iu Me, aad I InJ 

you.* * ^ 

10*0. 

«8 ' 
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God In the same way, as wevhave tewi, 

the rational faculty is, according to Plato, the divine 
element in man; but I find no trace in the diah^es 
of the converse notion that the human soul can he 
*^in God,'* although the phrase fi€ra€r)(€lv ^eov, 'VtO 
partake in God,” occurs in the Phaedrus} 

It appears, therefore, that the Idea, which we have 
found to, be transcendent, is at the same time immanent ; 
and, as I have already stated, it is just this transcendent 
immanence of the Idea which constitutes the paradox 
of Plato *8 Idealism. No one knew better than Plato 
the difhculties inherent in such a conception, at least 
BO long as it is interpreted in any narrow spirit of 
literalism. In the Parmenides he puts into the mouth 
of the veteran Eleatic philosopher the most trenchant 
criticism which the theory of Ideas has ever received, 
and a considerable part of that criticism is directed tjO 
this very point. Are we to suppose, asks PamnatlMM^ 
that the whole of the Idea is present in each partMbjTi 
or only part of it ? One of the two altemilii^ must 
be true. In either case, we sacrifice the unity of the 
Idea: for if the whole Idea inheres in each several* 
thing, the Idea is no longer one, but many; and if 
each particular has only part of the Idea, then the 
Idea is divisible; whereas Unity is indivisible.* Arid 
80 on through a series of objections not less relevant 
and pointed — objections which (so far as I can see) 
Plato never succeeded in refuting, though to the last 
he seems to have uphdid the transcendence as well as 
the immafience of the Ideas. In spite of the theoretioal 
diflSiculty, Plato was apparently convinced that ^ 
Infinite must be at once above and beyond the finite 
and yet at the same time i)roBent in the finite; aM 
here again we are struck by the resemblance between 
Platonism and Christian theology, which 
*268 A • MSOBff. 
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equal fimness a belief in the famoaiiexiee 
Ood in tiie world, and a belief in the triniaoendmiee 
of God dbove the world** ^ Each of these two doctrhiei 
bolds the field, although the difiiculty bf reoonoiling 
ttiem has been felt by OhristiM) thinkers not less than 
by Fkto. Thus, for example, St. Augustine, speaking of 
the divine imnianeiice, observes, in language that reminds 
us forcibly of the Parmenides: “But when Thou fiUesh 
all thiDgs, dost Thou fill them with all Thyself ? Or 
because all things cannot contain the whole of Thee, 
do they receive a part of Thee, and do all receive 
the same part at the same time ? Oi does each receive 
its own part, greater things a greatei pc\rt, lesser things 
a lesser? Tlicii is one j.)art of Thee greater, another 
less. Or art Thou wholly everywhere, ihougfi naught 
receives the whole of Thee ? ** * 

What, then, it may be asked, does Plato wish to 
express, when he speaks of the transcendent idea as at the 
same time present in the particulars of which it is the 
cause ? Perhaps we shall best understand his meaning 
if we take two examples, let us say the Beautiful and 
the Just, and consider what this notion of wapovala or 
presence would signify in connexion with tliem. It is 
dear that the perfect Meal of Beauty can be said to 
reside in a beautiful pictuie only in proportion as that 
picture resembles the Ideal which, on l^tonic principles, 
is the <euse why It is beautiful; and in like manner 
Ideal Justice or Kighteousness is “ present in a human 
soul just to the extent to whicn that soul participates 
in the perfection at which it aims. In other Vords, the 
^presence" of the Idea in the particular means the 
resemblance of the particular to its Idea ; and in pdht 
d iiet, Plato constantly expresses the relationship in 
ibse way, not only in the later dialogues, when the 

« OfMaUv fheAets « tt. Bigg, i a lit 

fito esr* e 
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paradeigxnatic conception of the Idea predominated^ hut 
also in the Phaedo and the Bepubli^ side by side witib the 
theory of participation or immanence, on which, indeed, 
the theory of likeness is only a kind of explanatory glosa^ 
The view that the Ideas are ^irapaBetr/fiara or type8#in 
which phenomena participate is condemned by Aristotle 
aSta^^etical metaphor and nothing more — ic€Po\o*f^ 
ia*n /cal /jberacjiophq \iy€cv iroirjTCKd^ : ^ *nor does Plato 
himself suppose that it provides a satisfactory philo- 
sophical account of the relation between the finite 
and the Infinite. 

But if we would understand the religious potentialities 
of the doctrine, we must turn, as before, to the New 
Testament. In St. John’s Gospel and the Epistles 
of St. Paul, Ideal Eighteousness, which Plato, we must 
remember, speaks of as divine,^ has become incarnate 
jin Jesus Christ: “the Word became flesh and dwdit 
1 among us”: hence we may fairly say that in these 
two wi iters the person of Christ occupies the same 
relative position as is occupied by the Idea of Eight- 
eousness in Plato. It IS consequently more than a 
merely verbal or superficial analogy when the relation- 
ship between the believer’s soul and Christ is described 
in the New Testament by the formula of participation or 
communion: “partakers of the divine nature” {Geia^ 
Kotpwol “the fellowship {/eocpcovia) of Jesus 

Christ our Lord,” “ our fellowship (Koipwpia) is with the 
Father and with His Son,” “ fellow-partakers 
of the promise in ChriAi Jesus,” “ partakers of the Holy 
Ghost,” “ partakers (pdroxot) of the heavenly calling”^ 
And if the idea of Kotpmpia or fellowship is common, thft 
of “ immanence ” is even more so. No doubt the w<mi 
^apovctia^ “ presence,” by which Plato generally expreefM 

^ 2 Pet. i. 4 ; r Cor. i, S ; 1 
L 8; Eph. iii. S; Sebw vl. % 
• ui 1. 


^ Sae JPmnh, 182 P. 
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the iielatioitahip, bas a diiTerent sense in the Kew 
Testament, where it refers with few exceptions to tbs 
seoond coming of our Lord and the fulfilment of the 
r^gn of i^hteouBness already begun upon the eartibu 
Pmp>umat in Plato, means partial, incompleie attaiiunent; 
in Ohristianity, foi the piost pait, it signifies the final 
consummation. ^ That is the obvious difference, so fat* as 
language is conoeiiied ; but it is not a ntcre question of 
words : the point is rather that the doctrine of Parousia 
as the presence of the Infinite in the finite underlies the 
deepest religious teaching St. raid's Epistles, as well 
as the Gospel and Epistles of St. John, having attained,^ 
of course, to new vitality and powei hy the embodiment 
of the divine Idea in a divine yet human personality. 
Plato professes himself uuahlo to conceive of any cause 
except the immanent Idea , it is the Idea of Kighteous- 
ness, present in the soul, and nothing else whatever, that 
makes us righteous. In exactly the same way, according 
to the New Testament, the indwelling Christ, ** Christ in 
you," produces the Christian or (liiist-like character. 
Other cause there is and can he none ** I am the bread 
of life.*' ... “He that eateth My tlcsh and drinkethj 
My blood abideth in Me and I in Unm,** “ Ye sliall 
know that 1 am in My Father, and ye in Me, and i in 
ffmC* “ Greater is He tliat is in ym than he that is in 
tiiewoiid.*' “Sanctify in your hearts Christ as Lord.” 

** Christ in you, the hope of glory." “ It is God which 
worketh in you both to will anli to work, for Uis good 
pleasura" “No longer 1, hut Christ liveth in m" 

“ My little children, of whom I am again in travail until 
Ohiist be formed in you/*^ Nor does the living and 
Eto^g^ving principle which the Apostles identify with 
ChrM reside metdy in the soul of the believer. As in 
PhriAn tbs universe of Ideas, afterwi|rdB summed up by 

Jolm Vi xiT. 20; ♦i 27; Pl|ll. fi 13; Oal tt, 20, , 

I 3«liaiv. 4; IFVtfiilS; Ooi iv. 19. ' 
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labile in the single concept of constitute! tb^i 

immanent reality of the world, so in the Fourth Gospel 
and in St Paul, Christ is the inherent life and truth Of 
all that is, a cosmic power as well as an influence tllat 
works in human lives. The author of St John’s 6o|pdl 
inte^ed to suggest this great i(Jea when he wrote, That 
whflSh hath been made was life in him‘** (6 h 

airy ffv ) : ^ the entire universe, organic and inorgamc, 
lives in Christ. “ The world is the poem of the. Word to 
the glory of the Father : in it, and by means of it, He 
displays in time all the riches which God has eternally 
put within Him.” * We meet with the same conception 
in the Epistle to the Colossians : “ In him were all thin^ 
created, in the heavens and upon the earth, things 
visible and things invisibla . . . and in Him all things 
consist ” (t^ nrdvra iv ainm crvviarrjKev),^ 

So much, then, for the religious significance of Platons 
doctrine of Parouda, Eeverting for a moment to the 
general question of the transcendent immanence of 
Idea, we may sum the matter up by saying that ^ 

by virtue of its transcendence the Idea is never wboily ' 
realised in the particular, but stands apart, an 9l>|eot rf 
ceaseless aspiration and desire, so by virtue of iti 
I immanence, tbe Idea is at the same time always being 
* realised, in proportion as the particular approximates to it. 

We have next to inquire whether in the Ideal World 
itself there is any unifying principla It has. hem 
pointed out that each^ individual Idea constitutes #16 
essential unity of the group of phenomena in which it 
Coheres ; but if there is nothing to connect and 
ordinate the several Ideas among themselves, no 
higher Being, Fotenoy, or Powei^-Ksall it by what 

/is. So in (A6 the Lo^ia ’luge, CheriAiam MtfMiqtmP* 
pbliahed in 1B97 Jesus ealth: 47. f 

Sod tliere am I. ' - ' ^ 
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you will — hy which they iu their turn are comiireheuded i 
it is obvious that we do not really escape from nmlliplioh^ 
after aE Such a supreme and ultimate Unity Plato 
in the Idea of Good; and this ooue6p(ion~*tbe 
or copiug-stone of his entire philosophy-^ -a 
conception not less full of religious than of philosoi^cal 
import-— it is now our duty to examine. 

^JBy the time of Plato, owing chiefly to the influence of 
Socrates’ life and teaching, the question, “ What is the 
good?” had already Ivecome the central problem of 
Ethics; and as such it atqiears again and again in 
the minor Socratic dialogues which are usually supposed 
to be earlier than the Jtepubhc. For an admirable 
account of the doctrine of these and other dialogues, 
regarded os a pn^iaration for the more comprehensive 
treatment of the subject in the liepiMu, 1 may refer you 
to Mr. NettleshipV Lectures and Remains but as 
the Repnhhe gives by far the fullest description of the 
metaphysical and religious aspect of the Good, it is with 
the discussion in that dialogue that we axe principally 
ocmcemed. 

The Idea of Good, says the Platonic Socrates, is King 
of the intelligible sphere, as the Sun is of the visible.^ 
To describe the supreme Idea in itself he will not venture : 
tixe Father and Maker of all, we lead in the Tmmmf is 
hard to discover, aud after he is discovered, impossible to 
declare unto all. We must be content to apprehend the 
Good by means of its jie 7 oi^o^V)gr offspring, that is to 
say, the Son ; for as the Sun in the visible world stands 
to sig^t and its objects, so the Good in the inteUigUde 
world stands to Beaaou and the objects JBeason knows. 
In bxieft the Good is, as it were, the Sun of tbe Ideal 
Wbcid : this is tbe leading thought running through the 
whole df Plato's expositioa^ 
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In the passage which 1 have just summarised, you 
observe that something of the adoration with which Phto 
regards the supreme Idea is extended also to its ofspri^ 
in the realm of visibles. There are traces of sun-woni^ 
in Plato, as in Greek religion generally ; ^ but here it M 
as the symbol and vicegerent of the Idea of Good Ibat 
the “ clear God and patron of ail light ” inspires religioim 
feeling. “ It is probable,” says Mr. G. R Benson, “ th^^t 
Plato felt it was no accident that made this imagery 
available for him. ... He probably thought that, so 
speak, it was part of the function of the sun thus to 
present a type of the good.”^ A similar conception 
frequently occurs in the works of Dante. Thus in the 
Banquet we read : “ There is no sensible thing in all the 
world more worthy to be an image of God than the sun, 
which with its sensible light illumines first itself, ai^ 
then all celestial and elementary bodies; so God 
illumines Himself with intellectual light, and th^ w 
celestial and other intelligences.”* 

Let us see how Plato for his part deyfr|c)j)| &e 
comparison. The Sun, he says, is the Lord dt light, and 
by means of light enables our sight to see and the objects 
of sight to be seen. Where no light shines, we see 
nothing; but where there is light, we see. Similarly, 
the Good is the Lord of Truth, — the spiritual analogue of 
light, — and by means of Truth enables Eeason, the eye of 
soul, to know. When the Reason is firmly stayed (impd* 
cijrai) on that whereom Truth shines, it is roui^ into 
activity and knows ; but when it looks on the darkueiS 
of the phenomenal world, where things arise and paia 
away, it knows nothing, but merely opines, and is oaniM 
to and fro by every wind of# doctrine, ^ere^k no 
for the soul till it is anchored in the Truth.* 


^ Tim, 40 A ; Symp, 220 B. 
'HfittMdp’ft L0dmt» and 
toai* il p. n. 2. 
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The Good is tiierefore, aooording to Platoi ^ ultimate 
cause of Knowledge ; it is that which enables all the 
other Ideas to he known. Secondlyi the Good is 
lifci^sise the, ultimate cause of Being: for just as the 
Sun^ provides the objects of sight not only with the 
capacity of being seen, but also with generation, increase^ 
and nourishment, so also the Good furnishes the objects 
of Knowledge not merely with the power to be known, 
but also with oiala or Existence. It is that by reason 
of which every other Idea ^ 

In this way the Idea of Good lit oomes in Plato the 
source at once of Knowledge and of Existence. Plato is 
careful to point out that, although Knowledge resombles, 
it is not identical with, the Good, any more than sight 
should be identified with the Sun. I'he Good, -he says, 
is something higher than Knowledge, and oven more 
beautiful^ It is uIho higher than Existence — irrimpm 
ovaUt^? above and beyond all the other Ideas 
el which it is the esause, inrepovinov or " super- 
substantial,” to use the name by which tlie tran- 
scendem^e of the Highest was souietimes described in 
I later pfailosopbical and religious thought. As the source 
of Knowledge, the Go<k1, dwelling itself, as one might 
say, in light inaccessible oUSiv airpoamv),^ is 

“ that which gives light to all ” (to 7rd<rt irapij(ep) ; ® 
so that from hence proceeds, not only Knowledge, but 
also whatever light or truth still lingers in those inferior 
gindes of intellectual or quasi-imteUectual apprehension 
fttiumerated in the simile of the line. Considered, again, 
as the source of Being, the Good is the author of aU 
tbs subordinate Ideas, each df which is but a spedal 
daterminalion of itself, and through them of the realities 
of mathetnatios, as well as of that reSection or seinblaticei 
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of reality which belongs to the world of generation and 
decay» in each of its two categories, material things and 
shadows. In short, as Aristotle might have said, it is the 
principle on ^hich the Universe and Nature hang-— 
apx^ UpTffrai, 6 ovpavo^ koX ^ 

Throughout the foregoing discussion, I have oecakon- 
ally' used language which implies that the Idea of Good 
stands for Platons philosophical conception of God. Jhe 
identification has often been challenged ; but th< 
difficulties involved in any other hypothesis appear k 
be insuperable. If we deny the equation, while stil] 
believing that Plato did not exclude the concept of God 
fropi his philosophy, we must take up one of three 
positions. We must maintain that the Idea of Good 
is subordinate to God, or, conversely, that God is 
subordinate to the Idea of Good, or else that they are 
wholly independent of one another, the Idea being as 
it were a model or wapaBuyfia, after whose like^amss 
the Creator fashions the Univeme, so far as NeoeSBi^ 
permits. The first of these solutions is inconsistent with 
the sovereignty of the Good, on which Plato emphatically 
insists, and the second cannot be reconciled with the 
representation of the “Maker and Father of all” in 
the TwiaetiSt nor indeed with the suggestion* in the 
lUptMio that God is the author of the secondary or 
derivative Ideas.* The third hypothesis, though held by 
some distinguished critics, and at first sight supported by 
the Timaem, denies to ^he Idea of Good that creative 
function which is expressly assigned to it in the BqmbHe. 
Or are we to adopt ^ foiirth solution, and say that 
“ religion and the Gods on the one hand, philosophy an^ 
the Ideas on the other, are two conceptions of the w<»rldy 
which, answering to two different needs of men, are 

, * See A 7. 1072^4. Cf. 28. 41 f.) : da qnel pasta Bepaiida 
Baste*! aoeoast of the Deity (/tr. oil olelo, e tutta la satom, 

>z. 507B. 
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dabomted by two distinct faonltios of the iniiil»^ and 
that while Plato was a religious person and hdieved in 
the Gods like the respectable people of his day, yet in his 
{hj|oeopby, as long as the Ideal Tlieoiy held the fields he 
might have said with Laplace, have never fdt the 
want of that hypothesis ' ? ’* Tl>ib is the theory which 
M. Bovet has «advanced his treatise on le Bieui 
de ^Plat(m/’ ^ but such a separation between religion 
and philosophy would assuredly have lieen repudiated 
by Plato, when he wrote the BepMie, not less emphatically 
than when he wrote the Timaem and the laws. The 
doctrine that reason, and not sentiment, is the divine 
element in man, as it were the link uniting him to God, 
belongs to the so-called middle as well as to the later 
Platonism ; and no uno holding this belief could have 
kept his religion and his philosophy in two watertight 
oomimrtnientfl. To unputc anything of the sort to Plato 
involves, 1 cannot but think, an entire misconception 
of wliat Platonism really means. 

Consider, in the second place, some of tlie positive 
reasons for the identification. To begin with, it estab- 
lishes between the earlier and later books of the BepMio 
precisely the kind of liarmony wo should expect. The 
first and most important of the (canons which Plato, in 
the second book, prescribed for the religious instruction 
of young was that God is good. Now we have 
already seen that the preliminary scheme of education 
was landed to pave the way«for the later and more 
advaiused, by inculcating in a categoric or dogmatic form, 
as it were, the reflection of philosophical truths which 
are afterwards to be apprehended in themselves by 
rafciociiiation and not by taitL It would accordingly j 
seem that the Idea of Good is the philosophical f ulfllinent i 
of the doetrine of the divine goodness alreadjr imparted^ 
at an ewdkr stage of intell^lptiial development 
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A flirther reason for equating the two conca|)ti0li8, 
;God and the Idea of Good, is to be found in the analogy 
I between the position of the Good in the Bepvhlio^ and 
i that of the Creator in the Timaeus, The same cbara^|;ar* 
istics and activities are assigned by Plato to both. Ip 
the Tirmeus the Godhead is “ called the best ” : ^ in the 
Bepublio the Good is to apLcrov iv roU “ the best 
among things that are/* ^ The Creator, according to, the 
^Timaeus, is hard to discover, and when discovered, difficult 
, to reveal unto all men.® In exactly the same spirit 
Socrates in the Republic professes himself unable to 
describe the Good otherwise than through an image 
and it is worth remembering, by way of confirmatory 
evidence, that Greek writers not infrequently represent 
the Highest God as the inscrutable one, whose name is 
not lightly to be spoken.^ Of the Idea of Good we read 
that it is ap^ tov ‘‘ the beginning or source of 

the universe,® the creator or parent of the visible 
and through it of the world in which we live/* In Ul y e 
inanner, God in the Timasm is the maker and Fattief 
of air*;’' and Plato expressly attributes to him the 
ci'eation of the sun and the other “heavenly Goda** 
In contradistinction with Necessity, the Creator, himself 
supremely good, is the sole cause of whatever is good in 
the world which he creates,® making it, as far as may 
be, like unto himself. To the same purpose we are 
assured in the Repuhlic that the Idea of Good is to 
everything the cause ofrall that is right and beautiful® 
These are some of the parallels which may be quoted ; 
.but, indeed, the whole of the Tirmem is only a kind of 
{elucidation of one of the functions which the BepMve 

^29 A, E, 37 A. Throughout i^Ear. Troad, 885. Of. Platon 
this paragraph I have closely Ewthyphr, 12 A, 
fcjlloared mehl, IH$ Idee dt» GnUn * vi. 511 B. 

|>,S5. ’28C. 

* •vii 582C. ®yfw.68Etfl. 
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Tet another argument may be derived from tibd 
exposition of the Ideal theory in Book X. of the JStgfn^te* 
Plato IB attempting to explain the grounds of his belief 
&at. imitative ‘art is twice removed from the Idea, We 
have here, let us say, the^ picture of a bed made by the 
painter. One degree higher in the scale of r^ity 
comes the so-called actual or concrete bed, which the 
carpenter makes, and the painter copies. Highest of all 
is the aM h Sari tcXiprj, that is, the “ Idea of Bed/* the 
"model set up in nature,** ond this in its turn is the 
original of which the carpenter produces a more or less 
imperfect likeness. Who then is the maker of the 
Idea ? Socrates replies, “ I suppose we shall say God.** * 
On the strength of this passage, wc are justified,*! think, 
in bolding that the Platonic Socrates would have 
ascribed the origin of any and all of the subordinate 
or derivative Ideas to the same cause ; and if so, God is 
a synonym for the Supreme Idea, the Good, which in the 
sixth book of the Sepublic is held to be the author of 
all the rest.* It should be noticed, too, that just as the 
picture is third from reality, so also the pfiinter is said 
by Plato " to be third from King and Truth.** * In this 
difficult phrase " Truth *' refers, of course, to the Idea 
which the painter copies at two removes, and " King ” 
must consequently stand for God, the author of the Idea. 
It will be remembered that in Book VI. the Idea of Good 
appears as "King” of the intelligible world,* These 
are some of the reasons which appear to justify us in 
lieiitifyiiig Plato's Idea of the Good with his conception 
ctf the Godhead. The chief difficulty which a modem 
reader is Hkely to feel about the identification may 
perhaps be thus expressed. How , can an apparently 
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abstr^t and imperaonal principle like "CkKxlneeB^* m 
** the Good be equated with so personal a concept m 
the Deity? A brief consideration of this difficulty is 
desirable for its own sake, and will incidentally throw 
some further light on Plato’s doctrine of the Good. ' ^ 

It is really correct to say that the Idea of Goqd, as 
portrayed in the BepuUic, is 89mething purely impersonal 
and abstract Taken by itself, no doubt, the expression 
ro a/fadov carries no suggestion of personality. At. the 
same time, the principle is frequently personified and 
becomes the object of religious emotion. Plato speaks 
of it as father and “ king,” ^ parent in the visible sphere 
of l^ht and the lord of light, and in the intelligible 
sphere, where it is itself the lord, author of truth and 
knowledge , 2 that which gives light to all,* the brightest 
and m(fet blessed part of Being,^ in the contemplation 
of which — the beatific vision, one might say — the soul 
at last finds rest!* In all these exj^ressions we arc 
sensible of a certain admixture of religious feeling. But 
it is when we consider the functions of the sovS^ssrijgU 
Idea that we find ourselves compelled to suppoee 
Plato himself regarded the Good as something more than 
a mere inanimate abstraction. We have seen that the 
Good is the supreme creative principle alike in the world 
of sense and in the world of thought. As such, it 
cannot be separated from soul or life — that self-moving 
motion which communicates life and movement to all 
that lives.* And soul, in its truest and most essential 
nature, was believed bj Plato to be Nous"^ so that the 
attribute of Keason must belong to the supreme Idea, 
The very perfection of the Go^ points to the sai;^ 
conclusion ; for the rational, in Plato’s way of thinking, 

M vi. 506 K, 509 D. ^viu Of. 526 A, 582 B, 0, 4 

* 'vii, 617 C. 540 A. 

»vii. 540A. •See Fhaedr. 245 C; Lam, 

• vii, 518 0, 626 E, 895 Ef. 
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ll alwtjiB better than what is deetitnite o{ Beaeoii* On 
Uns ground he declares in the S(^}M that p^eot Being 
(ti 7rupTeX&9 Sv ) — ^by which, of course, he means the 
Ideas — cannot be destituteof l^e and soul and intelligence^^ 
An4 in at least one passage of his writings Fbto 
definitely suggests the identity of the supreme Good 
with the true and divine joaind ” {tov ffelop teal aX^fBmp 
If it be objected that we have no right to 
inteirpret the Mepvhlic by means of the later dialogues, 
we may reply that the same identification is implicitly 
involved in one of the dialogues almost universally 
allowed to belong to the saTie period as the Bepuhlie. 
Socrates in tlie Phopdo welcomes tho Anaxagorean 
doctrine of a world-creating Beason as equivalent to the 
doctrine that there is no real cause except the Good; 
and it is just because Anaxagoras did not deVblop his 
epoch-making discovery to this conclusion, but contented 
himself instead with a host of secondary causes," falsely 
so called, that Plato pronounces him untrue to his own 
principles. Finally, it may be noted that we have an 
obvious literaiy pirallel in Dante, to whom the Good i8| 
at once the object of universal desire, originating and 
maintaining all the life and movement of tho world by 
means of the love which it awakens, and also the 
sovereign Intelligence or Mind who disposes all things 
for the best* 

We may take it, then, that this eternal and unchanging 
principle of Gtxxiness, wbicii Plato' m the Bepuhlie calls 
iim Idea of Good, and in the TiPnam the " maker and 
fitther of all," supreme above all that is, the source 
alike of knowled^ and of existence, the Alpha* and 
Omega of every good^ represents the Platonic concep- 
timt d the highest God — ^ one God and father at all, 
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^ho is over all, and through all, and all'"r .(^ 
ical warf/p trdvrmv^ o ht\ mdvrwv koX hk irdmrmf ^ 
mI ^ waaip} 

Let U8 now endeavour to understand the niidsi 
important consequences, philo^phical and religious, i^t 
would seem to follow from the doctrine we have 
considering. 

If the Good is the sole cause of Beiifg, it will follow, 
m the first place, that the whole of Nature, so far as it 
really exists, is a revelation of God. This is the’thought 
which Plato endeavours to work out in the Timaeus, 
where he represents the world as a divine child, the 
‘‘image of its maker, a perceivable God, most mighty 
and good, most beautiful and perfect.”* The Creator, 
being altogether free from envy, desired that every- 
thing sHould be made as like as possible unto himself.* 
The student of nature is consequently a seeker after 
God, provided he endeavours to trace, in the phenom^* 
which he investigates, the oj^ration of the Goo(| 
have seen tliat Socrates tried to inculcate 
dwelling on the adaptation of nature j^clmavely to 
the needs of man. The teleology of Plato is no itenger 
anthropocentric. He believes that each particular 

organism has its appointed function to perform, and is 
good just in proportion as it fulfils the purpose and 
attains the end for which it was created by the divine 
mind. But at the same time all these different ends 
conspire together for the good of the whole, which is 
the ultimate or perftct end. The most emid)«^ 
assertion of this thoroughly Platonic doctrine occurs iii' 
a famous passage of the laws, “The ruler of 
universe has ^ordered all things with a view to 
excellence and pres^vation of the whole, and §mh 
part, as far as may be, has an action and passion 

5 29E. 
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Approfiimte to it . * . For every phyeidan inrecy 
ehiUedi artist does all things for the sake of fte ndfole^ 
directing his effort towards the common good, eseecn&kg 
the part for the sake of the whole, and not the whole 
foi*the sake of the part" ^ 

In tbe second place, if the Good is the only oause of 
existence, it would seem* to be a necessary infor^me 
that nothing exists save in so far as it is good. That 
whibh we call evil or imperfection will therefore be 
pure and absolute negation. Such a view of evil is 
apparently involved in yet another passage of the 
where Plato describes the world of sensibles 
and opinables as intermediate between Being and not- 
Being.* The element of Being which it possesses 
comes from tho immanent Idea; the rest, ^hicb we 
may call the evil, since it is that by which the world 
falls shoit of good, is tiio absolutely non-existent 
(fAff Sv). By moans of this somewhat scholastic way 
of reasoning, a case imght be made out for attributing 
to Plato a system, not of dualism, but of monisui ; and 
it may be allowed that m his tieatment of the Good 
in the HepMic he comes nearer to a monistic view of 
the universe than anywhere else throughout his dialogues. 
At the same time, unless there is still some hidden 
power that offers resistance to the Good, it is impossible 
to explain why the resemblance of the particular to 
the Idea should always be imperfect; for we cannot 
attribute this imperfection to the (k>od without sacriffcing 
in that degree its essential qusfity of goodness. If we 
say, as is sometimes said, that the Idea can never fully 
realise itself in space and time, that **evil, whatever 
it may be, is more or lem inherent in the very nature 
of matter and oan never be totally abolidtied," that It 
is ^an inevitable acoompaniment" pt finite existence,* 

> I. ses » C, tr. Joiwtt ^ mmm ^ 
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4iid fio on, we in reality set up a rival to the 
this very principle of iMvitability to 
it has to yield. The truth would seem to be t^t 
Plato was too profoundly convinced of the effects of 
evil, both physical and moral, in the ^world as it 
is, to acquiesce in a pantheistic denial of its exist^riea 
He tells us more than once* that thefe is more evil 
||han good in human life ; and no one can read the 
extraordinarily powerful description in the BqpvMw of 
the tyrannical man,^ the living embodiment of active 
maleficence and vice, without feeling that moral evil 
at all events was something more to Plato than merely 
the absence or privation of good. 

Hitherto I have spoken of the Supreme Idea as the 
efficient, or creative cause ; but in Plato it is represented 
also as the final cause — the cause hC 6 as well as 
oS rh iravra. It i|3 with this conception of the Good 
that Plato begins his account of the subject;^ and I, 
think he regarded it as more fundamental thanv^ 
other. The Good, he says, is that "which every 
pursues, and with a view to it perforntfs all 
divining its existence (atrofiavret/ofjJpT) n etvai), Sut 
perplei^ed and unable adequately to grasp its nature."^ 
Towards this highest end, indeed, not man alone, but 
the whole of Nature ceaselessly aspires — ^rvcrrevd^i am 
cvimtlvei , " groans and travails together in pain,^' to borrow 
the strangely Platonic language of St. Paul;* but in 
a special sense, it is ^the goal of human action and 
endeavour, the ideal to which man should aim at assimi^ 
latiug himself as well as the institutions he may be caQeS 
upon to hrame. The guardians of the perfect city, alter 
they have fulfilled the necessary period of training, are 
to " lift up the radiant orb of their souls 

* ix. 571 A->580 A. mind may be at neat, imd Vblbh It 

f 505 B. Of. Dante, Pwrg* deeiiee; wheiref(ne«^^otteat|i?e^ 
17. 187 £ ^'Breryone eonaisedly ^ to attain it ** (tr. lfer|on). 
^^ptebend^ « good in wbii^b the * Rom. ¥111.28. " ; 
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look upoxi that which giv^ li^pt to 
all» and harag mm the Good itedt, thereaftor to onior 
tbeir couixtry, their fellow-oitiaeaB» and thomaelraEt io 
the lilmieas of that great exemplar/*^ It, agaixi* we 
ooiidder the Idea of the Good, no longer in its Iran* 
ecendent, but in its immanent aspect, we may regard 
it as the powe^ for ever* working in the world against 
the lorees that make for evil; so that man has tto 
op^rtunity to become a oo*wurker with Qod in the| 
ikttempt to establish a kingdom of heaven both within f 
himself and upon the earth. To this idea Plato gives 
a charaoieristioally religious expression in a striking 
passage of the Laws, thus translated by Jowett; *‘For 
as we acknowledge the world to be full of many goods 
and also of evils, and of more evils than goods, there 
is, as we aflirra, an immortal conflict going on among 
us, which requires marvellous watchMness; and in 
that conflict the (rods and demigods are our allies*' 
— (vfipMxoi a ^/up BeoL T€ &fML KoX BaifAotm — 
and we are their property " * It is worthy of notice 
that Platonic dualism thus affonls a solid foundation 
for morality. The guise under which morality is here 
presented is that of warfare; and it is just tl^ exist- 
enoe of evil that makes the warfare possible. 

We must recognise that the evil is there in order 
that it may be overcome. This is the true ** Olympian 
victory” of which Plato sometimes speaks* — “ever to 
cleave, to the upward |>atli and follow after righteoixs- 
nesB and wisdom by every means in our power, that 
we may be dear to ourselves and to the Oods, both 
while retnaiiiing here, and when, like victors in the 
games collecting their rewaxds, we receive the prim 
ie store tor viiine.” * And so far at least as concenm * 

»vitS40iL. C(.p.m(ip^n 
i soi A, 
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the iedividual, there in hope that the Good will ultimatdy 
prevaiL The final triumph — ^the perfect ** asaimilatioii 
to God which Plato makes the goal of human aspim*- 
tion — we may suppose to be at last attained by those 
of whom he says that ''having thoroughly cleansed 
themselves by pMlosophy, they live without bodies for 
'"'all future time in mansions* even more beautiful 
than the earthly paradise described in the Phasdo. I 
do not think, however, that Plato contemplates ^ the 
ultimate victory of the principle of Goodness in the 
world as well as in the individual. It is true that in 
the Laws God is said to have disposed the several parts 
of the Universe in such a way as to secure as far as 
possible the defeat of evil and the triumph of Goodnens 
in the whole.® But there is nothing here to suggest 
the ultimate elimination of evil altogether;® the 
qualifying phrase "as far as possible*' precludes such 
an idea; and in the Theaetetus we are told that evil 
can never perish, but necessarily haunts our mortal 
nature and this present world.^ Platonism fumisbeB 
no real analogy to that cosmic regeneration which is 
foretold in St. Paul’s Epistle to the Bomans}^ XHor 
is it easy to see how such a hope was possible lor 
Plato, so long as he held that evil is inseparably bound 
up with the visible and material 

There remains the question, " By what means do we 
attain to knowledge, complete or partial, of the Good ? ” 
Plato's answer is, “ By means of dialectic.” When^vited 
by Glauco to give an account of the character and 
content of the science, Socrates hesitates ; and some have 
ventured to affirm that he had no answer ready. But 
the suggestions contained in the BepuUic do, in point of 
fact, enable us to form a tolerably clear conception of the 

^ Phmi, 114 0. pose (JOdt OkruEi^ ^ Hahi u. 

»i.e08B. Of. 8»7C, 820). 

’ius Aokenma aeemt to sap- ^17SA« 
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giSDecal aoope and oharactar of tibe study, aa it was n|^ar> 
stdod by Plato when he wrote his greatest dialitgae. 

It conduce to clearness if, before sttonptiBg to 
describe the nature of dialectic, we revert f<w a littie to 
subject of the hierarchy that jirevails in the Ideal 
World. In the simile of the cave it is said that after 
the {nrisoner tuts emerged from the underworld and 
fulfilled a period of habituation which apparently 
syifiboliaes the higher stages of the propaedeutic journey, 
he will bc^in by looking upon human creatures and 
other concrete tlimgs, after whicli ho will lift his eyes to 
heaven by night, and see the moon and stara, till finally 
he is able to boliold tlio sun : and then he will consider 
and imderstand that tlie sim is tlie steward {hrirpomim) 
of all things visible, and in a oertain sense the cause 
even of the shadows and images within the cava* By 
the sucoessive objects to which the now emancipated 
prisoner directs his gaze, first terrestrial things, and 
afterwards things celestial, Plato intends to suggest that 
there is a gradation of Ideas in the supra-celestial sphere. 
It may be noted by the way that the conception of a 
scale or ladder of Ideas leading upwards to the sovereign 
form of Good bears a general resemblance to patristio 
and mediaeval theories of those heavenly " do mi nions, 
principalities, and powers ” to which St Paul refers in 
the Oolossiana* “ In Origen,” says Ughtfoot,* “ we have 
five daases, which are given in an aeoending scale in this 
wdmr ^ (1) angels (laneti anpeli, iyytXtM ^) ; (2) 
princedoms (prinei^tu, iwctfuk (3) 

powers (pcMaUt, ^m»ieu ) ; (4) thrones {tkr^ vd $eiei, 
0phm); (6) dominations (domwiattonM, 

oonoeptkm is greatly elaborated in later Chi&riaii 
speanlatieB ; Ana, for example, in XXuite * we find three 

•OmmCM it e. « <!». re sf 1. 

HOlMd'* tfMMbtfonV Sm slM 
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dirtinet hierarchies bf spiritual beings, each with ihiee 
orders, rising to the supreme edifice of the Unive^fse, in 
which all the world is included, and beyond which is 
nothing/' the tenth or Empyrean heaven, “ the abode of 
that Supreme Deity who alone doth perfectly bellDld 
Himself/' ^ “ These orders,” says Dante, “ are all upward 

a , and downward prevail, «o that toward God they 
j drawn, and they all draw.” ^ Plato might have 
»iwm the same of his Ideas ; for every particular asiftres 
to the Idea which it resembles, and each Idea in turn 
derives its being from the Good or God. With regard to 
the arrangement of Platons hierarchy, we can readily 
understand the general principles by which it must have 
been determined. We may presume that each of the 
higher ideas has a wider scope than the next below it, 
and is also more excellent, since it is nearer to the Good ; 
but Plato nowhere attempts a systematic treatment of 
the subject, perhaps for the leason that a complete 
classification of intelligibles in their varying degrees of 
interdependence and precedence would have been 
premature, in his day, as indeed it must alWiiys be 
premature, until there is nothing left for man to discov^ 
The important point for us to observe is that Pleto, 
though unable, of course, to justify his belief by the 
only method wherbby it can be finally established, that 
is, by an induction which leaves no part of nature 
unexplored, did nevertheless emphatically hold that the 
universe of knowables constitutes a single orgemic yirhole, 
every part of which is^ related to every other in sudi^ 
a way that to know one thing perfectly is to know idL 
‘*Do you think it possible” he asks in one paasa^^ 
adequately to comprehmid the nature of soul apart 
from universal nature?”* “The whole of nature” we 
read in the Jlfsiio, “ is to itself akin.” * 

» e. 4, m % SSEiijB?, tr, » S70 C. 

»|W. U* 1S7 ff., tr. Hortoii. • ♦ SI C. 
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a* now eadenwor to oodentand tbs lastbpd bjr 
wbu^ Plato would bsve the rulen of his pedMs <dty 
aoale the soooesdve heights of the Ideal Wwld. 
have feamt by this time to take a oomptehensive md 
*i 7 io] 2 ^ view of the difTerent matheniatioal Studies 
inoladSd in the propaedeutic nuniculom; and this m 
itsdf forms a useful prqpositiou for dialectic, siaoe the 
dialectieian is "above all things (rwoirriKdv, one who is 
capable of “ seeing things together ” and reducing numy 
scattered and apparently isolated phenomena under a 
a single point of view.^ But in other respects they have 
been satisfied with mathemfttioal mefhods; and further 
progress is impossible until mathematical methods have 
been discarded. The mathematician begins with a series 
of hypotheses, comprising his sO'Called definitions of 
square, circle, triangle, etc. ; and of these hypotheses he 
does not — qud mathematician, indeed, cannot — oflbr any 
proof: we must accept them, if at all, on tnut. As 
soon as his hypotheses are granted, ^;atu, the 
mathematiciau proceeds by purely deductive ratiocination 
with the aid of sensible images or diagrams, downwards, 
as Plato would say, to a conclusion which m reality 
expresses nothing that was not implicitly involved in 
the hypotheses; nor does he, in the coiu^ of the 
argument, ever bring the subjcct*matter of his study into 
connection with any other dejiartmout of thought. 
Kow this is not what Plato calls “ knowledge," in 
tibe j^per meaning of the word. The matfaematieian 
* renders no account” of his pHnmples; and "when a 
man’a first principle is something which lie does not 
know, while the oonolusion and the intervening st^ 
depend on irtiat he does not know, bow is it postdide 
for aonb a harmony evm* to become knowledge? "* 

How them does the ^(haleottcian proceed 7 His object, 
we lemembor, is to ap^hend the world of inteUigibles, 
>Jtoi.Tli.SS7C; fWr.SSeOIT. * rli. B|S 0. 
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md i/be world of intelligibles is. an oniganic system dt 
mutually related Ideas, ascending by a perfectly 
graduate scale to the supreme Idea of Good, on which 
they all depend. Like the student of mathematics^ the 
dialectician also starts from a hypothesis; but h^does 
not treat his hypothesis as ultimate; on the cdhtrary, 
to him it is something wbpUy provisional, only a 
stepping - stone {lirl^aaU re xal opfii]) to some- 
jtMng higher. Hence no sooner is the hypothesis 
propounded, than lie proceeds at once to test it by the 
conclusions to which it leads. “ If these conclusions 
are untenable, the original hypothesis is cancelled or 
annulled (avaipeirai), and a new suggestion takes its 
place, only to suffer the same fate. The process is 
repeated again and again, until at last we reach an apxii 
or principle which will withstand every test,''^ The 
dialectician must not rest satisfied until, says Plato, ‘‘ as 
it were in a battle, exhausting every weapon of re- 
futation, striving to test his view not by that which 
seems, but by that which is, he comes safely to the end 
with reasoning that never stumbles.''* “Thus eacdl 
successive hypothesis serves as an additional step in tb| 
stair by which we ascend, and is useful to the dmliec- 
tician just because he is willing to leave it and mount 
higher. In the completed dialectic which Plato 
adumbrates in Books VI. and VII., we are invited to 
suppose that the whole kingdom of knowables, in the 
spheres alike of Nature and of Man, has been surveyed 
and mapped out by this method. , . . The result is 
a number of true and irrefragable principles, apprehended 
not only in their mutual coherence and interdependensoi 
but also in their relationship to the supreme Idea, which 
is itself, when we have climbed to the summit, no longer 
a hypothesis, but an ' unhypothetical first .princij^e/ 

^ Ses my editkm of the Rtpuhh'c * Rep, til 6S4 C. 

P/olo, Tol. ii. p. ITS. 
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bacawe the exheustive scrutiny of all intdl^ilte baa 
demonstrated (^t the Universe of thonj^t and things 
derives all its reality from the Good.” * 

In tiiis summary description of Plato’s dialectio tfadre 
«s» nr two points that call for explanation and 
reuu^ 

The first question wMch seems to suggest itself is 
this: What is the relation between the hypotheses of 
thcf dialectician and the Ideas? The answer would 
seem to be that, while the provisional, imperfect, oi it 
may be wholly erroneous hypotheses which the dialectician 
has to discard, correspond only iinjierfoutly or not at all 
to the Ideal Forms, those that finally survive, the “ true 
and irrefragable principles ” of which I have spoken, are 
perfect counterparts of the Ideas, provided, of course, that 
idle dialectician has completed his ascent and finally 
adjusted them all in the light of the Good. They are 
subject to alteration and adjustment u]i to the last, like 
the clianging figures of a landscape as we ascend a 
mountain. 

In the second place, lot us consider for a little the 
scientific value of this method of procedure by hyiiotheses. 
The essential condition of progress, according to Plato, 
is that we should be willing and eager to surrender our 
hypothesis as soon as it is proved inadequate. If we 
think of it, this is the principle on which any discussion 
or debate, having for its one and only object the «!»<■ 
ooveij of truth, must necessarily be conducted. Just 
nufii a debate Plato intendeb the majority of his 
dialogueB to represent; and throughout his writings we 
constantly meet with illustrations of the process which 
he calls T& dmupcw rdv {nroSinK, "the csnceUii^p ' 
ai bypolhesea”* And if we take a wider sum^, we 
diall see that the renunciation of hypotheses is a. 

* to my cditot nf th^ ’ /lft« until, ii i*. 177. 

Tot. it p. 176 . • 
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principle essential tb progress in every doparttnent ^ 
human inquiry. In all our investigations, we 
with a collection of isolated facts, and frame a pro- 
visional generalisation or hypothesis to account lor 
them ; in the light of new facts our generalisa|y|^w is 
found to be imperfect or erroneous, and we discard in 
favour of another, and so on, our hypothesis increasing 
in tange and content as the horizon of facts expands ; 
^but there is no finality, until the phenomena have* all 
been collated and arranged. The moment we acquiesce 
in my hypothesis as final, we become dogmatists, no 
longer philosophers or seekers after truth,” and progress 
is at an end. The history of investigation and discovery 
in whatever sphere of thought affords abundant evidence 
of this too frequently forgotten fact. On the one hand, 
the road by which science has always travelled is strewn 
with, nay rather is built out of, the wrecks of premature 
generalisations. And, on the other hand, the periods of 
greatest stagnation in discovery have been those in which 
powerful organisations and commanding thinkers hfve 
become, as it were, themselves ultimate hypotheses beycmd 
which speculation is unwilling or afraid to travel. The 
paralysing influence exerted upon the scientific life of the 
Middle Ages by the union of ecclesiasticiam and Aristotel- 
ianism is a case in point. Both these hypotheses had 
to be discarded, or at least revised, in order that the 
Renaissance might begin. And so it must always be in 
the intellectual as in the moral progreps alike of in- 
dividual and of the rJce — we^ must always **rise on 
iStepping-stones of our dead selves to higher thinga” 

Plato speaks hopefully as though he believed Ht 
possible for his guardians to attain to a knowledge of 
the Good by the method which I have briefly indicated ; 
but it is clear that his dialeotic, like the objects whiirii 
it seeks to comprehend, is in reality an Ideal As such, 
it has a value of its own, bec^tase of its empbatio affirma*- 
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tioii iA tbe essential unity of knowledge* and at fore<* 
tdiadowing the general lines on which knowledge has 
subsequently advanced. 

But JO far as the individual invosligator is concemedt 
twe^grther considerations deserve to be taken into 
account Inasmuch as, according to Plato, the human 
mind is akin to the divine, we may suppose that intuition 
comes to the aid of the analytical or discursive intelleet 
which the dialectician employs throughout his investiga* 
tiona And, further, Plato’s doctrine of immortality 
contains the suggestion of a contimious growth in know** 
ledge throughout successive lives, until the goal is at 
last attained. We read in the /Vuteoc that the soul 
takes nothing with her into Hades^ except her edu- 
cation.” ^ ^ ^ 

In conclusion, it may be well to indicate in a few 
sentences what would seem to have been the sum and 
substance of Plato’s theory of immortality. He believed, 
1 think, that except in the case of some whose crimes 
are unpardonable — men who have done irremediable 
wrong to their fellows — tlie soul that came forth from 
Ood returns to him again, after her wanderings are 
fulfilled and her purification accomplished. One might, 
perhaps, argue that such a reunion with the universal 
mind involves the absorption or transmutation of the 
individual self into the kind of cosmic consciousness 
which Euripides describe in the lines — 

* ** Albeitr^e mind 

Of the dead live not, deathleaa ounaciottiuiefit 
Still hath it, when in deatblsM aether merged.’’^ 

Our poattion on this matter will necessarily depend cm 
the vkw we take of that which oomtitutes the ^self ” or 
but it seems clear that Plato at least would hare 
held tMt our essential personality is not extinguished 

‘107 a ♦ t Seep. $09. 
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by reunion with thi divine; and it is noticeable that 
the conclusion which he draws from nearly all Ms 
attempted proofs of immortality in the Phaedo and else- 
where, has reference to the individual human soul, your 
soul and my soul. According to Plato, the tr^^iMtud 
"'essential “ ego ” is the rational and spiritual part of nur 
nature, what he calls Nous ; ^ and he would consequently 
hold that we do not lose, but rather regain, our perfect 
individuality by union with the all - embracing, ill- 
sustaining mind or spiiit in which even now we live 
and move and have our being. Such, I conceive, is 
Plato's view of the ultimate destiny of the soul; and 
other philosophers have maintained a somewhat similar 
theory.* In this way immortality, according to Plato, 
becomes ,the crown and consummation of the religious 
life. 

* Cf. FhaeA, C4 A ff. ® Sec, e.g,, Professor Eovco's 

Ingersoll Lecture on Inaniortility. 
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Almoltitioii from Hin» 103. 

AiMorpiioii of soul, 107, 309. 

Awolivhu, 138-132 ; contra8te<l with 
Sophoclofl, 162 f. ; toaehing of, sum 
marised, 161 f. 

Agammnm of Aeochjrlus, 141 f., 
147, 160. 166 f. 

Age of Ulomination or Enlighten- 
ment. 270-272, 236, 429. 

Ages of mankind, the hve, 76-78. 

Agnosticism of Protagoras. 275 ; of 
Gorgias. 276 : of Euripides. 296 f. 

Aidos, 65. 

Akaits of Euripides, 294. 

men have need of Gods.** 21. 

** All thinn are fhll of Gods,” 22. 

Allegoricaf interpretation as practised 
by the Greeks, 12-14 ; later history 
or the method. 14 f. 

Allegory, a Homeric. 47. 

Amor ^UUfCtualu, 194, 896. 

Anaxagoras. 263-264; his theoiy of 
matter, 264 f. 

Anaximander. 134. 186-188. 

Anaximenes. 184, 188 f. 

Jf^rwnache of Koripidea. 292, 

AttUunpomorphism. 27-31, 112, 116 : 
oritimams of. by Greek poetiy aiifl 
phOS^by, 6 f., U6 f., 208-210. 

Ani^otionhmSm, 168-170, 180 f. , 

Antiphon, 278. 

ApooiUypeei. early Greek. 4. 104 f. 

Appetitife memeni in sonl, 379 f. 

ApMeheMlblii, cleaslfteation of, in 
iPlntiV 404-408. 

AnMmti. poidl of Anaxngotae. 279. 

AinliGoelini, 86, 89. 

ArlstoplMaii. jnet and nidnst am- 
mmib^ 18 : attiokslMpi£i. 
a04;nttttqlttSoei«^m. « 
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[ Aristotle, as uuthority for Thales 
185 f.; for Anaximander, 186 f. 
for Pythagoreans, 192, 194-197 
for Xenophanes, 207, 209; fo 
Empedocles, 260, 262 ; for Anaxa 
goras, 263, 260, 262; for Demo 
orituH, 268; foi Protagoras, 373 
for Si^rates, 329, 846, 349 ; hit 
criticisms on Plato. 1189, 422- 
426. • 

Arithmetic, 414 f. 

Art and Poetry, Plato’s views on 
402-404. 

Asceticism in Greece. 102 ; in Piatoi 
378-386. 

Assimilation to God as ethical end 
18. 401, 413, 462. 

Astronomy, Plato’s view of. 366, 416 f. 

Athens, condition of, in time oi 
Socrates, 326 f. 

Atoms of I^movritus, 268-270, 428. 

Atonement for sin. 68. 

Baechae of Euripides, 806, 813-318. 

Bacchylidea, 84, 88. 

Beauty, Idea of. See ItUcu 

Becoming, 244, 407, 410. 

Being, Parmenides’ doctrine of, 348 1 
See also lAm. 

Bdief. See Mm. 

BSlen^hon, 126. 

BetUrcfkon of Enripidee, 296. 

Body, e« source of evil, 388 ; astomb 
or prison-bouM of sonl, 98-101, 
182,883,386. 

Brotheibood. nniveffsil, 383. 

’'CennHwl moraUfy/ 74, 281. 

Genial^ Homern eoiMfptbn oL 
22t 

TWaalitpp. 
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, Qm, iimile of the, 857-359^ Orphic 
anticipatloii of, lOO* 

(Serheme, 80. 

Ohildren punished for sins of parents, 
86 f. 

Choepkori of Aeschylus, 149, 152, 
1^, 159. 

Choice of lives in Orphic eschatology, 
106. 

Christianity and Greek philosophy 
and poetry, 2, 14, 37, 51, 81, 176, 
179, 240, 298, 831 f., 841, 852, 
359 f., 873 f., 381-^83, 385 f., 392, 
1395, 412, 429-482, 485, 486-488, 
450 f. 

Circle of generation or Necessity, 
100, 109, 111, 185. 

Oleanthes, 85, 210, 218, 223, 805, 
841. 

Community of Gods and men, 45, 
72,116. 

Ooncupisoent element in soul. See 
Appetitive do. 

Connagratioxf, universal, 228-231. 

Conjecture, Platonic, 406. 

Conversion of soul, education as, 
412. 

Creation out of nothing denied, l)y 
Empedocles, 244 ; by Anaxagoras, 
254. 

Creator. See Qod and Demiurgus. 

Or^. See Labdousidae. 

Croton, a centre of early Orphism, 93. 

Daemon, the, leading meu into sin, 
87, 127, 147 f., 150; central, in 
Parmenides, 242, soul as raardian, 
in Plato, 877. See also Oode. 

ihismontnm of Socrates, 321^24. 

Daemons, doctrine of, in Greek 
thotmht, 71 f., 76, 99; identified j 
hy Iteller with images of Demo- 
critus, 270. 

Dante, Platonic elements in, 410, 
447, 458 

Dmghim gf Trop^ of EuriptdM, 
297, 2^9, 810. ’ 

Death, nstnre of, according to Homer, j 
66 ; as sepamtion of body and 
soul, 884. 

Deeei^lneas of the Gods, 89 f., 89. 
See also 

D^tion, fikxsratie, 888 f., 422. 

INaneira, 170fi 

Bsmiiiigiis, the, 874, 876. 


Democritus, 266-270. 

Destiny. Seeils^. , 

Diagoras of Melos, 295. 

Dialectic, of Socrates, 882-840 ; of 
Plato, 896, 421, 452-459. 

Diogenes of Apollonia, 26^268. 

Dionysus, concept of, in 
814-818. 

Dionysus Zagreus, 113. 

Divination, ancient views of^ 55. 

Dignity of the spnl, 98 f., 107, 112 f., 
116, 180, 182, 877. 

Drama, religious oharact^ oif the 
Greek, 138. 

Dualism, of Pythagoreans, 194-196 ; 
of Empedocles, 252; of Anaxa- 
goras, 262 ; of Plato, 361 f., 400, 
449-452, ; of Plato and St. Paul 
compared, 881 f. 

Dynasties of Gods, 69 f., 189 f. 

Education, demand for, produces 
Sophists, 272; Socrates* view of, 
389 f. ; Plato's theory of, 898-421 ; 
preliminary or “musical,” 899- 
404 ; intellectual, 404-460 ; scope 
and method of, 410-412. 

Efficient cause, in Empedocl^ 245, 
251 ; in Anaxagoras, 256 ; in Plato, 
446-450. • 

Mectray of Sophocles, 181 ; of 
pides, 292 

Ele^o poetry. See Diftic md 
eUgiae poetry, ^ 

Elements, the four, 244, 428. 

Elenchus, negative aiin of <riie, 882- 
885. 

Eleusinian riWs. See MytUrUs, 

Empedocles, 244-253 ; oonnexion of, 
with Orphism, 99, 106, 253. 

Enthusiasm, spirit of, 815-318. 

Environment, effect of^ upon moral- 
ity, 51, 89, 402. ^ 

Envy, the divine, 87, 89, 123-125, 
156 f. 

Erebus, 57. 

Erinna, 90. ^ 

Eroe. SeeXcee. 

Esohatdogy : fimner, 56-61 ; Heriod, 
80 ; Hymn to Demeter, 8® f. , 
Lyric and elegiMi poetry, fiOC. ; 
Orphism, 104-110; limpedoclBS, 
106 ; Pindar, 181-187 ; Aeaohybs, 
159-161; Sojj^oelea, 180-^188; 
Heraditaa, Anaxagcil^ 
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; Biogt&et of ^ ; 

SimpM«8» $06^10 j Soenl^ 841* 
847; Plato, 458 f. 

Itttaal paoiflla&oiit, 60, 106, 135. 

Blomity, 8ee Mm and Chd. 

MwmtmieM of Aaaebylus, 15 f., 142, 
I6r^ 

2nilpBlll|i2S6~818 ; fosion of philo- 

. aofdiy and. poetry in, 19, 299* 
804, 808 * 810; contrasted with 
Sophool^ 298f.,«819; looked *oii 
as disbeliever by Athenians, 294 ; 
hiasKnineidon with Heraclitns,808; 
Jiiie teaching sumtuarised, 818 f. 

Bril, attribnted to the Gods, 86, 
64 1, 118 ; origin of, acoording to 
Hesiod, 78; derived from l>^y, 
883. See idso Dmlim. 


nf Mdpidea ioms^ 804) 
must posMSi matti ; 

no h^^emony amoiigt 998 ; self^ 
aaifidenoy ^ ia Siii|pliiiS| 898 i 
attitude of SodstM towarii# 846* 
852; the created, in Aaixiiliiiideri 
188; in Plato, 875 f., 878* 

Golden Age, the, 76. 

Good, the Gods as givers oi^ 41t 118 1 
Idea of, see M$a qf 0o^ 

Gorgias, 276 f. 

Hadea. See J?ni5iisand 
Harmonics, 417 f. 

Harmony, universal, 173-175, 286| 
304 : of opposites, 282 f. 

Hatred, in jBmpedooles, 245-247, 
250 f. 


Faith, 407. 

Fasti^ from sin, 111. 

Fatalism and religion, 110. 

Fate, position of, in Homer, 25 ; in 
other Greek poets, 70 (Hesiod), 
84 (Ivric and elegiac TKWts), 118 f.* 
(Pindar), 141 f. (Aeschylus). 

Final cause. See Teleohgy, 

Fire as cosmologica] principle, 228* 
285, 289 f. 

Flesh, St Paul’s use of word, 882. 

Slux, universal, 281 f., 428. 

Fortune, the Goddess, 119. 

Friar, the (^hio, 104. 

Friendahip in Emi^edoolea. See Ltjve, 

leometry, plane and solid, 415 f. 
See also Mathematical law c/ 

hioiiiio poets, 88*91. 

lod, in Xenophanes, 200*209 ; itn< 
oreited, 207 ; in HeraoUtus, 225* 
284 ; in Bmpedocles, 248*251 ; iu 
Aiiax^rui,^8f. ; in Pkto, 881* 
874, n(M02; transoendenoe of, 
872, See also Idea. 

Sods, example of the, used to eiiforoe 
a partieulm line of oouduct, 15* 
18 ; their nature and attritotsa, 
27-42, 6lf., 71-78^ 88-89, 118- 
128, 189*189, 178*178$ mklead 
mm, 88-41, dynaitlea of, 89 f., 
189; nisteitoe of; doiied by Dt* 
289; atHtiide of Pro- 
isiotia hBfiaids, 275 ; tationaliaa- . 
Hmd, It rtoikm,m; •mtalmi 


Haareu, the Orphic conception of, 
107-109. 

Hecuba of Euripides, 808, 810. 

UeUma of Euri^des, 295, 8(W. 

Heraclitus, 212*240 ; views of, on 
suffering, 174 f., milknthropy of, 
212*214; style of, 214 1; ob« 
Bcuri^ of, 215 f. ; oonnesdon of, 
with Orphiem, 287*289. 

Heroes, the am of, 77. * 

Henod, the rmigion of, 68*81. 

Hippias, 279. 

Hij^ytui of Euripides, 16 1, 
286*289, 298, 804 f. 

Homer and the Homeric religioB, 
21-67. 

Homerie legenda denounced 
Euripides and Plato, 17 f., 291 fr, 
401 f 

Homeric poems as sacred volume 
of the Greeks, 9*11, 

Homeridae, the, 11. 

Homo Mmturaf 274. 

Homoeotneries of Anaxagoras,'" 254, 
428. - 

Hope often conceived of as an evil 
bv tho Grades. 79 f. 

Honn^ ofltoripides, 804^801. 

Hylosofrm, 184*190, 222, 251. 

Hymns, the Homeric, 81-88* 

Hypothiim, Flato^ 4M-458. 

Idea, Ptilonie, tramneadcttM of, 424; 
mmarniuoa of, 424; wdly of, 
425; ImiHntatoly oad " 

lesBHMMHi' off 428 1 pesiSmtiMU ' . 

128; liriotion of 
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482-^; as type, 431, 486 ; re- 
lation of hypothesis to, 457. 

Idea of Beauty, 801-895. 

Idea of Oood, 408 f., 430-452; as 
source of knowledge and existence, 
441 f. ; as Sun of Ideal World, 
489-441 ; identified with God, 
442-452 ; with Nous, 446. 
Idealism, element of, in the poetical 
theology of Greece, 6, 29-42, 117 f. 
Ideas, l^rarchy of, 488 f., 453 f. ; 

theory of, 422-459 ; origin oi 
, theoiy of, 422-424 ; criticisms of, 
434. 

Ignorance identified with vice, 326- 
332. 

Images, in Democritus, 269 ; m 
Pbto, 405. 

Imitatiye art. Views of Plato on, 402, 
445. 

Immortality. See EachaUilogy, 
Incarnation, Orphic doctrine of, 
99-101. 

Inconsistency of the poetical 
theology, 29-41, 42 f. 
Individualism, Heraclitus’ protest 
against, 287. 

Induction, Socratic, 388 f. 
Infatuation, 50, 87 f., 126 f. 

Inferno, Hndar’s, 134 f. 

Innocent, the, suffer with the 
guilty, 78, 128. 

Insolence. See Pride* 

Inspiration, nature of, 14, 33 f., 433. 
Intellectual character of Greek mor- 
ality, 60, 89, 827-332, 407-409. 
IntelliHbles, as last two sections 
of Plato’s line, 413-421, olassi- 
fioation of, 468 f. 

Intermediate state, the, 104-106. 

/o» of Euripides, 292. 

in TawrU of Euripides, 297. 
iron, the age of, 77. 

Irony of Socrates, 834. # 

Irrational element in man, 880 f. 
Islandsof the blest, 60 f., 77,80,135 f. 
Ixion, 126, 135. 

J%$ UUianie. See Hex 
Justice, the divine, shown in punish- 
ment of sin, 41 f., 62, 71-76, 85 f., 
120, 127 f., 145; in the ijewatd 
ofyirttt«,«6, 78, 88, 127 f., 145; 
the duty of, 74; conoept of, 
in Bophoeles, 172 ; as interest of 


stronger, 261 f.; concept in. 
Euri^des, 802-804; Soomtes^ 
view of, 843 f. 

Knowledge opposed to uidnipii, 
205 f. ; way of, 242 ; fdefttlfi^ 
with virtue, 327-332 ; S^rates’ 
conception of, 329jL|(^lato^s 
conception of, 441, 45{^59h 

Labdacidae, legend of the, 148-150, 
166-173. ^ 

Labour, the duty of, preached by 
Hesi^, 80. * ) 

Law, conflict between divine and 
human, 165-169. 

Law and nature, antithesis between, 
279-284, 303. 

LeztalioniSi 42, 52, 154. 

Life, the brevity of, a reason , for 
strenuous endeavour, 67, 180. 

Life according to nature, 281. 

Limit of Pythagoreans, 194-196. 

Line, simile of the, 404-408. 

Logos, in Heraclitus, 216-225, 233- 
285, 289 f., 871 ; in Stoics, Philo, 
and N.T., 239 f., 371, 438; Soc- 
ratio, 838 f., 423 f. 

Lore, in Emp^ocles, 245-247, 260 f.; 
Plato’s doctrine of, 387-397. 

‘‘Love your friends and h^te' your 
enemies,” 87, 76, 89, 343 1 # 

Lyric and elegiac poety, relfgloits 
ideas of, 83-91. 

Macrocosm and Microposm* 366, 375. 

Mad/nm ^ Umteki of Euripides, 
289-291, 297, 804 f., 810. 

Maieutio aii of Socrates, 889 f. 

Man, his duty to the Gods, 43-54, 
73 ; nobility of the Homeric^ 66 f. 

“ Man is the measure of all things,” 
274. 

Mathematical law of universe, 864, 
367, 420. 

Mathemarioal study, objects of, 
sooording to Plato, 869 ; in educa- 
tional ourrioulum, 414-420. 

NediiaHo mortis^ 

Melancholy, Greek, 63, 62-86, 78, 
89f., 110, 128f„179 f., SlOf. 

Memoiy and Foigetfhlness, the 
fountains of, 106. 

Metemp^chosis, 101 1, 106, 183f. 

** M^t M right,” 281-283. 
in Anaxagoras. 
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V IlirieliHk mm! the mitmculotu jn 
HMaer, 2i. 

MhKMynittn, 76, 79 f. 

Uismm, PUto*« ipproadh to, 449. 

Monotheism, treoes of, real or 
s^efBd, in C^ieek poetry, 25*27, 
126^48 f., 176*178 ; of Xeno- 
pha.til8HiOO*211. See also Ood. 

Me^<As, as physical change, 868. 

MoTent cause. See J^cient caus^ 

Hosio. See Harmonics ajid 

Mysteries, the Eleusinian, 82 f., 137, 

. «188 ; influence of, on Plato, 395 f., 
486 Orphic mysteries, 102*104. 

Natural and supematural, not yet 
distinguished m Homer, 24. 

Natural theology, a development of 
Oreek metaphysics, 2. 

Natnralism ana Idealism in the 
religion of Homer, 29*42. 

Nature and law, antithesis between, 
279*284, 308. 

XtquidnimU^ 124, 126, 181. 

Necessity, doctrine of, in the 
TVmaevs, 361 f., 864 f., 444* 

Necrosis, St. Paul’s doctrine of, 386. 

New Testament, analogies to. Bee 
Ckristianity md Greek philoeophy 
mdpo^ry, 

4V<o5s of Aeschylus, 147. 

Noooracy, as substance of Socrates’ 
teaching, 842. 

Nous, in Anaxaipris, 254*264 ; in 
Desttocritus, 268 f. ; as hagroent of 
aether, 809 ; in Plato, 861 f. ; as 
m of soul, 877 ; links man to 
Ood, 880 f. ; unites with Being 
or teuty* 895 ; apprehends third 
and fourth sections of Line, 405, 
418*421. 

Oedipus,^legend of house of. See 

TjahdiuadttM. 

(kdhm at Oalmtm of Sophocles, 
171*178, 178 L 

OMm$ Me King of Sophocles, 
165 f., 171. 

Old Tsstsment, analogies to, 24 f., 
28, 87, 40, 78, 86 f., 188 f., 208. 

Otymplaik theology, fioinsr and 
Si fboadm of, 1, 

Ol|m»Qa,8lf. 

q^intence^^ 89, 117. 
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Onmipilience, 8|. 

Omniacienoe^ the divine^ 89, IMk 
Omophagia, lOS, 114, ' 

Opinables, 406*408, 449. 

Opinion, opposed to knowledge, 
205 f. ; a^rehends tiie 8ret two 
sections or the Line, 408 : correct, 
407. 

Oi)posites, harmony of. See 
karmmy. 

Oregteia, the, 148*186, 160 f. 

Oruteg of Euripides, 292. 
Orpheotelestae, 104. 

Orphic communities, 98 f. 

“Orphic life,” tiie, 102. 

Orphic religious ideas, 92*114 ; 

absence of, in Sophocles, 182. 
OrphUm, literature of, 98*95, 108. 
Orthodoxy, ancient Oreek, 7. 
Otherness and Sameness, 867*^870. 

Pandora, 78 f. 

Pansperm ismus, 99. • 

Pantheism, 98 f., 118, 144, 210, 
238 f., 252, 300. 

Parmenides, 241*244. 

Parousia. Sec Idea, imma/tmee (^, 
Participation. Bee Idea, 

Particulars. See Idea, 

Pelops, 117. 

Penat of Aeschylus, 145*148, 156. 
Personality, Homer’s conoeraon of, 
29, 54*56; Plato’s 'riew of, 56; 
of Ood, 210, 446*448. 

Pessimism. See UelcMcholy, 

Fhaedo of Plato discussed, 888*866. 
Phanes, 96. 

PhiUebgigg of Aeschylus, 159. 

of Sophocles, 174. 
Philosopher, the true, 896 f., 408. 
Philosophy, aim of, 888; as “re- 
hearsal of death,” 884; as the 
hkheet music, 887* 

Piniir, 115-187. 

Pittsotts of Mitylene, 75. 

Plato, his relationsmp to Socrates, 
856 f. ; and St. Paul, 859 f., 881* 
888, 885 f.. 895, 412, 486*488, 450, 
458; Slid St ^ohn, 486*488 ; 
oocmology of, 861*874 ; hia dott- 
ceptionMCM, 861*874, 412*416; 


874; p#cludogy of, 677*181 1 hli 
theory ^ odnoatlon, 898*421 $ W 
Tiews on Poetiy and Art, 662-^ ; 
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liil iWy of IdeM, %2a-469; 
tei 0 Dlog 3 r of, 448-451. 

Poet, the, conoeivod of m « toaeher 
by the Greeks, 9-11. 

Foetioai theology of Greece, protests 
a^Qst the, 4-6 ; piirifioatioii of, 
ener Homer, 19. 

Poetry, influence of, in Greek life and 
thotmht, 7-18 ; true function of, 
408f 

Poetry and Philosophy, place of, in 
Greek religious development, 1-20 ; 
^ their mutual antagonism, and 
its cause, 2-6, 401 1 ; fusion of, 


Restoration of all things, the, 78, 
109, 248. 

Retribution and reward hereaftOr, 
59 f., 104-111, 134-186. 

Return to nature, desire for, 281^ 


Rites and oeremonies of Orphism, 
102 f. 

Rivers of the underworld, vTT 


Sacrifice, 48-45, 73 f., 89, 851. 

St. John and Plato, 436-488. 

St. Paul, and Plato, 359 f., 381*383, 
385 f., 895, 412, 436-488, 456, 453. 
Sameness and Otherness, 367-370i 


in Euripides, 19, 299-303, 308-310. 

Poliiicus, myth of the, 78. 

PoMheism, Greek, 25, 122 ; attacks 
of Xenophanes on, 201 i ; do. of 
Euripides, 298 f. 

Prayer, 45-48, 89, 852. 

Pride, 126 f., 145, 150. 

Prodicus, 277 f. 

Prometheus, the legend of, 79, 
189-141. 

JPromeiheus Bounkd of Aeschylus, 
189-142, 157 f. 

Protagoras, 278-276. 

Providence, 120 f., 349 f. 

Psychology. See Sot*/. 

Purgatory, 105, 134. 

Punty, notion of, in Orphism, 101, 
106 ; religious, in Sophocles, 178. 

Punishment, the law of, 52, 135; 
retributory and remedial, 154-156 ; 
remedial, 880 f. See also Shtffmng, 

Pythagoreanism, 190-197 ; connexion 
of, with Orphism, 190-198; scien* 
tific doctrine of, 194-197. 

Qtutdrivium, 419. 

(^um deu$ vuU perdere, prius de- 
menUd, 88 f., 87 f. 

Rationalism of Euripides, 818. 

Ratlonalistio movement in Aliens, 
271 f. 

Reason. See Xtofos and Nbm* 

Recording angel, the, in Greek 
literature, 72. 

Eemmistranoes, examples of, ad- 
dressed to the Gods, 48, 87. 

StpnHie of Plato, the, theory of 
eduction in, 899-421, (diaWic) 
452-459 ; theory of Ideas in, 489- 
452 ; views on bbetly and art in, 
101-404, 407. 


Sense perception, Plato’s distrust of, 
365, 413-481. See also Opinion, 

Sensibles as lowest stage of truth, 
370, 405-408, 449. 

Seven against Thebes. See Lab- 
dacidae. 

Seven against Thebes of Aeschylus, 
149 f., 152 f. 

Simonides, 90, 275 f. 

Sin, origin and nature of, as depicted 
in Greek poetry, 48-62, 87 f., 125- 
127, 146-164 ; possibility of atone- 
ment for, 58; ante-natal sin, in 
Orphism, 97 f. ; Orphic conception 
of sin in general. 111 f. ' 

Sin-offering, nature of, in Homer, 58. 

Sisyphus, 135. ^ 

Slavery, attacks on, 283 f. 

Socrates, 820-855; introdnoes pew 
intellectual and spiritual era^ 826^ 
his character, 321-327,842^^3621!. ; 
damonium of, 321''324 ;/»!hu 

mission to Athenian^, 824-1^8; 
servant of Apollo, 825 ; identifies 
virtue with knowledge and vice 
with ignorance, 82%882 ; his 
conception of knowledge, 820 ; his 
optimism, 382 ; method of teaching, 
832-840 ; his irony, 884a produces 
pertflexi^, 334 ; studies man 
exolnsively, 336 f. ; method of 
induction and definition 
838 f. ; uses plebeian illustraiions, 

888 f. ; relationship to disciples, 

889 f. ; substance of his teaching, 
840-855; effect of his teadiiag, 
884 f.; his doctrine of selMmow^ 
ledge, 842 ; forbids requital of «vu 
with evil; 348 ; his vlows on iin« 
mortidiiy, 844-847 ; his tele^bgy, 

^ 347-850 ; his views on vorship and 
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Sftorifioe, 860 1 ; on prayer, 852 ; bifi 
tarii^ and eondeninatiim, ^S--866. 

S^km, 84-88. 

Sophists, 272-285; as professional 
teachers, 272 f. 

Sophocles, 108-188 ; piety of 164 ; 
eoid||Sted with Aeschylus, 162 f. ; 
^wifr^rimdes, 208 t, 319. 

SottPSomers view of the, 56 ; Orphic 
decline of its orkin and histq^, 
96-114 ; the PindinG do., 131-187 ; 
Empedocles' do., 252 ; immortality 
denied by Democritus, 268 ; 
•ditine origin of, in Plato, 877 ; 
parts of, in Plato, 879, 381. See 
also E9chsM9gy and N(m and 
W<3Tld-$(yd, 

Sphere*god of Empedocles, 246 f. 

Spirit, St. Paul's use of word, 881 f. 

S|4riM part of soul, 379 f. 

Spirits of the departed affect fortunes 
of the living, 160 f., 182. 

Spiritualisation of the Godhead, 
82 f. See also God and Ooda, 

Strife, universal, 281 ; in Empedocles, 
see Hatred, 

Suffering, the problem of, 73, 86 f., 
169-175 ; due to sin, 164, 169 f, ; 
as road to knowledge, 155 f, 172- 
176. 400. 

Sun, aa offapring of Idea of Good, 
489-441. 

Sappliante of Aeschylua, 142 f., 
168 f. ; of Euriptdea, 294, 808. 

Symposium^ of Plato discuaaed, 
886-897. 

Synoptic view of studies, 420, 456. 

Taboos, 102. I 

Tintalus, 117, 185. | 

Tartarus, 60, 70, 106, 189. 

Tele<dcffy of Diogenes of Aiiollouia, , 
267]9f Anaxa^yras, 262f. ; ofSoo* I 
rates, 847-850; of Plato, 448-461. 

Thales, 184^186. 

TfaMgnu, 85-08, £95. 

Thoojtmy, the, of Hesiod, 68-71. j 

Thrssymaohtts, 278. 

Tmaiuo of Plato, cosmology of, 860- 
874 ; dmdtsm in, 861 1 ; doctrine 
of HeosMdty and Beason In, 861 f., 
864 1 ; aoeomit of human soul in 
878-879; as *<hytnn of the 
Diilrene,’*878;inffiiefiosof, ameoft 
HeUsaising Jews, 878 1 w 
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Time al* moving image of 
876. 

Tintott the satirist, 6. 

Tityos, 136. 

Traehi/niai of Sophocles, 178, 178 f» 

Trinity, resemblanos in Plato to the 
doctrine of the, 871 f. 

Trimumy 419. 

Truth, the foundation of virtue, 121 ; 
wav of, 242; offapring Of Nom 
ana Beauty, 896. 

Truthfulneas, the divine, 121, 167 f., 
207 f. 

“Two evils to one good,'* 86 f., 64, 
129 ; denied by Euripides, 311. 

Tyrannical man, the, 450. 

Tyrtaeus, 86. 

Unity of God. See MonoihHim, 

Universala. See Logoe and /deot, 
Theory qf, 

UnlimitM, the, in Pythagoreanism, 
194-196. ^ 

Upward and downward road, in 
ueraeditus, 281. 

Vico Identihed with ignorance, 326- 
882. 

Virtue, rewarded by prosperity, 51, 
78, 128; attained bv M, 81 ; 
identihed with knowledge, 827-882. 

Wheel of generation. BotdreUqfdo* 

Wisdom, divine. See Nom» 

'* Wise meiy " or “ sages,*' 97. 

Women, creation of, /0, 79* 

Word, the. See Logoe. 

Worko and Daye^ the, of Hesiod, 
71-81. 

World be incarnate God, 209, 868-874. 

World-soul, theory of, in Plato, 866- 
878. 

Xlhophanes, 198-211 ; his connexion 
wittk Orphiam, 199 f. 

Xenophon, relirions disnoiitton of, 
821, 1^7 ; and Aristotle oonesm- 
ing Socrates, 846. 


Xagrsns, 118. 

&IU, Uui Homwie, 26 t.SS. « 8 : 

ths Htiadk, 71-78 ; te tnio u<l 

^d«giM |>Mt7i 83£ ; ia (mUn, 

wt a lu. m£i a* 

AaM)l|lMUI Kci^ Itl, lO'lO; 
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Le Camus (E., Bishop of La Rochelle)— The Children of Nazareth. 

Fcap. 4to. 48. 

Lechler (Prof. G. V., D.D.) — The Apostolic and Post-Apostolic 
Times. Their Diversity and Unity in Life and Doctrine. 2 vols. cn 8vo, 168. 
Lehmann (Pastor)— Scenes from the Life of Jesus. Cr. Svo, 38. ed. 
Lendrum (Eev. Bohert A.)— An Outline of Christian Truth. ^ 

An Aia to Sunday School Teachers. 6d. net. 

Lewis (Tayler, LL.D.)— The Six Days of Creation. Cr. Svo, 7b, 
Lidgett (Eev. J. Scott)— The Fatherhood of God in Christian 

Tbuth and Life. 8vo,. Ss. net 

Xdlley (J. P., D.D.)— The Lord’s Supper; Its Origin, Nature, and 
TJfte. Crown Svo, 5s. 

LBlie (Arthur)— Buddha and Buddhism. Crown Svo, Ss. 

Lindsay (Prin. T, M., D.D.)— History of the Reformation. In 

2 vols. 21ft. {IfU&rmiioml Thsologie^ Lihmry . ) 

Luther and the German Reformation. Crown |to, Sa, 

Lfeco (P. G.)«^Parables of Jesus Explained. Fcap, 8vo, 5s. 
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&oeke (Clinton, D.D*) — The Aoe op the Gebat Westbkk 

(JEras 0 / Gkurek HiOwy.) $8. , 

Lotio ^ennann) — MiCROcosMtTS : An Essuy concerning Man and hii 

to WorlA Cheaper Edition, SLvols. 8vo (1460 pp.)» Ma 

Ludlow (J* Mm D.D.)— The Age of the Crusades. iEmi ^ 
OhmchBiAwy,) 68. ' ^ 

’ Lntfaardt, Kabnis, and Brttckner— T he Church. Crown 8 yo, 8a 
Lnthardt (Prof.)— C ommentary on St. John's Gospei^ S vok 

8vo, 18s. net. 

-•History of Christian Ethics. 8vo, Cs, net. 

Apologetic Lectures on the Fundamental (7 MX Saving 

(6 jBld.), Moeal Teuths or Christianiiy (4 Ed»), 8 yoIh. cr. 8vo, 68. each. 

Macdonald— I ntroduction to Pentateuch. Two vole. Svo, 12a net. 

Creation and the Fall. 8vo, 6s. net. 

"ttBcgtSgoT (Bev. G. H. C., M.A.)— So Great Salvation. Cr. 32ino, la 
Mac^gor (W. M, D.D.)— .Iesus Christ the Son of God. Se^ 

mons and liitorjjretatioiih. Post 8vo, 4s. 6tl. net 

Macpherson (Bev. John, M.A.) — Commentary on the Epistle to 

THE EpHESIANK. 8 VO lOfi. 6(1. 

McCcMsh (Jam^), Life of. 8vo, Os. 

McGiffert (Prof. A. C. Ph.D.)— Hlstory of Christianity in the 

APOhTOLK Agk. (/d((/yut/umal Theoloffical Li'branf,) Fuel 8 vo, 128. 

- The Apostles’ CuEia). Post 8vo, -Is. net. • • 

M*Hardy (G., D.D.)— Savonarola. Crowii 8vo, th, 

McIntosh (Bev. Hugh, M,A.)— Ls Christ Tnfallirlk and the 

Bible Tefe? Thhd FAlition, jwst 8vo, 6s. net. 

Mackintosh (Prof. B., D.D.)— Hkokl and Hegelianism, Crown 8vo, Ss, 
Martensen (Bishop)— Christian Dogmatics. 8v<s 6s. net. 

Christian Ethics. (General — Individual — Social.) 

Three vols. 8vo, 6a. net cacli. 

Matheson (Geo., D.D.)— Growth of the Spirit of CiiRiSTiANmr, ftowi 
the First Century to the Dawn of tho Lutheran Kta. Two vok 8vo, 21a 

Meyer (Dr.) — Critical and Exegkiical Commentaries on thi 

New Temtamext. Twenty vol«. Svci. SnJf^Jtrripfhn jrrifr, A5, 6«. tuA ; 
sekdion of Four Vulnmos at Suk<ieription price of 2 \a.; Non-BuJboeripUm 
price t lOs. 6d. each volume. 

St. Matthew, 2 vols. ; Mark and Li'kk, 2 vols. ; St. Johh, 2 vola f 
Acts, 2 vols. ; Romans. 2 vols, ; (Vhunthians, 2 vols. ; Galatians, one voL ; 
Ephesians and Pui lemon, one voL; Philippianh and Coix>HKtANaoN«^<>lM 
THEttiALONiANK {Dr. Liitiemann), one vol. ; The Pastoral BFi«n.i5» {Dr» 
HvdUr), one vol. ; Hebrew's {Dr, Lakcmann)^ one vol. ; Sr. JamIbs AND St. 
John’s Epistles {fltUher)^ one vol. ; Peter and Jt'dk {Dr, ffuiher\ on© voL 

Michie (Charles, M.d») — Bible Words and Phkakkh. IBmo, la 
MiUigaxi (Geoige, B.D.)— The Tmoumr of the Epistle to the 

Hebrews. Post 8vo, 68. 

Milligan (Prof. W., D.D.)— The Kesurrection of the Dead. 

Second Edition, crown Svo, 48. 6d. 

Mlli gm (Prof. W., B.D.) and Xonltoa (W. P., D.D.)>-Oail- 

Mentart on the Gospel or St. John. Imp. Svo, 0*. 

Moi&tt (James, B.D.)— The Liverature ok the New TmAiiEHT. 

{DU^notiotua Theoloffieaf Librartf.) In Preparation. 

Moore (Prof. G. P., D.B.)— Judges. (IfUemaiitmal OriHeal Oom- 

maakarp. ) Second Edition, post Svo, 128. 
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Mcmlton (James BL, B.Litt)— A Gbammab of New TestahesA* 
iStassK. Part I. The Prolegomena. Second Edition, 8s. net. Part XL 
(/» th& Press. ) 

Moulton (W. F., D.D.) and Geden (A. S., M.A) — A CoxooRDAifOS 

TO THE Gbbek Testament. Crown 4to, 26b. net, and 31s. 6d. net. 

Muirhead (Br. Lewis A)— The Times of Christ. New Edition. 
With Map. 2s. 

MIDler (Dr. Julius)— T he Ohbistian Doctbine of Sin. 2 vols., i2s. net 
Murphy (Professor)— C ommentary on the Psalms. 8vo, 6fl. net. 
KaviUe (Ernest)— T he Problem of Evil. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6df 

— The Christ. Translated by Rev. T.J.DBSPRisS. Cr.8vo,4s.6d. 

Modern Physics. Crown 8vp, 5s. 

Keander (Dr.) — Church History. Eight vols. 8Vo, £2, 2s. net. 
Nicoll (W. Eobertson, M.A., LL.D.)— The Incarnate Saviour. 

New Edition, price Ss. 6d. ^ 

Novalis— Hymns and Thoughts on Religion. Crown 8vo, 4s. 
Oehler (Prof.) — Theology of the Old Testament. 2 vols., 12s. net. 
Oostersee (Dr. Van)— The Year of Salvation. Two vols., 6s. each. 

— Moses : A Biblical Study. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Orelli (Dr. C. von)— O ld Testament Prophecy ; Commentary on 
Isaiah ; Jeremiah ; The Twelve Minor Prophets. 4 vols. Subscription 
price, 21s. not; separate vols., 6s. net, each. 

Orr (Prof. James, D.D.) — David Hume. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

Owen (Dr. John) — W orks. Best and only Complete Edition. Edited 

by Rev. Dr. Goold. Twenty ‘four vols. 8vo, Subscription price, £4, 48. 

The ‘Hebrew’ may be had separately, In seven vola, ^l.Ss net 

Palestine, Map of. Edited by J. G. Bartholomew, F.R.G.S., and 
Prof. G. A. Smith, M.D., D.D. With complete Index. Scale — 4 Miles to 
an Inch. In cloth, 10s. 6d. ; mounted on rollers, varnished, ISs. 

Patrick (Rev. Principal W., D.D.)— James the Brother of puR 

Lord. Post 8vo, 6s. net. 

Philippi (F. A.)— Commentary on the Romans. Two vols. 8vo, 

12s. net. 

Piper— Lives of Leaders of Church Universal. Two vols. 8vo, 21 s. 
Popular Oonunentary on the New Testament. Edited by Philip 
S oHAFF, D.D. With Illustrations and Maps. Vol. I. — ^Thb Svhoftioal 
Gospels. Vol. II. — 8t. John’s Gospel, andthb Acts of the Apqstlss. 
VoL III.— Romans to Philemon. In tliree'vdls. imperial 8vo, 12s. 6dL 
each. 

Plummer (Alfred, D.D.)— St. Luke. {Internationod Ontiecd Com- 

mentary.) Fourth Edition, post 8vo, 128. • 

Engush Church HisitiRy, 1509-1576. Crown 8vo, 3s. net 

— — English Church History, 1575-1649. Crown 8vo, 38. net. 

- English Church History, 1649-1702. Crown 8vo, 3s.>net, 

Profeit (Rev. W,, M,A.)— The Creation of Matter ; or, Material 

Elements, Evolution, and Creation. Crown 8yo, 28. net. 

Pt&^Jer (Bernhard)- History of the Christian Philosophy of 

XUiLlOION FROM THE REFORMATION TO EaNT. 8vo, 16s. 

Puma (Rev. Dr. D.)— The Life Everlasting. Crown 8vo, 48. net 
Bahiger (Prof.)— Knoyolopaepu of Thboloot. Two vols. 8vo, 128, net 
Balny (Prfnoipal) — Delivery anD Development of Chbxstun 
D oonuKB. 8vo, 10a. Od. 

The* Ancient Cathouc Church. (JntemHmai Tk $ o - 

legieoX lAkmey.) Post Svo, 12 b. 
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(Rev. H., D.dL,) — C hristas in Ecolksia, Post 8to, 4a. ed* us*. 
Beid (Bw. John, M.A,)— rJasos and l^icODnMD& A Study la 
Spiiitnal Life. Post 8 to, 48. ed. net. 

Beligions Bonbts (The) of Common tfen.« Crown 8vo, 2$. 6d. net 
Benach (Prof,)— Nature and the Bible : Lectures on t^e Moiiie 

• Histoij of Creation in relation to Nattnal Science. Two toIs, 0vo, 21a. 

Benas (Pitifeasor) — History op the Sacred J^riptuhes of the New 
Testament. 640 pp. 8vo, 15s. 

BiehmjfBr. B.)— Messianic Prophecy. New Edition. Poet 8vo, 7s. 60. 
BitchiO (Prof. D. 0., M,A.)— -Plato. Crown 8vo, Ss. 

BItach! (Alhr^t» D.D.) -—The Christian Doctrine of Justifi- 
cation AND Eeoonoiliatiov. Second EiHtion, 8vo, 148, 

Bitter (Oarl) — Comparative Geography of Paijestine. 4 vols. 8vo, 2ia* 
Booke«(T. G., B.A.) — Inspiration, and other Lectures. 8vo, 7b. 6<1. 
Bosf (0.) — Our Father’s Kingdom. Crown Svo, 2b. 6d. 
Bos8(D.M.,D.I>.)— The Teaching 01 Jesus. {BihU^ClimHamlbookB,)^ 
Bothe (Prof.) — Sermons for the Christun Year. Cr. Svo, 4s. 
Saiaset^MANUAL of Modern Pantheism. Two vola. Svo, IOb. 6d. 
Salmond (Princ. S. B. F., D.D.)— -The Chlistian Doctrine of 

Immortalitt. Fifth Edition, post Svo, 9g. 

Sanday (Prof. W., D.D.) and Hea^m (Principal A. C.,D.D.) — Romans. 

(IrUernaiional CrUiocU Commttiiary,) Third Edition, post Svo, 12«. 

Sanday (Prof. W.) — Outlines op the Life of Christ. * ivst 8vo, Ss. net 
Sartoiiua (Dr. E.)— Doctrine of Divine Love. 8vo, Ob. net 
Sayce (Prof. A. H., LL.D.)— The Rf.ligions or Ancient ICoypt and 

Babylonia, Post Svo, 8s. n<*t. 

Schaff (Professor)— History of the Christun Church. (New 

Edition, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged.) Six ‘Divisions,* in 2 vola. 
each, extra Svo. 

1. Apostolic Chkistianitv, a.d. 1-100. 2 voIm, 21», 2. Ani’E-Nicknii, 

A.D. 100-825, 2 vols., 21s. 3. Nu^knk ani> Post-Nicknk, a.il 825-600, 

2 vols., 218. 4. Meuiaval, a.d. 590-1073, 2 voJs., 21». {CcmpUAion </ 
this Period, 1073-1517, in pre^mrnlion), 5. The Swihh REVOUMATlOlf, 

2 vols., extra demy Svo, 21s. 6. The German Eeformatiok, 2 vols,, extra 
demy Svo, 21a. 

fl rfilAli«T TrTiii/*hftr*« Christmas Eve. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

Sdmbert (Prof. H. Von., D.D. )— Thb Gospel or St. Peteb. SynopUeal 

Tables. With Translation and Critical Apparatus. Svo, Is. 6d. net. 

Schcdts (Hermann) — Old Testament Theology. Two vols. IBa.net 
Sidiiirer ftrof.) — History of the Jewish People. Five voIa Sub- 
scription price, 268. 8d. net. 

Index* In separate Voluma, 2 a 6d. net. 

Bcdiwartadu^ (Dr. P.>— The Prophecies of Jesus Christ. Crown 
8vo, 58. 

Scott (Bev. EniMt F., U.A.)— The Foobth Gospel : lu Purpose 
sod Thwlogy. D«ny 8to, 6.. net. „ _ ^ 

Scott (Jaa., H.A., DJD.)— Pbimciples of New Testaxent QvoTAtioii 
KsTAnisHBD nxn Arrusn to Bislical CBmomi. Cr. 8 t«, Sad Edit, As. 
Seaver (B«t. X W., B.D.)— To^ Chbist ittBOtroa Cbitioieil Post 

SaUoll^.n^’toCHTIBCHIKTHEMntBaBOFHtBIOBT. Or.8TO,te«d. 
Sianr (E. D., D,D.)— The Pabuke ErisTLES; Intpodaetory and 

' Xximdtmy Btodi^ 8 to, Sa nat. 
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ihedd-^E^MONS TO the Spiritual Man. 8vo, Ts. 6d. 

DoaMATid Theology. Three vols. ex. 8vo, 378. 6d. 

Sime (James, M. A.)— William Hersohel and his Work. Crown 

8rd, 38. « 

Sfanom (Prof,) — IIkconoiliation by Incaenation. Post 8vo, 7 a 6d. 
BsMaton (OUphaiit, HA,)— Thb Medici and the Italian Benaib-< 

8AN0B. 8S. 

Smith (Prof. H. P., D.B.) — I. and II. Samuel. {InterTuxtionai CriUeal 
Commentary.) Post Syo, 128. ^ 

Old Testament History, {international Theolog'^ Idhraiy.) 128. 

Smith (Professor Thos., D.D.)— MediaEVAL Missions. Or. 8vo,* 4s, 6d. 

-r^ Euclid : His Life and System. Crown jBvo, Ss. 

Smyth (John, M.A., D.Ph.)— Truth and Reality. Crown 8vo, 4s. 
Smyth' (Newman, D.D.)— Christian Ethics. (Internationdl l%e<h 

logicaZ Library.) Third Edition, j) 08 t 8vo, lOs. 6d. * 

Snell (P. J., M. A.)— Wesley and Methodism. Crown 8vo, 3s. • 
Somerville (Rev. D., D.D.)— St. Paul’s Conception of Christ. 9s. 
Stahlin (Leonk)— Kant, Lotze, and Ritschl. 8vo, 9s. 

Stalker (Prof, Jas., D.D.)— Life of Christ. Large Type Edition, 
crown 8vo, 3 b. 6d. 

' ' Life of St. Paul. Large Type Edition, crown 8vo, 38, 6d. 
Stanton (V. H.*, D.D.) — The Jewish and The Christian Messiah. 

A Study in the Earliest History of Christianity. 8vo, lOs. 6d. 

Stead (F. H.)— The Kingdom of God. Is. 6d. 

Steimneyer (Dr. P, L,)— The Miracles of Our Lord. 8vo, Ts. 6d. 

The Passion and Resurrection of Our Lord. 8vo, Ss. net. 

Stevens (Prof. G. B., D.D.)— The Theology of the New Testament. 

{hvf-ermtwihoZ Theological Library.) Post 8vo, 12s. » 

The Christian Doctrine of Salvation, (Interfutiional 

Theological Library.) Post 8vo, 12s. 

Stevenson (Mrs.)— The Symbolic Parables. Crown 8vo, 3s. €d. 

Stier (Dr. Rudolph)— On the Words of the pms> Jesus. Eight 

Yols. 8yo, Subscription price £ 2 , 2s. net. Separate yolumes, price 68. net. 

Thjb Words of the Risen Saviour, and Commentary on 

THB Epistle of St. James, 8vo, 68. net, 

The Words of the Apostles Expounded, 8vo, 6s. net. 

Stirling (Dr. J. Hutchison)— Philosophy and Theology. Post 8vo, 98. 

" .I Darwinianism ; Workmen and Work. Post 8vo, Ws. 6d. 

What is Thought! #vo, 10s. 6d. ^ 

Stradhan (Rev. J., M. A.)— Hebrew Ideals; from the Story of the 
Palru^hs. Parti. 2s. Part II. 2s. Two Parts bound in One Volume, S8.W. 
Tholnck (Prof.)— The Epistle to the Romans. Two vols. fcap. 8vo, Ss. 
Thomson (Rev. E. A.) — Memorials of a Ministry. Crown 8vo, Bn, 
Tophel (Pastor G,)— The Work of the Holy Spirit. Crown 8vo, 
28. 6d, 

Toy (Prof. C. H., D.D.) — Proverbs. {Infernationdl Critical Ohm* 
vmtary,) Post 8 yo, 12s. , 

Tronp (Rev. G, Blmslie, M,A.)— Words to Young OfiRiSTi^ai ' 
Being Addresses to Young Communicants. On anUqve hdd ch^ 
binding, leap. Syo, is. 6d. 
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lAilhom (G,)— Christian CHARtTY in the Ancient CsirndH. 

Crown Sro, 6s. ^ 

tnbnaim (Dr. Oarl)--THE Sinlbssness of Jesus. Crotrn 8ro* 
Drwidc (W., II. A.)— -The Servant of Jehovah: A OoiuiieDtt^ 

upon Isaiah lii. IS-liii 12; with Diaa6rintioins.npon laaiah Svoj Ss. 

*Viliet (Life and Writings of). By L M; Lane Crown 8vo, 7 a 6d. 
Yinoenit (Prof. M. E., D.D.) — The Age of Hiidebranh. (JEreu of 

History.) 6$, 

Jhilippians and Philemon. {International Oritieat (7om- 

mentary.) Second Edition, }Kwt 8vo, 8a. 6d. 

Walker' (Dawson, M.A., D.D.)— The Gjit of Tongues, and other 

Esaays. Post 8vo, 4s. 6d, net. 

Walker (James, ot Camwath)— Essays, Papers, and Sermons. 

Popt 8vo, 68. 

Walker (J., D.D.)— Theology and Theologians of Scotland. 

• Ne|r Edition, crown 8vo, ds. 6d. 

Walker (Prof. W., D.D.)— The Protestant Keformation. (Fras 

of Church History. ) 6s. 

Walker (Bev. W. L.)— The Spirit ani> the Incarnation. 2nd 

Edition. 8vo, 9s. 

The Cross and the Kingdom. 8vo, 9s. 

Christian Theism and a Spikiti'al Monism. Demy 8vo, 0s, 

— What about the New Theology 1 Crown 8fot 28. Od. net. 

Warfield (B, B., D.D.)— The Eight of Systematic Theology. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 


Waterman (L., D.D.) — The Post-Apostolic Aoe. {Erns of Church 

History.) 6$. 

^ Watt (W. A., HA., D.Ph.)— The Theory of Contract in its Social 

Light. 8vo, Ss. 

A Study of Social Morality. Post 8vo, 6s. 

Weisa (Prof.)— Biblical Theology of New Testament. 2 Vols. 

128. net. 

Life of Christ. Three vols. 8vo, IBs. net. 

Wdch (Eev. A. C., B.D.)— Anselm and his Work. Ss. 

Wdla (Prof. C. L.)— The Age of Charlemagne. (iJrtw bf the 

Christian Church.) 6$, 

Wendt (H. H., D.D.)— The Teaching of Jesus. Two voU. 8vo, 2U. 
The Gospel according to Sr. John. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Wenley (E. M.)— Contemporary Theology and Theis.m. Crown 

8to, 4s. 6d. 

WiDiaiiia (B. P., D.D.)— Christian Life in Germany. Crown 8vo, 5#. 
Winer (Dr. G. B.)— A Treatise on the Grammar of New Tehta- 

mWt Gnamt. recarded as the Baeis of New Testament Rxegeeia. Third 
Edition, edited by W. F, Moultoh, D.D. Ninth English Edition, 6»o, 16§. 

Woods (P. H., B.D.)— The Hope op Israel. Crown 8vo, Js. 6d. 
Workman (Prof. G. 0.)— The Text of Jeremiah ; or, A Critical Investi- 
gation of the Greek and Hebrew, etc. Post 8f», 9s. 

Wxl^ (0. Hm DJ>.)— Biblical Assays. Crown 8vo, 5i. 
ttnim Theodor)— Bread and Salt from the Word of God. 

SMTOaonsL P<»t 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
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TP IHTERNATIONAL THEOLOGICAL UBRART. 

ThU library is designed to cover the whole fidd of^ Christian Theology, Mack vdume 
is to be oomplde in Use^, whUe, at the same tim, it wUl form part of a carefvUy plemmd 
whole. It is intended to form abSeries of Text-Books for Students <f Thnlogy, The 
Authors wUl he scholars of recognised reputation in the several branches of study assignsd 
to iJhm, They will he aseociaied with eaoh other and with the Editors in ^ effoft to 
provide a series of voluvm which may adequaldy represent the present omditiim of * 
iamsligatwn. 

Fifteen Volitmes of the Series are now ready, viz. 

{ Introduetlon to the Litera- 
tnve of the Old Teitement. 

Ohrietlan Ethlce. 


In Introduetlon to the Litera- S. B. Driver, D.D., D.Litt., Regius Professor df Hebrew. 
.. — *um. niA and Canon of Christ Church, Oxfoni. 

„ • „ ^venth BdUion, laa. 

Newman Smyth, D.D., Pastor of the First Congregational 
Church, NeaaHaven, Conn. [Third EdUion. lOs. 6d. 
The late A. B. Bruce, D.D., j^fessor of New Testament 
Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow. 

[Third Edition, lOs. 0d. 

G. R Fisher, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical 

History, Yale Uoiversity. [Second EdiHoib. 12$ 

IHlitoryofGhristlanlty Inthe Arthur Cushman McGiffert, Ph.D., D.D., ftofessordof 
Church History, Union Theological Seminary, New York. 

A. V. G. Ani.^, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical HistoSl 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Hass. ri2a. 
Washington Gladden, D.D., LL.D., PasW of Congreiai- 
tional Church, Columbus, Ohio. [lOg 6d 

The Theology of the Hew Teita- George B. Stevens, D.D., LL.D.. Professor of Systematic 
went. Theology in Yale University, U.B.A. nas. 

The Anolent Oatholle Church. Robert Rainy, D.D., Principal of the New College. Bdin- 
burgh. " * M 2 g 

H. P. Smith, D.D., Professor of Biblical History, Amherst 

College, U.S.A. [ 12 , 

The late A. B. Davidson, D.D., LL.D. Edited by the late 
Principal Salmond, D.D. rioa 

George B. Stevens, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Syateautio 
Theology, Yale University. ng. 

T. M. Lindsay, D.D., Principal of the United Free OoDew! 
Gla^ow. Two vols. 

Caspar Reni« Gregory, D.D., LL.D., Professor In the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig. 


Ipologetioe. 

History of Christian Doctrine. 

History of Ghrii 
Ipottolio Ago. 

Christian Institutions. 

The Chriitian Pastor. 

The Theology of the Hi 
ment. 

Tho Anolent Catholie 

Old Toetament Hiotory. 

Tho Theology of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

Doetrine of Salvation. 

The Boformatton. 

Canon and Text of the Hew 
Testament. 


Volumes in Preparation ;~ 

The^ Literature of tho Hew James MorrArr, D.D., United Free Bast Church. Brouchty- 

TiittMBftlito Pcfry* * * 

Hlitory of the Fraotis Brown, D.D., D.Llt.» Professor of Hebrew, Union 
OldTestament. Theological Seminary, New York. w“ion 

The Early Latin Church. Charles Bioo, D.D.. Regius Professor of Church History 
and Canon of Chnst Ohurcb, Oxford ** 

®*“How^S2mfn?‘*'^ of the F»ank^C. Porter, Ph.D., Yale Univlirsity, New Haven, 

Later lAtin Church. E. Profeisor of Church History, King’s 

The Chrlettan Preacher. W. jjj Professor of Systemic Theology, 

”‘*Chu%?e. ^•^•jj~^*^;»^DrPrlndpal of Lancashire 

BtbUoal Arohmology. G. BocHjNkN G^^v, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, Mansfield 

^*Tn“vereit^'^*®' Professor In Hamid 

William N. Clare^ D.D., Professor ot Systematic Tbeo- 
*r Hamilton Ideological Seminary, N.Y. 

Hie Ufe of Christ. William SanAit, D.D., LiTd., Lsdy Maraaret * 


The History of RoUgionB. 
Doctrine of Ood* 

Deotrine of Christ. 
Doetrine of Man, 


Rahbittloal Uteraturo, 
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' THE OITEENATIOHU CRinCAl COIHEHTIRT. 

FIFTEEN^ VOLUMES NOW READY, viz. 


mrperj, ». aannaw (Wiiioughb; G. Allen), t. Mali; (Dr. Qould), 8. Lukt (Ih*. Plummer^ 
Romans (Or. Sanday), Bphsslans and OoHoaslans (Or. Abbott). nililpptaMi and 
Phttsinon (Dr. Vincent), 8 . Pstsr and 8 . Jnds (Dr. Bigg). 

The following other Volumes are in course of preparation: — 
THE OLD TESTAMEOT. 


Osneals*. 


Exodus*, 

Levitiotts. 


Joshua. 


Ohvo^tolss. 

Bsra and Eehsmiah. 


Eoclssiastss. 


JoHW SXiKNXB, D.D., Professor of Hebrew and Old I'eatameat Rxeiimia, 
Westminster College, Gaiu bridge. 

A. R. S. Kknkbdt, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, University of Edmbnrgli. 
J. P. Stbnning, M.A., Fellow of Wadham Colbn 2 <^, Oxford ; and the late 
H. A. Whlte^M.A.. Fellow of New College, Oxford. 

GioAOB Adam Smith, D.D.. LL.D., Professor of Hebrew, United Free 
Church College, Glasgow. 

FiUKCia Brown, D.D.j^LittD., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew and Co^imite 
Languages, Union Theological Seminary, New York. 

Edward L. Curtis, D.D., Professor of Heb*nw, Y'ale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 

L. W. Batikn, D.D., late Professor of Hebrew, P. K. XMvintty School, 
Philadelphia. 

L. B. Paton, Ph.D., Professor of Hebrew, HartfonJ Theological Semlnaty. 
G. A. Barton, Ph.D., Professor of Biblical Literature, Brjm Mswr 
College, Pa., U.RA. 

Ruth. of 8onds C. A. Brioos, D.D., Professor of Theological Encyplopedit and Symbolics, 
and Lamantatlona. Union Tlieological Seminary, New York. 

S. n. Drivbr, D.D.. and O. Buchanan Gray, D.D., < ^xford. 

A. P. Kirkpatrick, D.D., Lady Margaret Profes|og of Divinity, and 
Master of Selwyn College, Cambridge. 

G. A. COOKS, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen Coljh^, »nd C. F. 
BURKKT, LitLD., Fellow and Lecturer in Hebrew, SU John s College, 
Oxford. 

John P. Pbtbrs, D.D., late Profeseor of Hebrew, P. B. Divinity 
School, Philadelphia, now Rector of St. Mlohael's Church, New York. 
John P. Smith, Ph.D., Univeraity of Chicago; C, P. F^onani, D.D., 
Union Theological Seminary, New \ork; W. Havks Ward, LL.p.. 
Kdltorof ‘The Ind^ndeut/ New York ; J. A. HKvBH, Ph.ll., Union 
Theological Seminary, New York; H. O. Mit<’Hki.i., D.D., Boston 
University. 

THE XEW TESTAMENT. 

W Sanday, D.D., LL.D., I.ady Margaret Professor of Divinity, and 
Canon of ClirlHt Church, Oxlbrtl ; and W. C. Ali.bn, M.A., Exeter 
College, Oxford. 

JOHN Henry Bbrnard. D. D , Dean of St. Patrick and Lecturer in Divinity, 
University of Dublin. 

C H. Tornbu, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxfonl; and H. h. 
Bate M A late Fellow and Dean of Divinity In Magflalen Oolk^, 
()xb.)rd;now Vicar of ML Stephen’s, Hampstead, and Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop of London. 

The Richt Rev. Arch. flORERTiON, D.D., I. 0 Td Bishop of Exeter; and 
^ Daws-.s Waxker, M.-^, D.D., Tlicologloal Tub^r in the University of 

Ernest Burton, A.B., Profcasor of New Testament Literature, 
University of Chicago. 

Jambs E. Pramb, M.A., Profwiaor of Biblical Theology, Union Then. 
l<^cal Seminary, New Yoik. 

iTi-_ Min Walter Lock, D.D., Dean Ireland's Profossor of Bxegeide, Oxftird. 
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HahrawR. jImm H. Bopbb, D.D., Bussey PYofeswir of Sew Teetameni Oritietnii fa 

A- E^Ri^^*B.D!r^llow of, and Divinity' licrturer In King's CoUeMe. 
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In gg»^ratton. 

ENCYCLOP/CpiA OF RELIGION 
AND ETHICS. 

Bdited by JAMBS HASOMNaS, D.D. 

With the Assistance of JOHN A. SELI^iE, and of other Scholars 
in each Department. c 

A BIBLE DICTIONARY. 

In ONB VOIiUMB. 

Cloth, 20s. net. 

Edited by JAMES HASTINGS, D.D. 

Dr. Hastings has often been urged to edit a Dictionary of the Bible 
which would be as reliable and as up to date as his great Dictionary, 
but within reach of those who cannot afford to purchase the five 
volumes. This, Dictionary is not based on any other, but is a wholly 
new and original work. 

A DICTIONARY OF CHRIST AND 
THE GOSPELS. 

Edited by JAMBS HASTIBaS. D.D. 

In Two Yolumes. Price per Vol. : in Cloth Binding, 218. net ; 
in Half Morocco, gilt top, 268* net. 

* An invaluable book for the libraries of students of the Bible, of teachers, and of 
makers of sermons.’ — Scotsman. 
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WITH MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Prospectuses and fult partiouiars of alt the above works may be had 
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